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Puhlisher’s Note 


The author, a noted Chinese historian, wrote in his 
preface to the Chinese edition of this book, published in 
1948: 


Imperialism and Chinese Politics deals with the 
political relations between the imperialist powers and 
semi-colonial China—one of the basic questions of 
CJhina’s modern political history and of the history of 
revolution—over a period from the Opium War (1840- 
1842) to the eve of the First Revolutionary Civil War 
(1925-1927). The subject is a very rich one. This 
book lays emphasis on how the imperialist aggressors 
sought for and fostered their political tools in China, 
the different attitudes the reactionary rulers and the 
people of China adopted towards imperialism, and the 
damage which the illusions with regard to it cherished 
by all the political reformists of modern China caused 
to the revolutionary struggle of the Chinese people. 

This book is not only a history of imperialist aggres¬ 
sion against the Chinese people and the abnormal political 
relations that arose from it, but also an analysis of the 
Chinese people’s struggle against imperialist aggression and 
for national independence, democracy and freedom. Taking 
the point of view of historical materialism, it deals with the 
great revolutionary tasks which the masses of the Chinese 
people accomplished in various historical stages, and criti¬ 
cizes the erroneous views of certain bourgeois historians. 

The book presents an important aspect of the back¬ 
ground of the revolutionary struggles of the Chinese people 
who have now won a great victory. It provides, on the 



basis of abundant historical facts, a convincing analysis of 
the nefarious activities of the imperialists aimed at halting 
China’s progress. We believe, therefore, that this English 
edition will be of interest to all who cannot read the Chinese 
original. 

The translation is from the fourth edition of the Chi¬ 
nese text published by the People’s Publishing House, 
Peking, in 1954. 
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CHAPTER I 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW RELATIONSHIPS 
(1840-1864) 


1. THE DRIVE EASTWARD OF THE AGGRESSIVE FORCES 
OF CAPITALISM 

This work begins with the Opium War of 1840-1842. 
It is first necessary, however, to deal briefiy with China's 
relations with foreign powers prior to the war. 

China’s trade relations with Russia along the northern 
borders began more than two hundred years before the 
Opium War. Trade disputes, which had led to military 
clashes betw'een the two countries, were settled during the 
reign of the Emperors Kang Hsi and Yung Cheng of the 
Manchu Dynasty (1644-1911) by the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Nerchinsk of 1689 and the Treaty of Kiakhta of 
1727. During the 16th and 17th centuries, when European 
capitalism was in the stage of primary accumulation of 
capital, European merchants prowled the coastal areas of 
Kwangtung and Fukien Provinces and engaged in piratical 
activities. The Portuguese took Macao in 1557. They were 
followed by the Spaniards, the Dutch and the British who 
came to China in 1575, 1601 and 1637 respectively. All 
this took place during the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644). The 
French sent their first merchant vessel to China in 1660 
(in the 17th year of the reign of Emperor Shun Chih of the 
Manchu Dynasty). 

In the 16th century, the Portuguese, who then ruled 
the seas, monopolized trade in the East; in the 17th century, 
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they lost their leading position to the Dutch. In the 18th 
century, thanks to the activities of the East India Company, 
Britain was able to jump to the first place in European trade 
with China and the Far East. As a result of what is known 
as the “Industrial Revolution,” Britain was the first country 
to establish the bourgeois rule. British industries, par¬ 
ticularly the textile industry, were expanding rapidly. The 
colonialists of the European countries were engaged in 
“overseas expansion.” . But while they plundered and 
fleeced the backward native populations and committed 
barbarous atrocities wherever they went, they behaved 
warily towards the great Chinese empire in the Far East, 
which was a unified country with time-honoured cultural 
traditions. They contented themselves with robbing the 
people of this empire and cheating them in trade whenever 
an opportunity presented itself. In the middle of the 18th 
century, Britain began to act differently. The rising indus¬ 
trial capitalists who had accumulated tremendous fortunes 
and enough power to go ahead with their schemes of over¬ 
seas expansion were anxious to convert this vast country 
in the Far East into their own market in which they could 
sell their surplus commodities. So the British set out vig¬ 
orously to “open up” China. 

At this period, the Manchu Government of China was 
intensifying its policy of seclusion. From 1757, trade with 
foreign merchants was limited to the port of Canton (pre¬ 
viously it had, for a time, also been carried on in Amoy in 
Fukien Province, and Ningpo and Tinghai in Chekiang 
Province). Foreign trade in Canton was placed under the 
control of the Manchu Government. Foreign merchants 
had to observe official regulations as to the duration of their 
stay, the choice of their living quarters and the scope of 
their activities in Canton. Moreover, they could trade and 
do business only with authorized Chinese merchants. They 
were not allowed to trade with other merchants, or deal 
directly with Chinese government organs. In 1793, the 
British Government sent Lord Macartney as its special 
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envoy to China for the purpose of taking up the question 
of improving trade relations between Britain and China 
directly with the Chinese emperor. Although the British 
envoy was allowed to come to Peking, he failed to attain 
his aim. 

Why did the Manchu Government adopt a policy of 
seclusion? On the one hand, this policy of seclusion was a 
natural reaction to the lawless conduct of the marauding 
European merchants. On the other hand, the Manchu 
Government was prompted by the desire to save its own 
regime. For China’s history shows that no matter what 
feudal dynasty ruled, “danger from without” generally 
coincided with “trouble from within.” The Manchus 
themselves had invaded China and established their rule 
by taking advantage of internal unrest during the Ming 
Dynasty. They, therefore, tried to protect themselves from 
the strange new forces coming from the other side of the 
world, and their vigilance towards foreigners was especially 
sharp at times when their rule was threatened by internal 
troubles. In 1769, Li Shih-yao, Viceroy of Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi, submitted to the emperor for his consideration a 
draft of “Regulations for the Control of Foreigners.” He 
explained the reasons for these regulations as follows: 

The foreigners who come to China from afar do not know 
the Chinese language; they have to conduct their business 
transactions in Canton with the aid of Chinese merchants who 
know foreign languages. However, a foreign merchant named 
James Flint understands both the local and Peking dialects; 
he is even familiar with the subtleties of written Chinese. Be¬ 
sides, there are quite a few other foreign merchants who also 
know both spoken and written Chinese. How could these 
foreigners have learned Chinese if they had not been taught 
secretly by traitors? . . . 

It is my most humble opinion that when uncultured bar¬ 
barians, who live far beyond the borders of China, come to our 
country to trade, they should establish no contact with the 
population, except for business purposes. Therefore, it is better 
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to take precautionary measures to resti'ain them than to punish 
them after they have transgressed. . . .1 

Thus it may be seen that from the standpoint of the 
Manchu rulers, for foreigners to become acquainted with 
the situation in China was something to be feared. They 
even shuddered at the thought that some foreigners could 
come to learn the Chinese language. What they were par¬ 
ticularly afraid of was contact between the people they 
ruled and the foreigners. All this, from their point of 
view, had to be prevented. In taking precautionary 
measures to restrain the activities of foreigners, the feudal 
autocratic rulers were moved by the same motive that 
prompted them to oppress their own people, that is, to 
eliminate the source of menace to their power. 

The Chinese people, on their part, while they detested 
the piratical foreign merchants, had no anti-foreign prej¬ 
udices and did not fear new things. From the beginning, 
they were not against peaceful trade between nations. If 
the Chinese people later showed themselves “anti-foreign" 
in their attitudes and actions, this was the result of aggres¬ 
sive wars and economic plunder carried out in China by 
capitalist aggressors. The Manchu rulers, on the other 
hand, intended their “anti-foreign policy" as a means of 
maintaining their rule. But when they discovered that 
such a policy was powerless against foreign gunboats they 
gradually switched to a “pro-foreign policy,” hoping thus 
to keep themselves in the saddle. 

At the beginning of the 19th century, Britain continued 
to hold the leading position in trade with China. In 1784, 
soon after it gained its independence and became a sov¬ 
ereign state, the United States of America sent merchant 
vessels to Canton. It rapidly gained ground in the trade 


^Journal of Historical Sources (in Chinese), published by the 
Palace Museum, Peking, No. 9, p. 307. 
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with China, overtaking France and other countries early in 
the 19th century, but still lagging far behind Britain. 
Although the foreign powers were constantly bickering 
among themselves, they were unanimous on the question of 
opening up China to trade. It is not surprising that Britain, 
the most influential capitalist country at that time, took the 
lead in this mission. Tsarist Russia at that time traded 
with China only along its northern borders. In 1805, it 
demanded from the Manchu Government equal privileges 
with other countries to trade through Canton, but this 
demand was rejected. 

At the turn of the century, the Manchu empire, 
although outwardly powerful, was going through an in¬ 
ternal crisis. The crisis manifested itself in the form of 
peasant unrest. Peasant uprisings burst out one after 
another thi'oughout the country. The uprisings failed to 
develop into a peasant war, yet, with the bankruptcy of 
rural economy which was the basis of feudal rule, more 
and more oppressed peasants joined secret societies and in 
this way gradually enlarged the ranks of the “plotters.” 
Moreover, corruption was paralysing the bureaucratic rul¬ 
ing machine. Such a phenomenon is common wherever a 
feudal autocracy is on the verge of death. For this reason 
the Manchu rulers became all the more determined to isolate 
China from foreign powers. In 1816, Britain sent another 
ambassador. Lord Amherst, to Peking for the purpose of 
establishing diplomatic relations with China. Not only was 
the mission unsuccessful, but it led to a decree by the 
Manchu court to the effect that thereafter no foreign envoys 
would be allowed to enter Peking. 

British trade with China had been monopolized by the 
East India Company, but the British capitalists at home 
were itching to have a finger in the pie and this led to the 
abolition of the monopoly of the East India Company in 
1834. In the same year, the British Government appointed 
Lord Napier as Superintendent of Trade in China. Napier 
went to Canton with a view to establishing direct relations 
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with the viceroy of Kwangtung and Kwangsi. He failed to 
obtain an audience with the viceroy and returned to his ship. 
At this time, the British Government was preparing to 
use strong measures in dealing with China. In the eyes of 
British capitalists, with the abolition of the monopoly of 
the East India Company, the controls and restrictions 
imposed on foreign trade by the Chinese Government con¬ 
stituted the only obstacle to their efforts of opening up the 
Far Eastern market. Efforts to remove such an obstacle 
could not fail to enlist the support of other powers. Hence, 
even if Lin Tse-hsu^ had not imposed a ban on the opium 
trade in 1839, another pretext for war would have been 
found. 

The ban imposed by the Manchu Government on the 
opium trade and the confiscation of the opium smuggled 
into China were obviously lawful and reasonable. Britain’s 
recourse to armed force to maintain its dirty trade was a 
brazen act. But as it dared not openly use “opium” as a 
pretext to unleash the war, it raised complaints that the 
Chinese Government was subjecting British traders in 
China to all sorts of “unequal treatment.” Every country, 
however, is within its rights in formulating regulations 
governing foreign trade through its own ports. For Britain 
to resort to war on this account was entirely unwarranted. 
The real point was that Britain launched the war to expand 
its economic sway by using armed force to enslave the 
Chinese people. It was a war of aggression. Therefore, 
when the war broke out, the Chinese people supported Lin 
Tse-hsu, who stood for resolute resistance in Canton. The 
British forces when they landed on Chinese soil massacred 


^Lin Tse-hsu (1785-1850)—^special commissioner sent to Canton 
by the Manchu court in 1839 to put an end to the opium trade. 
He confiscated and burnt more than one million kilogrammes of 
opium smuggled into Canton by British and American merchants, 
and also laid down strict rules prohibiting foreign vessels from 
bringing opium to Chinese ports. On the pretext of protecting trade, 
the British Government dispatched forces to China in February 1840 
and started a war. 
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and looted in the usual fashion of colonial wars. Thus the 
bitter enmity of the Chinese people towards the “foreign 
devils” was aroused for the first time. 

The unity in action between China’s rulers and people 
which manifested itself during the war did not last long. 
Soon the rulers changed their attitude towards the war 
from firmness to oscillation and ultimately to compromise. 
At first, the Manchu Government, fearing that foreign 
influences might sap its ruling position, went to war unhes¬ 
itatingly. But when British forces occupied the coastal 
areas of Chekiang Province and began to menace Taku and 
Tientsin in the North, the Manchu Government, alarmed by 
the course of events, hurriedly dismissed Lin Tse-hsu and 
sued for peace. The Manchus had not the faintest idea, 
however, of Britain’s real strength; after negotiations had 
begun, they again shifted to a policy of war. The Manchu 
court vacillated between policies. One moment it was for 
war, the next moment it was proposing peace. The re¬ 
sponsible heads in the provinces acted independently, with 
the result that while hostilities were going on in one prov¬ 
ince, another province would offer money to the enemy and 
sue for peace. The people not only had to bear war costs 
but had to pay “peace contributions”; they suffered both 
from the savagery of the alien invaders and from molesta¬ 
tion by their own armies. The war continued off and on 
for two years. Finally in 1842, when the British forces 
advancing from Shanghai reached Nanking, the Manchu 
Government decided to accept a humiliating peace and 
signed the first of its unequal treaties with foreign powers 
—the Treaty of Nanking. How in these circumstances 
could the people be expected to stand behind the govern¬ 
ment? There were two spontaneous anti-British popular 
movements in Canton in 1841 and 1842, both of which were 
suppressed by the Manchu authorities. This showed the 
marked difference in the attitudes of the Manchu Govern¬ 
ment and the Chinese people towards foreign aggression. 
The patriotic struggle of the Chinese people against the 



foreign capitalist aggressors began the very day the 
Manchu Government signed the first treaty which sold out 
China to a foreign power. 

The Opium War thus proved to be a turning point. It 
ushered in the oppression of the Chinese nation by foreign 
capitalists and intensified the antagonism between the 
autocratic rulers and the Chinese people. It also brought 
about a hitherto unknown kind of political relationship 
between China and the capitalist countries with aggressive 
ambitions. At the beginning of the war, the foreign aggres¬ 
sors had regarded the Manchu Government as an obstacle, 
preventing them from having a free hand in China. The 
outcome of the war convinced them, however, that it was 
vulnerable to the threat of force and could be coerced into 
submission. As a result of the Opium War, the anti-foreign 
policy hitherto firmly adhered to by the Manchu Govern¬ 
ment was shaken to its foundations for the first time. The 
Chinese people, on the other hand, showed that they were a 
force opposed to foreign aggression. This new situation 
took clear shape in the events that occurred in the twenty 
years after the Opium War and indeed these twenty years 
may be taken as a distinct period in the history of China. 
When they ended, as we shall see, the foreign aggressors 
acted hand in glove with the Manchu rulers in applying 
force against the Chinese people. 


2. THE OFFICIALS, THE PEOPLE AND THE FOREIGNERS 

By the Treaty of Nanking (1842), Britain exacted from 
China an indemnity totalling $21,000,000 and robbed China 
of a portion of its territory (Hongkong). China was forced 
to open Canton, Foochow, Amoy, Ningpo and Shanghai to 
trade and in practice to agree to fix tariff rates on British 
goods by mutual agreement. In 1843, China signed with 
Britain the “general regulations under which the British 
trade is to be conducted at the five ports of Canton, Amoy, 
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Foochow, Ningpo and Shanghai” as well as the Supplemen¬ 
tary Treaty known as the Treaty of the Bogue. The Sup¬ 
plementary Treaty between China and Britain contained 
articles concerning “extraterritoriality” and the “most¬ 
favoured-nation treatment.” 

Although the United States had not participated in the 
war of 1840, many American traders were engaged in the 
opium trade, and during the war, the United States Govern¬ 
ment sent a squadron to the Far East. After the conclusion 
of the Treaty of Nanking and the Treaty of the Bogue, the 
United States appointed Caleb Cushing as Minister Plenipo¬ 
tentiary to China and through him threatened and black¬ 
mailed China into making concessions. In a note to Cheng 
Yu-tsai, Governor of Kwangtung and concurrently Acting 
Viceroy of Kwangtung and Kwangsi, Cushing went so far 
as to declare that refusal on the part of China to grant 
American demands might be regarded as an invitation to 
war.i The outcome of the Cushing mission was the con¬ 
clusion of the Treaty of Wanghia in 1844. Like the Treaty 
of Nanking, it provided for the opening of the five ports to 
American traders. Besides it imposed on China more con¬ 
crete obligations in regard to “extraterritoriality,” “fixed 
tariff duties,” and the “most-favoured-nation treatment.” 
In the same year, France, following the example of Britain 
and the United States, demanded that China conclude an 
analogous treaty and the Sino-French Treaty of Whampoa 
was signed in 1844. As its trade with China was not so 
large as that of the other two powers, France attached 
special importance to the privilege of propagating Chris¬ 
tianity in China, which it exacted. Both Catholic and Prot¬ 
estant faiths were recognized by the Manchu Government 
as lawful and the missionaries of the Western countries, 
together with their merchandise, began to infiltrate into 
China. 


^See Sino-American Diplomatic Relations (in Chinese), by Li 
Pao-hung, p. 41. 
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The various treaties signed between 1842 and 1844 
showed that, after its military defeat, the Manchu Govern¬ 
ment ungrudgingly made a series of concessions and enabled 
the capitalist countries to lay a solid foundation for their 
imperialist policy in China. Ilipu and Kiying, who were 
responsible for directing the foreign affairs of the Manchu 
Government, gradually discarded their haughty attitude 
towards foreigners. What agitated their minds most now 
was how to satisfy the demands of the foreigners without 
losing their own “face” at the same time; to their country’s 
long-range and vital interests they were completely indiffer¬ 
ent. 

Take, for instance, the most-favoured-nation clause in 
the Bogue Treaty of 1843 (with Britain). Article VIII 
of this treaty ran as follows: 

Should the emperor hereafter, from any cause whatever, be 
pleased to grant additional privileges or immunities to any of 
the subjects or citizens of such foreign countries, the same 
privileges and immunities will be extended to and enjoyed by 
British subjects. 

The Chinese commissioners who were responsible for con¬ 
cluding this treaty thought that this was an act of mag¬ 
nanimity and would save China from being involved in 
controversies with foreign countries in the future. They 
little realized that this very concession was to create a pre¬ 
cedent for the “unilateral most-favoured-nation treatment.” 
Again, the Treaty of Nanking merely provided for the 
opening of five ports to trade; none of its articles referred 
to the establishment of foreign settlements. But the local 
officials in Shanghai did not hesitate to accept the demands 
presented to them by Britain, the United States and France 
for establishing foreign settlements in certain areas of 
Shanghai. Such being the case, it was only natural that 
the aggressors were very contented with the Manchu Gov¬ 
ernment and the officials in its service. 

All the same, the aggressors were far from completely 
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satisfied with the privileges they had exacted from China. 
Economically, the area legally opened to foreign trade was 
limited to five treaty ports and these were all situated on 
the southeast coast. Foreigners were still barred from the 
north coast and the vast interior. Therefore, their trade 
with China following the conclusion of these treaties failed 
to expand as rapidly and as extensively as they had hoped. 
Politically, although these treaties stipulated that China 
would treat the foreign powers concerned as equals in 
subsequent negotiations, the Manchu Government persisted 
in refusing to accept foreign diplomatic representatives in 
Peking, considering that a concession on this question 
would involve a loss of “face.” With the situation as it was 
then, permission to accredited foreign diplomatic personnel 
to reside in Peking would have been tantamount to declaring 
to the whole people that the all-mighty throne had bowed 
to the foreign powers. Therefore, the Manchu Government 
clung vigorously to its “face,” though it did not hesitate 
to make more concessions on the question of trade and 
jurisdiction. When signing the four treaties, the aggres¬ 
sors concentrated on provisions which mainly affected their 
practical interests and therefore could afford to leave this 
question pending for the time being. Gradually, however, 
they came to a conclusion that in order to keep China under 
their control they must secure the right for their envoys to 
reside in Peking. 

It was with the aim of consolidating and extending the 
political and economic privileges they had acquired in China 
that the British and French aggressors, 15 years after the 
conclusion of the Opium War, launched another war against 
China (1857-1860). This war came to be known as the 
Second Opium War. In order to give a proper perspective 
of the development of the political relations between China 
and the foreign powers during the period between the first 
and second Opium Wars, it is necessary first to deal with 
the disputes, which occurred at Canton after the conclusion 
of the Treaty of Nanking. 
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The foreign powers, unable to send diplomatic 
representatives to Peking, had so far established contact 
and negotiated only with the officials at the specified treaty 
ports. The Manchu Government entrusted the direction of 
foreign affairs of the empire to the viceroy of Kwangtung 
and Kwangsi, who had his headquarters at Canton. Thus 
Canton became the centre of China’s foreijjn relations. No 
soonei’ had the Nanking Treaty been signed than the British 
demanded the opening of Canton and the right of entry 
into the city. The treaty, however, contained no reference 
to the British entry into the city. The population of Canton 
raised protest after protest against the British demands; 
placards in red and white were pasted up in every street, 
attacking the officials who had compromised with the 
British and appealing to both the gentry and the people 
to get ready to repulse the British should they force their 
way in. The dispute over the British entry into the city of 
Canton lasted more than ten years. Not until the Second 
Opium War were the British able to fight their way into 
Canton. The struggle waged by the people in Canton bears 
out the fact that, during the Opium War, it was the Manchu 
rulers, and not the people, who had submitted. The fact 
that the people, with the degree of political consciousness 
they possessed at the time, had put up resolute resistance, 
not only alarmed the aggressors but greatly worried the 
Manchu rulers. Thus in the ten-year-old dispute over the 
British entry into the city of Canton we may see clearly the 
changes which took place in the relationships between the 
officials, the people and the foreigners (the autocratic 
rulers, the common people and the aggressive forces) after 
the Opium War. 

In December 1842, four months after the signing of 
the Treaty of Nanking, an incident occurred in Canton in 
which English sailors were involved in a fight with the 
Chinese. Some foreign business houses were burned down. 
Reporting this incident to the court, Chi Kung, Viceroy of 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi, wrote: 
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After the ships of the British barbarians returned to Hong¬ 
kong from Fukien and Chekiang, the foreigners became more 
and more insolent. There are many cases in which foreign 
sailors who live in the 13 foreign hongs maltreated the common 
people, robbed shops when drunk and insulted women who passed 
by. The local officials took measures to suppress these dis¬ 
turbances and because of this they did not develop into serious 
incidents. However, the population, filled with resentment, was 
all for settling accounts with the foreign barbarians. On the 
2ord day of the 10th moon, someone, acting in the name of the 
^‘Ming Lun Tang,’* pasted up placards, denouncing the crimes 
of the foreigners and threatening retaliatory action. ... On 
the afternoon of the 6th day of the 11th moon (December 7, 
1842— HS.)y a British sailor bought fruit from a Chinese in the 
vicinity of the 13 foreign hongs but refused to pay. The vendor 
asked him to pay and in reply the sailor stabbed and wounded 
him. This was witnessed by a crowd of people who were greatly 
incensed by the outrage. Realizing he was in the wrong, the 
sailor ran away to the tall building where he lived and bolted 
the gate. The crowd pursued him home. Excitement grew as 
the people surrounding the building shouted at the foreigners. 
The latter flung stones at the crowd from the upper storey of 
the building. On being informed of this incident, we at once 
instructed the local officials to go to the spot to investigate and 
to restore order. By night the crowd had gradually dispersed. 
Suddenly the building went up in flames. . . . Since then, this 
spot has been watched and guarded day and night by officers 
and men and it has been quiet since the 7th. Realizing that 
they had roused the ire of the local populace, the foreigners 
became very frightened. But when the officials saw to their 
safety, the foreigners calmed down and expressed gratitude to 
the authorities. . . A 

Judging: from this report, the situation was very clear: 
the people had every reason to rise against foreigners, and 
the officials, occupied as they w'ere with appeasing the for¬ 
eigners, had certainly failed in their duty to protect the 
people. 

In 1843, Kiying, who had signed the Treaty of Nanking, 


' Annals of the Conduct of Foreign Relations (During the Reign 
of Too Kuang), (in Chinese), vol. 64, pp. 20-21. 
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was sent to Kwangtung as imperial commissioner. As soon 
as he arrived he charged “the local riff-raff” with engineer¬ 
ing all the anti-foreign outbursts. He added: “Mutual 
suspicions and mistrust have poisoned the relations between 
the people and the foreigners and if these are not handled 
properly untoward incidents will again occur.”i It is clear 
that he was trying to present the officials as being superior 
both to the people and the foreigners and at the same time 
as neutrals in the disputes between them. In fact, what 
the officials did was to suppress the people and to appease 
the foreigners. It was not surprising therefore that the 
people felt very strongly about this situation. According 
to an Englishman, many of the placards appearing in the 
streets of Canton strongly attacked the local authorities. 
One placard, for instance, read in part: 


Our cannibal mandarins have hitherto been the accomplices 
of the English robbers in all the acts that the latter have com¬ 
mitted against order and justice. ... In the fifth moon of the 
present year, many Chinese have been slain by foreigners; their 
bodies have been flung into the river, and buried in the bellies 
of fishes; but our high authorities have treated these affairs as 
though they have never heard of them; they have looked upon 
these foreign devils as though they were gods; they have 
despised the Chinese as though they had the flesh of dogs; and 
have not valued the life of men more than the hair which is 
shorn from the head. They persist in keeping the throne in 
ignorance of what is passing, and in neglecting to treat this 
affair with the importance it deserves. Thousands of people are 
filled with grief and anger; sorrow has penetrated the marrow 
of their bones, and their sole consolation is to express their woes 
in the public assemblies.2 

Thus, Tsao Lu-tai, Supervising Censor of Hukuang 
(Hupeh and Hunan), was not wrong when he wrote in a 
memorial to the throne in 1846: 


^Ihid., vol. 66, p. 41. 

*H. F. MacNair, Modern Chinese History: Selected Readings, The 
Commercial Press, Limited, Shanghai, 1927, p. 224. 
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The deep cleavage between the officials and the people has 
existed for quite a long time. . . . The hostility of the people 
of Canton towards foreigners means nothing less than the 
hostility of the people towards the local officials.^ 

In January 1846, Kiying, Viceroy of Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi, bowed to the British and proclaimed the city of 
Canton open to foreigners. The people at once rose in 
revolt against this decision. The office of the prefect was 
burned down by the masses who opposed the officials cur¬ 
rying favour with the foreigners. For a time, confusion 
reigned in Canton. And because of popular opposition, the 
question of the opening of Canton was deferred. 

In these circumstances, the British would have had to 
cope with a lot of trouble if they had tried to force their 
way into Canton. They thought it best to do nothing but 
watch warily. It was precisely because of this that they 
resented all the more bitterly the inability of the Manchu 
officials to suppress the people’s anti-foreign sentiments so 
as to ensure “the implementation of the treaty obligations.” 
In 1847, British gunboats forced their way into the Pearl 
River and, making use of threats, compelled Kiying to agree 
to open the city of Canton in two years’ time. Reporting 
this to the emperor, Kiying wrote: “During the past few 
years I have done everything possible to mediate in the 
dispute between the people and the foreigners, yet, this 
has not prevented the latest incident. I am deeply ashamed 
of myself.”* Kiying, throughout, had regarded the dispute 
as one concerning only the people and the foreigners, with 
the officials playing the role of mediators between them. 

After the Opium War, the Manchu authorities were 
still ignorant of the size of the foreigners’ appetite. 
Whenever the foreigners used threats, they submitted to 
the dictates of the foreign powers and flouted the opinion 


^Annals of the Conduct of Foreign Relations (During the Reign* 
of Tao Kuang), vol. 75. p. 13. 

•Ibtd., vol. 77, p. 37. 
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of the people. But when the foreigners appeared more or 
less “appeased” and the feeling of the people was running 
high they hesitated about doing what the foreign powers 
wanted them to do, calculating that it was in their own in¬ 
terests to heed a little the voice of the people. 

In view of the unmistakable mood of the people of 
Canton, and seeing that the British were wavering on the 
question of the opening of the city of Canton and had 
actually agreed to put it off for another two years, the 
Manchu authorities felt that, despite their position of 
mediators between the people and the foreigners, they 
would be well advised to lean a little more towards the peo¬ 
ple. Therefore, when in 1849 the British demanded from 
the Manchu authorities to fulfil the promise about opening 
the city of Canton, Hsu Kuang-chin, who had succeeded 
Kiying as Viceroy of Kwangtung and Kwangsi, refused to 
comply with the demand and lectured the British in the 
following terms: “The people are the pillars of the state 
and since the people have refused to open the city of 
Canton, the emperor is in no mood to force them to do so 
just to please foreigners.”^ 

As a matter of fact, the people of Canton, irrespective 
of the attitude the authorities might assume in this matter, 
had organized themselves into a force of more than one 
hundred thousand men, holding themselves in readiness 
to resist. In these circumstances, Hsu Kuang-chin con¬ 
sidered it well advised to adopt a strong policy towards the 
foreigners, knowing well that to act otherwise would bring 
the weight of the one hundred thousand men upon his own 
head. 

Explaining to the emperor the reason for his policy, 
Hsu wrote: 

To parry off the British demand would not necessarily pre¬ 
cipitate incidents (that is to say, it was still possible to hold 
the British off with promise and delaying tactics—On 
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the contrary, acquiescence in their demands would certainly lead 
to a clash of arms (that is to say, the people would have taken 
arms to repel the aggressor— H.S.). Moreover, if we deny them 
entry into the city, thus bringing on untoward incidents, the 
people will rise and we may depend on their support (that is 
to say, the strength of the people can be brought into play— 
H.S.). If, however, we acquiesce in the foreigners’ demand and 
allow them to enter the city, the people will rise and this will 
lead to internal and external disturbances (that is to say, the 
people would rise against the government— H.S.)A 

Thus, IIsu Kuaiifr-chin’s policy was based on the same mo¬ 
tives as that of Kiying: both tried to follow a course of 
action calculated to ward off the most imminent danger, at 
the given time, to the interests of the Manchu rulers. The 
strong policy followed by Hsu Kuang-chin had nothing in 
common with the stand taken by the people. 

The officials posed as mediators between the people and 
the foreigners, but this political manoeuvre failed to 
eliminate the contradictions between the broad masses of 
the people and the rulers. Soon there arose the great 
Taiping Uprising. And the foreign aggressors suspected 
the Manchu Government of deliberately fostering anti- 
foreign sentiments among the people. Although the 
question of the British entry into the city of Canton was 
temporarily deferred, the powers soon put forward a 
demand for a revision of all treaties, hoping to extend the 
economic and political rights acquired by the Treaty of 
Nanking which they considered still inadequate. They 
were prepared to use force to settle accounts with the 
Manchu Government. 


3. BLACKMAIL IN THE GULSE OF NEUTRALITY 
Less than ten years after the conclusion of the Treaty 

■Ibid., vol. 79, p. 43. 
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of Nanking, the country was swept by the great tidal wave 
of the Taiping Uprising. Not only did it cause a tremendous 
upheaval in the political life of China but it also had far- 
reaching repercussions on China’s relations with foreign 
powers. The powers which had extended their tentacles 
of aggression to China had to consider seriously as to what 
attitude they should assume in this situation. 

The great Taiping Uprising led by Hung Hsiu-chuan 
and Yang Hsiu-ching broke out early in 1851. The hunger- 
stricken peasants suifering under the autocratic rule of the 
Manchus threw themselves into this struggle for existence. 
They set up a government of their own and organized an 
army which dealt telling blows to the Manchu troops. The 
fact that this peasant army professed a variant of Chris¬ 
tianity naturally greatly intrigued the foreign aggressors, 
who were particularly impressed with the tempo with which 
this peasant army had grown in strength. Setting out 
from its base in Kwangsi, the peasant army overran Hunan 
and Hupeh, forced its way into Anhwei and drove along 
the lower reaches of the Yangtse River, making mincemeat 
of the Manchu forces along the way. In less than three 
years, it extended its influence to six provinces, routing 
the Manchu armed forces which had been amassed through¬ 
out the country to contain and suppress the uprising. In 
March 1853, the Taiping Heavenly Kingdom set up its 
capital at Nanking. Thereafter it became a consolidated 
political force in opposition to the Manchu Government; 
China was divided into two states. 

At first, a number of foreign missionaries and 
merchants in China sympathized with the Taipings. Dis¬ 
satisfied with the tactics of prevarication and procrastina¬ 
tion resorted to by the Manchu Government and its 
officials, who were unable to satisfy every one of their 
demands, they placed their hopes in the new political force 
which professed Christianity, calculating that if this new 
force could unite the whole of China under its control, it 
would, unlike the obdurate Manchu Government, throw open 
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China to foreign trade and missionary activities. With a 
view to obtaining a true picture of the Taiping army, the 
British Minister, G. Bonham; the French Minister, A. de 
Bourboulon; and the American Minister, Robert McLane, 
one after another visited Taiping-occupied Nanking. Some 
members of these missions were favourably impressed by 
what they had seen in Nanking. For instance, W. H. 
Medhurst, a British missionary in China, wrote a report 
on this subject on the basis of some of the Taiping docu¬ 
ments which had come into Bonham’s hands. Bonham 
transmitted this report to the British Foreign Office. It 
read in part: 

The advantages to be anticipated from the success of the 
insurgents are, the opening of the country to religious and com¬ 
mercial enterprise, and the introduction of scientific improve¬ 
ments, which will benefit both the giver and the receiver. It 
would be sad to see Christian nations engaged in putting down 
the movement, as the insurgents possess an energy, and a ten¬ 
dency to improvement and general reform (as witness their 
calendar) which the Imperialists never have exhibited, and never 
can be expected to display. . . . And it is possible that European 
nations, if engaged on the opposite side, would be going to war 
with some people in some respects better than themselves. 
Should the Imperialists, unaided by foreigners, prevail over the 
insurgents (of which there seems little probability) they will 
become much more exclusive and insolent than before. . . A 

The report showed that these foreigners failed to 
understand that the Taiping Uprising was, in its nature, 
a revolutionary peasant war. Nonetheless, they saw the 
superiority of the Taipings over the Manchus in that the 
former possessed a tendency to progressive reform, which 
was, of course, the truth. The course proposed in this 
report was as follows: 

The only policy that appears at present advisable, is to keep 
ourselves from being: involved any further in the quarrel, and to 
avoid all grovernment connection with either party. Foreigners 
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should be prepared, however, with a sufficient force to resist any 
attack which the insurgents may be induced to make on them to 
their own destruction.! 

This was the policy of so-called “neutrality” which 
the United States, France and Britain formally adopted in 
relation to China at this time. 

Of course, neutrality in the Chinese civil war was the 
only proper attitude for the powers to adopt. Had the 
foreign pow'ers given moral sympathy to the Taipings, while 
recognizing the belligerent rights of the two parties in their 
actions and completely refraining from intervening in the 
Chinese civil war, their attitude would have benefited the 
revolutionary Taipings. As Medhurst pointed out, in view 
of the situation then obtaining, there was little likelihood 
that the Manchus, unaided by foreigners, could pi'evail 
over the Taiping army. 

It is necessary, however, to delve deeper to see the 
real meaning of the policy of “neutrality” pursued by 
Britain, the United States and other powers. As a matter 
of fact, the policies of the powers were determined not by 
the progress China might be able to make in the sphere of 
politics and science but by their own interests. These 
powers pursued a policy of “neutrality” simply because 
they desired to wait and see, to avail themselves of an 
opportunity, in the complicated situation in China, to 
deliberate on the measures that would best serve them in 
exacting additional privileges. 

As for the Taipings, they did not yet know how to 
conduct a revolutionary foreign policy. However, being 
imbued with the integrity of the revolutionary people, they 
refused to bow to the foreign powers. Although the 
foreigners had entertained hopes that the Taipings would 
open the whole of China to them and accept their demands 
in full, they were unable to obtain definite assurances from 
the Taiping leaders that such would be the case. The 
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Manchus, it was true, had not completely thrown over¬ 
board the haughtiness they had displayed towards foreign¬ 
ers before the Opium War, but the foreign aggressors had 
learned from experience in that war that the Manchu Gov¬ 
ernment could be bullied into submission. Moreover, the 
treaties China had concluded with the foreign powers as 
a result of the Opium War were now used as a handle 
by the aggressors for imposing further demands on China. 
Thus, the so-called policy of “neutrality” was in practice a 
policy of blackmail vis-a-vis the Manchu Government. 

In 1853, Britain proposed to the United States Govern¬ 
ment that joint action be taken in China, saying that it was 
most opportune for them to take advantage of the present 
crisis facing China to force it to open up the whole country 
to foreign trade. The American Secretary of State, William 
Marcy, lost no time in instructing the U.S. Minister in 
China, Humphrey Marshall, to the effect that the United 
States should hold fast to the treaty provisions and main¬ 
tain a neutral attitude towards the Chinese civil war. Marcy 
added that it might be possible to do much in this regard in 
any crisis that “does or may exist in China to cause an 
abandonment of the unwise restrictions imposed by China, 
on foreign intercourse.”^ This shows that the United 
States intended to adopt an insidious policy of fishing in 
troubled waters. In fact, the three powers, Britain, the 
United States and France, while proclaiming a policy of 
“neutrality,” banded together to present their demands 
for a revision of treaties, clearly with the intention of tak¬ 
ing advantage of China’s critical internal situation to extend 
their rights and interests in China. In 1854, American 
Minister Robert McLane presented Yi Liang, Viceroy of 
Liangkiang (Kiangsu, Kiangsi and Anhwei), with a 
demand for a revision of treaties. Yi Liang quoted McLane 
as saying: 


^ Tyler Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia, The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, New York, 1922, pp. 213-214. 
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If the requests are granted, the United States will come to 
the aid of China in putting down the rebellion. Otherwise, I will 
report everything to my government and let the situation take 
its course.l 

This is a clear case of cajolery combined with threats. 

In 1854, the diplomatic representatives of the three 
powers, Britain, the United States and France, presented a 
joint demand for a revision of treaties. At first, they 
negotiated the matter in Kwangtung and Kiangsu but these 
negotiations proved fruitless. In October of the same year, 
they sailed north for negotiations with the Chinese officials 
off Taku. The following year, the United States appointed 
an “Old China Hand,” Peter Parker, as Minister to China. 
He was a man full of aggressive imperialist schemes, and 
he joined the British and French envoys in pressing forward 
the demand for a revision of treaties. The contents of the 
demand made by the powers may be seen from the instruc¬ 
tions the United States and British Governments had given 
their envoys. The main points stressed in the instruc¬ 
tions the British Government sent its Minister in 1854 were: 
(1) the opening of the whole interior of China and the 
cities on the coast to British trade, or failing this, to demand 
free navigation of the Yangtse River and the opening of 
Chinkiang, Nanking, Wenchow, and Hangchow as new 
treaty ports; (2) legalization of the opium trade; (3) 
abolition of inland transit dues on British goods; (4) per¬ 
mission for foreign envoys to reside in Peking, or failing 
this, to correspond with responsible officials of the Chinese 
Government, as well as the right of contact with provincial 
viceroys.2 In 1855, the United States Government instruct¬ 
ed Parker: (1) to demand that American diplomatic 
representatives be permitted to reside in Peking; (2) to 


^Annals of the Conduct of Foreign Relations (During the Reign 
of Hsien Feng), vol. 8, p. 19. 

*H. B. Morse, The International Relations of the Chinese Empire, 
liOngmans, Green, and Co., London, 1918, vol. 1, p. 414. 
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domund the lifting of all restrictions on American trade in 
China; (3) to demand the abolition of all restrictions on the 
activities of Americans in China.^ All this was nothing 
short of blackmail designed to compel the Manchu Govern¬ 
ment to give in completely. 

The Majichu Government could not but be perplexed by 
the turn the events were taking. On the one hand, the 
peasant masses had taken up arms to fight for their 
existence and to overthrow the existing regime. On the 
other hand, the foreigners, far from being satisfied with 
the concessions granted them by the treaties concluded 
after the 1842 war, were daily becoming bolder in their 
demands on the Manchu Government. In the eyes of the 
Manchu regime, this was precisely tlie moment when 
“internal troubles combined with foreign menace to jeop¬ 
ardize its position.” Finding themselves hemmed in be¬ 
tween “internal troubles” and “foreign menace,” that is, 
between the people and foreign aggressors, what attitude 
did the Manchus choose to adopt? 

As shown above, after the Opium War, the Manchu 
rulers followed a double-edged policy, wavering between the 
common people and the foreigners, ready to compromise 
with the aide which constituted a direct threat to the 
existence of their tottering regime. The Taipings had made 
it clear that they were out to overthrow the existing politi¬ 
cal and social order in its entirety, and therefore repre¬ 
sented a much graver threat than the commotion which had 
been caused by the people’s opposition to the opening of 
Canton in 1846. The Manchu Government decided that, 
come what may, it would not compromise with the “in¬ 
surgents,” and that it would fight to the end. Thenceforth, 
it was a foregone conclusion that the Manchus would go 
to any lengths to appease the foreign aggressors in order 
to be free to wage an all-out struggle against the Taipings. 
The situation was essentially as follows: On the one hand, 

’ Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia, p. 28 . 
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the foreign aggressors realized that the moment was most 
opportune to tighten their grip on the Manchus and there¬ 
fore minor concessions no longer satisfied their insa¬ 
tiable appetites. On the other hand, the Manchus, seeing 
that there were signs of the foreigners taking the side of 
the Taipings, feared that they would really come to the aid 
of the 'insurgents.’’ If concessions were made to the 
foreigners, would they induce them to modify their hostile 
attitude towards the Manchu Government and establish 
"friendly relations” with it? This question continued to 
trouble the minds of the Manchu rulers. 

It was the officials in Shanghai who first set the 
example of making concessions to the foreign aggressors 
on local issues. The "Hsiao Tao Hui” (Small Sword 
Society), which had been organized by the people in the 
suburbs of Shanghai and had rallied to the cause of the 
Tajping Uprising, occupied the city in September 1853 
before the Taiping army had reached the Shanghai area. 
The Taotai of Shanghai, Wu Chien-chang, took refuge in 
the foreign settlement. The customs could no longer collect 
duties. Moreover, Britain and the United States made 
every elTort to obstruct the restoration of customs services, 
and foreign ships, taking advantage of this situation, 
refused to pay duties. In June 1854, Wu Chien-chang nego¬ 
tiated an agreement with consuls of the treaty powers in 
Shanghai, whereby the collection of customs duties was 
entrusted to a commission composed of one Briton, one 
American and one Frenchman appointed by their consuls. 
It was thus that the foreigners, without much effort, took 
the customs administration of an .important Chinese port 
into their own hands. This only served to strengthen their 
conviction that, by deft manoeuvring, they would encounter 
no difficulties in exacting all that they wanted from the 
Manchu Government and its officials. 

With regard to the demands of the three powers for an 
all-round revision of treaties, it was also the officials in 
Shanghai who from the very beginning had advocated a 
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policy of compromise. In August 1854, the governor of 
Kiangsu, Chi Erh Hang Ah, a Manchu, memorialized the 
Manchu court in the following terms after he had talked 
■with American Minister McLane: 

McLane stubbornly clings to the provision of the Treaty of 
1844, stipulating that a revision is to be effected 12 years after 
the signing of the treaty. He has expressed the wish that all 
the ports along the Yangtse River up to Hankow be opened. The 
situation is such that there seems no way out. Therefore we had 
better temporize and appoint a trustworthy high-ranking official 
to come down to negotiate an agreement with the American 
Minister and grant his request. 

He was of the opinion that if “events should lead to 
a rupture at a time ■when Nanking is still occupied by the 
insurgents, the powers will invade the Yangtse River. In 
that case, they will be in no mood to negotiate and, con¬ 
sequently, any action on our part will be taken under the 
pressure of their threats. If we continue to act awry, we 
■will expose the Yangtse River to another great evil.”* The 
proposal submitted by Chi Erh Hang Ah was not 
immediately approved by the Manchu court. In fact, he 
was reprimanded in an “imperial edict.” In the opinion of 
the Manchu court the “appropriate measures” vis-a-vis the 
foreigners were the following: “Show them our magnanimi¬ 
ty and at the same time dampen their insolence so as to 
prevent them from reviving their wild demands.” At the 
same time, armed forces “should closely guard the ports 
in the lower reaches of the Yangtse River to prevent 
foreign warships from forcing their way in to establish 
contact with the rebels.”^ It will be seen that the Manchu 
Government had already adopted a policy of appeasement 
towards the aggressors but that it still suspected they 
might co-opei’ate with the Taipings. With the Taiping 


^Annals of the Conduct of Foreign Relations (During the Reign 
of Hsien Feng), vol. 8, p. 35, 

^Ihid., vol. 9, p. 5. 
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army directly threatening Kiangsu, the governor of this 
province, Chi Erh Hang Ah, who had conducted negotia¬ 
tions with the foreign envoys, firmly believed that the 
foreigners were sincere and trustworthy and that a policy 
of compromise would pay in the end. He wrote: 

If the foreigners harbour any intentions to aid the rebels and 
encroach upon the government (that is to say, should they sup¬ 
port the Taiping Uprising and oppose the Manchu Government— 
H.S.)t they can do so at any time they wish since the Yangtse 
River is already in rebel hands. Yet their representatives take 
the trouble to go all the way to Canton, Shanghai and Tientsin to 
negotiate with us. This fact seems to indicate that they bear 
no malice towards us.i 

In other words, the demands of the powers for the revision 
of treaties were taken as a manifestation of goodwill 
towards the Manchu Government. And what would happen 
if the government did not reciprocate this goodwill? 


If foreign merchants make trouble and refuse to pay taxes, 
not only will the garrison of Shanghai be left without pay and 
supplies, but the crews of the war junks at Nanking and Chingkou 
(Chinkiang) will also be placed in a similar position.2 

This meant that, in order to suppress the Taipings, the 
Manchus considered it most useful to reach a compromise 
with the foreign powers. In reality, the Manchu Govern¬ 
ment, already in financial straits, found it very difficult to 
carry on a war against the Taipings. The customs duties 
paid by foreign merchants constituted an important source 
of revenue for the upkeep of the Manchu army. The Manchu 
officials in Shanghai were very much alive to the vital 
importance of this question and for this reason they were 
the first to come forward with proposals for a compromise 
in foreign policy. In fact, they were the first to give 
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effect to such a policy of compromise by handing over the 
control of the customs administration in Shanghai to 
foreigners. 

In October 1854, the British and American envoys 
sailed north and arrived off Taku demanding direct nego¬ 
tiations with the government in Peking on the question of 
the revision of treaties. The negotiations were put in the 
charge of Chung Lun, who, after h,is talks with the envoys, 
memorialized the court: 


Proposals deemed acceptable should be referred to the pro¬ 
vincial viceroys and governors dealing with foreign affairs for 
careful study and necessary action in the light of the original 
treaties to show the foreigners that we are ready to appease 
them. ... If they return empty-handed, they will feel extreme¬ 
ly resentful. Though they dare not resort to any rash action 
right now, we may find it more difficult to deal with them if 
they choose to intrigue against us at a time when all is not 
going well in the South.i 

This was another plea for a compromise in foreign policy. 
By now, the Manchu Government, which regarded the 
revolutionary people as its implacable enemy, had already 
made the policy of compromise its guiding principle in deal¬ 
ing with the foreign aggressors. But with old suspicions 
still lingering in their minds, the Manchus hesitated about 
granting all the demands raised by the foreigners, though 
they were ready to make partial and minor concessions. 
Such being the case, the 1854 negotiations for the revision 
of treaties came to nothing. 

The powers were determined to make the most of the 
situation and pressed the Manchus for all-round concessions. 
If negotiations failed to serve their purpose, they were 
ready to resort to force. In 1854-56, however, Britain and 
France were occupied with the Crimean War and were 
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unable to divert their forces to the Far East So it was not 
until late in 1856 that, using as a pretext a minor incident 
(the so-called Lorcha Arrow Incident),^ they launched a 
war against China. Although, for internal political reasons, 
the United States took no direct part in the war, .its diplo¬ 
matic representatives acted in complete harmony with the 
British and French representatives. Tsarist Russia also 
had a share in the affair, sending an envoy to Hongkong to 
consult with the British, French and American Ministers 
on ways and means to bring pressure upon China. When, 
ill 1857, the Anglo-French navies sailed northwanl, all the 
four envoys accompanied the invading forces. So it may 
be said that the Second Opium War had been plotted jointly 
by the four powers, Britain, France, the United States and 
Russia, although it was waged only by the Anglo-l’reiich 
forces. 


L FKiHIlNG—^PROLOGUE TO 1 ()OPKICATIOM 

To begin with, it is necessary to clarify the causes of 
the Second Opium War. This war broke out at a time 
when the Manchus were locked in lierce battles with the 
Taiping army in the Yangtse region, with the issue of the 
struggle hanging in the balance. It was not because the 
Manchus had decided not to yield any more to the foreign 
aggressors. On the contrary, they were fully prepared to 
give in so as to prosecute the civil war with all the resources 
at their disposal, but the concessions they had already made 
had failed to satisfy the foreign aggressors, only serving 
to whip up their appetite. At the same time, it was cer¬ 
tainly not out of their sympathy for the Taipings that 


^ In October 1856, the Lorcha Arrow, a Chinese vessel lying in 
Canton harbour, was searched by Chinese officers. Several persons 
on board suspected of being pirates were arrested. The British in¬ 
tervened and used this incident as a pretext to stall war against 
China. 
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the powers took up arms against the Manchus. On the 
contrary, the war broke out because the powers had come 
to realize that the revolutionary Taipings would not satisfy 
all their desires and that, therefore, it would be better 
to enter into collusion with the Manchus. Indeed, their 
purpose in starting the war was to make the Manchus more 
servile. 

In the war against the foreigners, the Manchus, un¬ 
prepared for such a turn of events, displayed an attitude 
far less vigorous than in the war against the Taipings. 
In fact they did not put up any real resistance. At the 
first serious blow to their army, they sued for peace, 
making far greater concessions than ever before. In 
December 1857, the Anglo-French forces occupied Canton. 
(For three years Canton was under their military control.) 
The invaders reinstated Pai Kuei, whom they had taken 
prisoner, as governor on condition that he loyally collab¬ 
orate with the occupation army. This must have deeply 
impressed the Manchu Government. The following year 
(1858), the invading forces moved north, captured the 
Taku Forts in May, forced their way into the Pai River 
and pressed near Tientsin within nine days. Shocked and 
bewildered by the turn of the events, the Manchu Gov¬ 
ernment lost no time in indicating its readiness to submit. 
In June, it signed a series of treaties with tsarist Russia, 
the United States, Britain and France—which came to be 
known as the treaties of Tientsin. The treaties of Tien¬ 
tsin extended many-fold the privileges granted the foreign¬ 
ers by the Treaty of Nanking 16 years earlier. Thus the 
Anglo-American demands for the revision of treaties were 
basically satisfied. 

In their report to the emperor, Kuei Liang and Hua 
Sha Na who signed the treaties of Tientsin for the Manchu 
Government wrote: 


The foreigners have seen through the real situation prevail¬ 
ing in China. They understand perfectly well our difficulties 
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and dilemmas, and therefore have the audacity to encroach un¬ 
scrupulously upon our sovereignty. 

The report added: 

The situation is this: the internal rebellion has not been 
put down and the dangers from without again loom on the 
horizon. In these circumstances, it is as difficult to recruit 
soldiers as it is to raise funds to supply the army. 

The two envoys therefore considered that it was absolutely 
impossible to carry on the war. They wrote further: 

In view of the fact that they (the foreigners) have handed 
back Canton and withdrawn from Taku, it seems clear that they 
harbour no intention of effecting long-term occupation of Chi¬ 
nese territory. 

So these officials regarded the foreigners, after all, as 
friends. They concluded: 

It is our humble opinion that the powers quarrelled with 
China because of distrust and suspicions, and that now they are 
deeply grateful to Your Majesty for the privileges granted them. 
Therefore, if we treat them in a spirit of magnanimity and 
prove to them our sincerity and trustworthiness and if, as a 
result, we establish stable friendly relations with them, then our 
nation may well be spared the necessity of taking up arms to 
repel the foreign menace; and this may serve the purpose of 
keeping the foreigners quiet and contented.! 

In this report, hostility towards the people and readiness 
to toady with the foreign aggressors were clearly re¬ 
vealed. 

In the eyes of the Manchu Government, the residence 
of foreign envoys in Peking as provided by the treaties 
of Tientsin involved a greater loss of “face’’ than anything 


' Annals of the Conduct of Foreign Relations (During the Reign 
of Hsien Feng), voL 27, pp. 1-2. 
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else. (In fact, the Manchu Government feared that per¬ 
mission to foreign envoys to reside in Peking would con¬ 
vince the people that the emperor had bowed to the for¬ 
eigners and consequently the people would despise the 
court all the more.) Therefore, after the Anglo-French 
forces had evacuated Tientsin, the Manchu Government 
made an attempt to negotiate an alteration of the treaty 
provision on this question. The powers, however, would 
not agree to this. In 1859, the British and French Minis¬ 
ters again arrived in Taku, expressing their desire to pro¬ 
ceed to Peking to effect an exchange of the ratifications 
of the treaties of Tientsin on behalf of their two govern¬ 
ments. Moreover, they refused to proceed to Peking 
peacefully over the land route prescribed by the Manchu 
Government but ordered the fleet accompanying them to 
force its way into Taku. Seng Keh Lin Shen, commanding 
officer at the Taku Forts, gave orders to open fire on the 
foreign warships. The small Anglo-French forces suffered 
heavy casualties and were compelled to retreat. Mean¬ 
while, the American Minister who had also arrived in 
Taku travelled to Peking by the route prescribed by the 
Manchu Government. But Britain and France again 
declared war on China. 

In 1860, the Anglo-French invading forces once again 
moved north and occupied Tientsin. Continuing their 
advance, the invaders captured Peking, the capital of the 
Manchu Government. The Manchu Government for its 
part was neither determined nor ready to wage war against 
the foreign aggressors. And even after the fall of the 
capital and the emperor’s flight to Jehol, the Manchu Gov¬ 
ernment preferred to accept the humiliating peace terms 
dictated by the foreign aggressors rather than divert its 
forces, which were then engaged in fighting the Taipings 
in the South, to face the foreign menace. The result was 
the Convention of Peking which confirmed the provisions 
of the treaties of Tientsin and imposed further onerous 
obligations on China. 
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Through the treaties of Tientsin and .the Convention 
of Peking the aggressor nations acquired all they had 
demanded, and the Manchus, on their part, recognized 
these demands without much ado. This marked the birth 
of new relationships between China and foreign powers. 
Henceforth, the Manchu Government stopped wavering in 
its policy of appeasing the foreign aggressors on the one 
hand, and of vigorously suppressing the people with armed 
force on the other. Nor did the aggressors themselves 
waver in their policy of plundering China endlessly with 
the aid of the Manchu Government which they continued 
to support and tame for the purpose. If there is any truth 
in the saying that “You cannot make friends with anybody 
unless you fight him,” then this may apply to the develop¬ 
ment of relations between the Manchu Government and 
the foreign powers after the first and second Opium Wars. 

Hitherto, the Manchus had refused to let foreigners 
extend their tentacles of trade and religion into the interior 
of China. Now they gave in on this point. Hitherto, 
they had persisted in refusing to accept foreign envoys 
in Peking. Now they gave in on this too. At first, the 
Manchus had made concessions to the foreign aggressors 
out of fear, trying to ward off external crises in order to 
concentrate their strength to suppress internal disorders. 
But they soon discovered that, having made these con¬ 
cessions, they could obtain considerable support from for¬ 
eigners. 

It is not difficult, therefore, to understand why the 
foreigners, who as shown above had first lavished praise 
on the Taipings and proclaimed “neutrality” in the Chinese 
civil war, made a volte-face after they had defeated the 
Manchus once again and obtained the latter’s signature 
to the treaties of Tientsin and the Convention of Peking. 
They began to heap abuse on the Taipings and give con¬ 
crete aid and support to the Manchus. 

The change has been widely commented upon by bour¬ 
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geois writers in Britain and the United States, as well 
as in China. The American professor H. F. MacNair, for 
instance, described the situation prevailing at the time as 
follows: “England and France were fighting the Manchua 
in the North in 1860, but gradually it became clear that 
they would aid the Imperialists in the South.’’^ The 
American officer W. L. Bales put it more bluntly when 
he said: 

After the Arrow War (the Anglo-French war against China 
— H.S.) ended in 1860 with the British and French in occupa¬ 
tion of Peking there was a marked change in the attitude of the 
powers towards the rebellion. The British and French (in fact 
the Americans were also there— H.S.) came out in open support 
of the Imperial govornment.2 


Liang Chi-chao^ also saw the tenth year of the reign of 
Hsien Feng (1860) as the watershed year in which the 
powers changed their attitude towards the Taiping 
Uprising. He wrote: 

It was in the tenth year of the reign of Hsien Feng (1860) 
that a change took place in the attitude of Britain, France and 
the United States; for in that year they hinted to the court in 
Peking that they were willing to provide armed forces to assist 
the Manchus to suppress the rebellion.^ 

In fact, the change was plain to every one. In 1861^ 
that is, one year after the conclusion of the Convention of 
Peking, a British official, Alexander Michie, again visited 
the Taiping capital, Nanking. His report on this visit con- 


^ MacNair, Modern Chinese History, p. 351. 

^W. L. Bales, Tso TsungVang, Kelly and Walsh, Limited, Shang¬ 
hai, 1937, p. 189. 

®A central figure of the Chinese bourgeois political reform move¬ 
ment of 1898. He later degenerated into a supporter of the reactionary 
Manchu rule of the landlord and comprador class against the bour¬ 
geois revolutionaries led by Sun Yat-sen. 

^Liang Chi-chao, Li Hung-chang (in Chinese), p. 14. 
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tained entirely different conclusions from those drawn by 
the British mission which had visited Nanking in 1853. 
He said: “I have no hope of any good ever coming of the 
rebel movement. No decent Chinaman will have anything 
to do with it. They do nothing but burn, murder and 
destroy.”! 

In 1861, Anson Burlingame was appointed U.S. 
Minister to China. He was the first American Minister 
to reside in Peking in conformity with the provisions of the 
Treaty of Tientsin. Burlingame was closely associated 
with the foreign affairs of China. Although a supporter 
of President Lincoln in domestic politics and enjoying 
some sort of reputation as an exponent of freedom and 
equality, he had no sooner set foot on Chinese soil than 
he revealed his hostile attitude towards the Taipings, who 
were waging a struggle for the freedom and equality of 
the Chinese people. Burlingame made every effort to 
bolster up the autocratic Manchu Government which was 
out to suppress the freedom and equality of the Chinese 
people. According to the American bourgeois historian, 
F. W. Williams, Burlingame held the opinion that “the 
Imperial Government should be treated not only as the 
de jure power in the land, but sustained for the sake of 
humanity in its desperate struggle with anarchy by what¬ 
ever moral support was allowable in a diplomatic agent. 
His proposals to support the Manchus were approved by 
U.S. Secretary of State William H. Seward. 

Bourgeois writers ascribe the radical change in the 
attitude of the powers towards the Taipings to the “bad 
eonduct” of the Taipings shown in the latter period of 
their rule. It is true that the Taiping Uprising, which was 
by nature a purely peasant war, was not immune from 
certain weaknesses; and indeed these weaknesses became 


^MacNair, Modem Chinese History, p. 349. 

•F. W. Williams, Anson Burlingame and the First Chinese Mission, 
to Foreign Powers, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1912, p. 22. 
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more clear in the years after they had established their 
government at Nanking. But some of these weaknesses 
had been apparent even in the early days of the Taiping 
rule. At that time, however, many foreigners were of the 
opinion that the Taipings were definitely more progressive 
than the Manchus. In fact, this contrast remained true 
to the last days of the Taiping rule. Did the Manchu 
rulers, in the course of their long-drawn-out war against 
the Taipings, initiate any reform to do away with their 
conservatism, depravity, corruption and inaptitude? 
Definitely not. On the contrary, the Manchu soldiers con¬ 
tinued to burn, kill, destroy and pillage with ever growing 
ferocity as the war went on, while, in sharp contrast, the 
Taiping army always preserved the basic qualities that 
derive from a revolutionary peasant war. Therefore, such 
reasons do not explain why, precisely in 1860, the foreigners 
changed their attitude towards the Taipings. The root 
cause of the change was that, having acquired far-reaching 
concessions from the Manchu Government which claimed 
to represent the “decent Chinese” and was hostile to the 
“lower orders” in revolt, the powers were quite willing 
to band together with these “decent Chinese.” After they 
had brought the Manchu Government to its knees, the 
powers were only too willing to recognize it as the “legiti¬ 
mate government,” and render it “moral support,” holding 
that it was in conformity with “humanitarian considera> 
tions” to aid such a government to massacre the Chinese 
people. To enjoy the privileges granted by the treaties of 
Tientsin and the Convention of Peking in all parts of China 
and without molestation, the powers had to expedite the 
downfall of the Taiping Kingdom and help the Manchus 
“unify the country” at the earliest possible moment. 
Early in 1861, Britain and the United Stetes opened Han¬ 
kow and Eiukiang as new treaty ports. Consequently, it 
became an all-important task for these powers to aid the 
Manchus to oust the Taiping army from the lower reaches 
of the Yangtse River. 
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Anson Burlingame brought out this point even more 
clearly in his instructions to the American consul in 
Shanghai. He said: 

While we wish to give our moral support to the govern¬ 
ment, at the present time the power in the country which seems 
disposed to maintain order and our treaty rights, we should 
prefer that it organize its own defence taking only foreigners 
for instructing in the arts of peace and war, and these, as far 
as possible, from the small treaty powers.! 

Here Burlingame clearly explained why the powers adopted 
a policy of bolstering up the Manchu Government. And 
although he said that foreign instructors should be invited 
“from the small treaty powers,” it was in effect, as events 
showed later, the few “great powers” who had signed the 
treaties of Tientsin and the Convention of Peking who came 
forward to give military support to the Manchu Government. 

Burlingame indicated in no ambiguous terms that the 
governments of the powers had completely cast off their 
policy of “neutrality.” It must be added, however, that 
even while the powers were pretending to follow a policy of 
“neutrality” in the Chinese civil war, they were already 
collaborating with the Manchu Government in military 
matters. The only difference was that whereas previously 
collaboration with the Manchus was partial and unofficial, 
it now became an official and clear-cut policy of the powers. 

What were the instances of military collaboration 
between the powers and the Manchu Government before 
the conclusion of the Convention of Peking? 

We have mentioned that the Hsiao Tao Hui, which 
rallied to the cause of the Taipings, took the city of Shang¬ 
hai in 1853. On that occasion, Britain, France and the 
United States concentrated their forces in the “foreign 
settlement,” announcing that they would remain “neutral,” 


' Ibid., p. 34. 
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but that they would resist any Hsiao Tao Hui attack on 
the settlement. But when, in 1854, the officials in Shang¬ 
hai handed over the control of the customs administration 
to the foreigners, the foreign troops in the settlement began 
to participate actively in the war. The French forces were 
the first to go into action. They shelled the city of Shang¬ 
hai which was then in the hands of the Hsiao Tao Hui, 
and thus helped the Manchu troops rapidly suppress the 
uprising. This was the first instance of foreign interven¬ 
tion to help Manchu troops in the suppression of the 
Chinese people. 

In 1860, a mighty Taiping army under the command 
of the famous general Li Hsiu-cheng advanced towards 
Shanghai. The Manchus were still in a state of war with 
Britain and France in the North. In Shanghai, however, 
the foreign troops in the settlement collaborated with the 
Manchu forces in the defence of the city. It was mainly 
the military support given by the foreigners to the Manchus 
that prevented the Taiping army from capturing Shang¬ 
hai. The foreign forces remained on the defensive, think¬ 
ing it inadvisable to take the offensive to repulse the Taiping 
army. Later, F. T. Ward, an American mercenary cut¬ 
throat, proposed to the Manchus that he would enlist a 
number of foreign soldiers and attack Sungkiang in Kiangsu 
Province for them. For this, he demanded a reward of 
thirty thousand taels of silver. The deal was closed with¬ 
out delay. Ward led one hundred foreign soldiers (in¬ 
cluding English sailors and Filipinos) in an attack on 
Sungkiang; he failed, but succeeded in a second attempt. 
After this, operating from Sungkiang as a base, he co¬ 
operated with the Manchu troops in an assault on Chingpu, 
but suffered a serious defeat. His success at Sungkiang, 
however, won him the confidence of the Manchu officials 
and gentry in Shanghai. He was entrusted with enlisting 
Chinese recruits, who were trained by British and Ameri¬ 
can instructors in the use of modern weapons. 

In 1860, the Manchu officials in Kiangsu and Chekiang 
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vigorously advocated the employment of foreign troops 
to assist the Manchu forces in the campaign against the 
Taipings. At that time, however, the Manchu Government 
was at war with Britain and France in the North, so they 
had not the audacity formally to raise the question with 
the powers concerned. The employment of Ward, to all 
appearances, was arranged by the gentry and merchants 
of Shanghai. Yet it was really the official circles which 
pulled the strings, and the Peking government gave the 
deal its tacit approval. What was the attitude of Britain 
and the United States? They aided the Manchu forces on 
the pretext that they were “protecting the Shanghai settle¬ 
ment.” Ward’s enlistment of foreign recruits for service 
with the Manchu Government clearly constituted a viola¬ 
tion of the principle of “neutrality.” Indeed, the British 
authorities protested to the American consul, charging 
Ward with enticing British sailors to desert. And the 
American consul took Ward into custody aboard an Ameri¬ 
can warship on the charge that his activities ran counter 
to the policy of “neutrality.” But Ward was soon allowed 
to escape. He reappeared in Sungkiang, training Chinese 
soldiers, as before, with the help of British “deserters.” 
It is clear that although the help Ward and his associates 
had given the Manchus in 1860 in the war against the 
Taipings was considered a private affair, it was silently 
approved of by the foreign authorities concerned. It is 
also clear that the powers, with the treaties of Tientsin in 
their hands, harboured the intention of supporting the 
Manchus in the South in spite of their attack on Peking in 
the North. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the Convention 
of Peking, the powers cast off their masks of “neutrality” 
without any further ado. The French Minister went so 
far as formally to offer to the Manchu Government his 
country’s help in suppressing the “rebellion.” The tsarist 
Minister also tried to get the Manchus to agree to use 
Hussian troops for the purpose, while American merchants 
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offered to transport tribute rice for the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment. And so the Manchu Government began to consider 
seriously the question of using foreign troops. 

The changes in the attitude of the powers towards 
the Taiping State and the Manchu Government before and 
after 1860 may be summed up as follows: To the Taipings 
the powers first held out a friendly hand and then showed 
the mailed fist, while to the Manchu Government they 
first showed the mailed fiat and then held out an olive 
branch. The purpose of the powers in fighting the Man- 
chus in 1860, and up to the capture of Peking, was to pave 
the way for co-operation. 


5. MILITARY CO-OPERATION 

In the preceding chapter we used the saying that 
“You cannot make friends with anybody unless you fight 
him” to explain the relations that prevailed between the 
Manchu Government and the powers after the war waged 
against China by the Anglo-French forces. Did the Man¬ 
chu authorities learn anything new from the conduct of 
the foreign powers? Hitherto, the Manchus had always 
been afraid that invasion by the West would lead to the 
establishment of a new dynasty in place of the old, just 
as each of the invading hordes of the barbarians, and the 
Manchus themselves, had done after conquering China. 
But now they set their minds at ease. The invading' 
Anglo-French forces occupied Peking in 1860, but evacuated 
it soon after the conclusion of the Convention of Peking, 
leaving the Manchu regime unchanged. Thus in a 
memorial to the court in January 1861, Prince Kung (Yi 
Hsin), who was responsible for China’s foreign affairs, 
wrote: 


After the ratification of the treaties, the foreign troops 
withdrew to Tientsin and sailed southward. The requests they 
had made were based on treaty provisions. It is clear that 
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since they are not going to make any claim either on our terri¬ 
tory or on our people they can yet be won over with good faith 
and tamed. In the meantime, we should strive to become strong 
and prosperous. The situation seems to be different from the 
one which had obtained in the past. 

In plain words, this official jargon simply means that since 
foreigners still had a use for the Manchu regime and were 
not inclined to supersede it, to make friends with the 
foreigners was a paying proposition. The memorial went 
on to say: 

Reviewing the situation, we may say that the position we 
have assumed to-day vis-a-vis the foreign powers bears some 
resemblance to the attitude assumed by the Kingdom of Shu 
towards the Kingdom of WuA The two kingdoms were enemies, 
but when Chuko Liang was at the helm of the state affairs of the 
Kingdom of Shu, he initiated a policy of improving relations with 
the Kingdom of Wu by sending an envoy to negotiate an agree¬ 
ment for a joint attack on the Kingdom of Wei. 

To make it clearer, the memorial added: 

In so far as the present-day situation is concerned, the twin 
evils of the Fa (meaning the Taiping Uprising— H.S.) and Nien 
(meaning the uprising of organized peasantry in the North, 
rallying to the cause of the Taipings— H.S.) are mortal dangers. 
Russia is less dangerous . , . and Britain is even less so. There¬ 
fore, we should, first and foremost, suppress the Fa and Nien, 
leaving the question of Russian menace to be dealt with later, and 
the question of the danger from Britain, to a still later date.2 

Clearly, the memorial, by recalling the historical episode 
of the alliance between the Kingdom of Shu and the King- 


^Wei, Shu and Wu were three rival kingdoms, each ruling over a 
part of China during the period from 220 to 264. Chuko Liang, the 
prime minister of the Kingdom of Shu, was an outstanding statesman 
and strategist. 

^Annals of the Conduct of Foreign Relations (During the Reign 
of Hsien Feng), vol. 71, p. 18. 
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dom of Wu, meant to suggest a policy aimed at destroying 
the Taiping State with the aid of foreign powers. 

Would any “ill effects” arise from a policy of collabora¬ 
tion with foreign powers? Before coming to a definite 
conclusion, the Manchu Government, at the end of 1860, 
instructed its provincial viceroys and governors to express 
their opinions on this subject. The governor of Kiangsu, 
Hsueh Huan, who had collaborated with Ward, whole¬ 
heartedly supported such a policy, stressing that the 
assistance of foreign troops would enable the government 
to launch an attack on the Taipings with land and naval 
forces and would ensure good prospects of retaking Nan¬ 
king and dislodging the Taipings from the Yangtse Valley. 
The newly appointed viceroy of Liangkiang (Kiangsu, 
Kiangsi and Anhwei), Tseng Kuo-fan, who was responsible 
for directing the campaign against the Taipings, expressed 
fear that a victory gained with the assistance of foreign 
troops might give rise to complications, but, taking every¬ 
thing into consideration, thought that the court would do 
well to accept the foreigners’ offer to “assist in suppressing 
the rebellion.” He stressed that he considered the attitude 
of the United States the most favourable and thought it 
the ideal country to co-operate with. In May 1861, Prince 
Rung submitted a memorial asking for permission to pur¬ 
chase “foreign vessels and cannon.” In this memorial he 
said: 


After establishing friendly relations with the British and 
French we have been at peace with them. It seems they can be 
induced to side with us. If we take this opportunity to reach an 
understanding with the foreign powers, if we unite with them to 
suppress the rebels, it will not be difficult gradually to wipe out 
the latter.! 

In the winter of 1861, the main force of the Taiping 
army under the command of General Li Hsiu-cheng 


‘Wang Chih-chun, A Chronicle of Trade Relations with Foreign- 
Powers (in Chinese), vol. 15. 
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launched another big offensive in the lower Yangtse. 
Starting out from Kiangsi, Li Hsiu-cheng entered Chekiang^ 
took Hangchow and thence advanced with his victorious 
forces towards Shanghai. At this juncture, the Manchus 
ordered Tso Tsung-tang’s army to move into Chekiang* 
At the same time, Li Hung-chang was ordered to pro¬ 
ceed with his Anhwei army to the rescue of Shanghai* 
But the Anhwei army, stationed at Anking, could not get 
to Shanghai immediately. So the British promptly came 
forward with a helping hand. The admiral commanding 
the British fleet in Chinese waters permitted British mer¬ 
chant vessels in the lower Yangtse to transport the 8,000- 
strong Anhwei army from Anking to Shanghai, then the 
main battlefield of the Chinese civil war. At the same 
time, the Manchu Government formally announced its 
decision to seek the assistance of foreign troops. The 
‘‘imperial edict” of February 8, 1862, said shamelessly: 

. . . The situation in Shanghai is extremely critical. The 
Tsungli Yamen has already approached the British and French 
ministers in Peking in connection with the question of using 
foreign troops to assist in the suppression of the rebellion. 
Hsueh Huan reports that British and French officials have con¬ 
tributed a great deal to our cause. In fact, French warships 
have bombarded the rebels. This clearly demonstrates that the 
two powers earnestly desire to establish cordial relations with 
us. It is natural that Shanghai, an important commercial cen¬ 
tre, should be jointly defended by China and foreign powers.... 
The military situation is very critical, and if everything has to 
be referred to Peking for decision by the Tsungli Yamen itself, 
there will be too big a delay. Hsueh Huan is hereby authorized 
to negotiate with the British and French on the question of 
employing foreign mercenaries to assist in the suppression of 
the rebellion. We would certainly not object to any decision 
which could contribute to the suppression of the rebels. Should 
the powers concerned put forward any request for rewards for 
their services these requests may be considered favourably, so 
as to promote friendly relations with them.i 

"^Annals of the Conduct of Foreign Relations (During the Reign 
of Tung Chih), vol. 4, p. 2. 
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Of course the foreign powers were overjoyed at 
Manchu overtures “to promote friendly relations” of this 
kind. The British and French formed a joint force 
in the Shanghai settlement to aid the Manchus in their 
fight against the Taipings. 

The Anglo-French forces, under the command of 
Admiral J. Hope and General C. Staveley (Britain) and 
Admiral A. Protet (France) launched their first attack 
on the Taiping army at Kaochiao in February 1862. The 
British and the French shamelessly tried to justify this 
act of war on the ground that, because they possessed 
“concessions” in Shanghai, they had a right to defend 
areas within a radius of 30 miles around the city. Thus 
the Anglo-French forces came to conduct open war on 
Chinese soil and they massacred and plundered the Chinese 
people. The French Admiral Protet was killed in action 
in May 1862. The Anglo-French forces took part in the 
military operations against the Taipings in Chekiang. In 
May 1862, the Anglo-French fleet landed a force in Hang¬ 
chow Bay and helped the Manchu troops to capture and 
garrison Ningpo. 

The foreign aggressors changed their tactics of inter¬ 
vention so as to gain greater flexibility. They began to 
organize irregular forces, and so Ward’s detachment and 
the French contingent formed in Chekiang appeared on the 
scene. 

By that time the civil war of 1861-65 had broken out 
in the United States and the American Navy in China was 
gradually withdrawn. But the force organized, trained and 
led by Ward in a “private” capacity remained in China and 
played an ever more important role. By now this force 
was no longer “illegitimate.” With official blessing of the 
Manchu Government and open support of the American and 
British Governments, it took an active part in the battle 
against the Taipings in the suburbs of Shanghai. In March 
1862, the Manchu Government issued an order honouring 
Ward’s troops with the title of “Ever Victorious Army.”^ 
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In September, Ward’s army was ordered to cross the Hang¬ 
chow Bay to attack the Taipings from Ningpo. Ward was 
mortally wounded in the battle for Tsechi. In a special 
report to the State Department, American Minister Bur¬ 
lingame expressed his deep sorrow over Ward’s death. 
Among other things he said: “Indeed, he taught the 
Chinese their strength, and laid the foundations of the 
only force with which their government can hope to defeat 
the rebellion.”^ Ward was succeeded by another Ameri¬ 
can, H. A. Burgevine. But Burgevine made a bad job of 
it, and was dismissed and replaced by the British officer 
C. G. Gordon. In 1863, the so-called “Ever Victorious 
Army,” under Gordon’s command, helped Li Hung-chang’s 
Anhwei army launch a counter-offensive against the Tai¬ 
pings. Subsequently, with Gordon’s assistance the Man- 
chus recaptured such cities as Kiating, Changshu, Kunshan, 
Soochow, Ihing, Liyang and Changchow. There can be no 
doubt that without Gordon’s help, Li Hung-chang’s Anhwei 
army would not have attained such results. 

In Ningpo, French officers, following Ward’s example, 
formed a Sino-French contingent, known at the time as the 
“French Riflemen.” After Ward’s death in the Tsechi 
battle in September 1862, the “Ever Victorious Army” with¬ 
drew to Shanghai, while the French force remained in this 
area to continue military operations. Just as Ward and 
Gordon had greatly assisted Li Hung-chang, so the French 
force played a great part in the campaign of the Manchii 
Government troops under Tso Tsung-tang in Chekiang. At 
that time, the province of Chekiang was almost fully under 
the Taiping control. Slowly, overcoming great difficulties, 
Tso’s army drove northward from the upper reaches of 
the Chientang River, while the French force, operating 
from Ningpo, fanned out westward and helped the Man- 
chus seize the east coast of Chekiang. In March 1863, 
Tso’s army and the French force effected a junction before 


^MacNair, Modern Chinese History, p. 357. 
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Shaohing, which fell under their combined attack. After 
this, Tso’s army descended on Fuyang. For six months 
the Taipings valiantly defended the town, and Tso could 
not take it. It was only after the French force had been 
diverted to this front and bombarded the city with heavy 
guns that the Taiping garrison was compelled to withdraw. 
In March 1864, aided by the French, Tso’s army captured 
Hangchow. 

The main force of the Hunan army of the Manchu 
Government under Tseng Kuo-fan laid siege to Nanking in 
May 1862, but it was not until July 1864 that Tseng was 
able to capture the city. It is questionable, however, wheth¬ 
er the siege of Nanking by T.seng’s forces could have 
been successful without Li Hung-chang’s victory in the area 
between Nanking and Shanghai, gained with the assistance 
of the “Ever Victorious Army,” and without Tso Tsung- 
tang’s success in Chekiang aided by the French force. 

Naturally, we cannot ascribe the failure of the Tai¬ 
ping Uprising entirely to the assistance given the Man- 
chus by foreign powers. Its failure was mainly due to 
its own weaknesses. It is an indisputable fact, however, 
that the foreign powers, by helping to suppress the Tai¬ 
ping Uprising, saved the Manchu Dynasty at a critical 
moment. In his biography of Li Hung-chang, written in 
1901, Liang Chi-chao, speaking from the viewpoint of the 
Manchu Dynasty, commented as follows; 

True, the brilliant success of Li Hung-chang in putting down 
the rebellion was due to the fact that the officers and men in 
the Anhwei army had fought valiantly and tenaciously, but the 
main factor was the assistance given by Ward and Gordon. 
Likewise, Tso Tsung-tang had been successful in recovering 
Chekiang largely because he was aided by French generals like 
d’Aiguebelle and Giquel. Thus, the Manchu Dynasty, which was 
practically at its last gasp, owed its survival mainly to the British 
and French.i 


’Liang Chi-chao, Li Hung-chang, pp. 24-25. 
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Commenting upon the significance of this historical 
episode, Captain Bales, who wrote a biography of Tso 
Tsung-tang, pointed out in his work: 

The earlier accounts written by foreigners have, very 
naturally, centred about the participation of foreigners in the 
suppression of the rebellion, particularly the part played by the 
“Ever Victorious Army” under General Gordon. An idea thus 
got abroad that foreigners did in effect put down the Taiping 
Rebellion. 


Bales did not agree with this exaggerated estimation but 
he himself expressed the following opinion: 

Their (meaning the foreign interventionists— H.S.) con¬ 
tribution was of great value in the last stage of the conflict. 
They handled the Customs administration for the government, 
thus providing the Chinese with some of the sinews of war. 
They used troops and warships in the Shanghai and Ningpo 
zones. They loaned officers to assist in maintaining the Sino- 
Foreign contingents that grew out of Ward’s efforts. They sold 
arms and supplies, and probably loaned some, to the Chinese 
and practically imposed an embargo on such sales to the Tai- 
pings. All this assistance, if it did not win the war, certainly 
hastened its close.i 


This passage becomes a most fitting description of the 
situation if, for Bales’ word “Chinese,” we substitute “the 
Manchu rulers.” 

What is worthy of our attention is not the relative 
weight of the foreign and Manchu contributions to the 
victory over the Taiping army. The important thing is 
that, as a result of their common efforts for the suppres¬ 
sion of the revolutionary movement of the Chinese peo¬ 
ple, the Manchu rulers and the foreign powers established 
friendly relations. It has been shown that they found it 
possible to establish close relations and to collaborate in 


^W. L. Bales, Tso TsungVang, pp. 189-190. 
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spite of their mutual suspicions, animosity and even 
occasional wars. This represented a turning point in the 
relations between China and the foreign powers after the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Nanking. 

In January 1864, Lieutenant Lyster, an Englishman 
residing in Shanghai, made the following remark in a letter 
home: “The present government is very weak and cannot 
last very long. If Goi’don liked, he could dethrone the 
Emperor and start a new dynasty, if foreign powers did 
not intervene.”^ Clearly, this officer, though filled with 
arrogant ideas of superiority, was lacking in experience. 
The experienced colonialists had come to the conclusion 
that the Manchu Government, weakened as it was by cor¬ 
ruption and depravity, was a government to their liking. 
Establishment of a “Gordon dynasty” would have encoun¬ 
tered considerable difficulties. Drawing on the experience 
gained in the great Taiping Revolution, the powers began 
to realize that, in order to control China and to fleece 
the Chinese people, it was more desirable to preserve and 
support the Manchu Dynasty than to see it crumble. It 
need cause no surprise, therefore, that, despite having 
fought each other in two Opium Wars in twenty years, 
the two sides had eventually connived to strangle the 
Chinese people’s revolution by brute force. 

As Comrade Mao Tse-tung put it: 

The history of imperialist aggression upon China, of 
imperialist opposition to China’s independence and to her develop¬ 
ment of capitalism, constitutes precisely the history of modern 
China. Revolutions in China failed one after another because 
imperialism strangled them; hence innumerable revolutionary 
martyrs died nursing a feeling of everlasting indignation.2 

Comrade Mao Tse-tung also said: 


•MacNair, Modem Chinese History, p. 363. 

'Mao Tse-tung, On New Democracy, Foreign Languages Press, 
Peking, 1954, p. 30. 
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The process of the transformation of China into a semi¬ 
colony and colony by imperialism allying with Chinese feudalism 
is at the same time the process of the struggle of the Chinese 
people against imperialism and its lackeys.1 

The events from 1840-1864 illustrate the accuracy of this 
formulation of the main direction of the modern history 
of China. 


^Mao Tse-tung, The Chinese Revolution and the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party, Foreign Languages Press, Peking, 1954, p. 24. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE MYTH OF “REGENERATION”; TOADYING 
TO THE FOREIGNERS 
(1864-1894) 


1. IGNOMINIOUS “REGENERATION” 

Although the Manchu forces captured Nanking, the 
Taiping capital, in July 1864, and thus put an end to the 
revolutionary order born of the peasant uprising, this in 
no way signified that the Manchu regime had consolidated 
its position and succeeded in “unifying the country by arm¬ 
ed force.” Not only did the remaining Taiping forces carry 
on their activities with unmitigated vigour, but the peas¬ 
ants and national minorities rose in armed revolt in the 
South, North, Northwest and Southwest, and their revolt 
spread like a prairie fire. 

While the Manchu rulers were joyfully celebi'ating 
the “Nanking victory,” the situation prevailing in China 
was as follows: 

1. Part of the remaining Taiping forces in Kiangsu 
and Chekiang withdrew to Anhwei and Kiangsi and thence 
made their way south to Kwangtung and Fukien. Numer¬ 
ically they were still very strong and the Manchus ordered 
the Hunan and Anhwei armies to suppress them. It was 
not until the spring of 1866 that this part of the Taiping 
forces was completely defeated. 

2. Another part of the remaining Taiping forces 
north of the Yangtse River joined the “Nien” movement. 
The “Nien” movement was an uprising of the peasants in 
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Hciiiaii and Anhwoi. It had made its weight felt during 
the early period of the Taiping rule. Reinforced by the 
remaining Taiping forces, it gained immensely in strength, 
and its influence spread to eight provinces: Kiangsu, 
Anliwei, liuiKh, Honan, Shantung, Shansi, Shensi and 
Hopei. In May 18(15, the “Nien’’ forces defeated the Man- 
chu troops in a battle in Shantung in which the famous 
Manchu general. Prince Seng Keh Lin Shen, was killed 
The Manchu court was greatly shaken and ordered Tseng 
Kuo-fan, Li Hung-chang and Tso Tsung-tang to sui)press 
the “Nien” Uprising. By massacres and with recoiu’se to 
other inhuman methods th(‘y finally succeeded in 1858. 

3. The uprising of (he Miao people in Kweicliow 
Province. The Miaos, suffering from the oppression of the 
Manchu ofiicials, had rebelled against the Manchus as early 
as 1855. By 1864, only Kweiyang, the capital of Kwei¬ 
chow Province, still remained in the hands of the Manchu 
troops. The flame of struggle spread to the neighbouring 
provinces of Yunnan, Kwaiigsi, Hunan and Szechuan. The 
Manchus ordered the Hunan army to put down the Miao 
uprising. It was not until more than one hundred thou¬ 
sand Wmo people had been slaughtered that the Manchus 
claimed ‘'victory'' in 1872. 

4. The uprising of the Hui people in Yunnan. 
Although not great in numbers, the Hui people in Yunnan 
began to unite in 1855 against the Manchu officials. They 
rebelled and carried on their struggle for more than ten 
years. The rebellion reached its peak by 1868 when the 
Huis were in occupation of as many as fifty towns of the 
province. The massacres of the people by the Manchu 
troops put an end to the uprising in 1873. 

5. The uprising of the Hui people in the Northwest. 
The Hui people in Shensi and Kansu rose in 1861 and 1862, 
rallying to the cause of the ‘'Nien" movement. Having 
defeated the “Nien" forces, the Manchus launched an attack 
against the Huis and the job of suppressing the rebels 
again fell to Tso Tsung-tang's army. The uprising ended 
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in 1873. In 1877, Tso T^suiig’-tan^^r led an expeditionary 
force to Sinkiaii.e" to suppress an uprisinp: of the Hu;-< and 
other national mijiorities there. 

These events prove that, after the capture of Nanking', 
the Manchus were compcdled to spend more than ten years 
waging a cruel civil war to suppress tho people’s uri'isings 
in various parts of the country. Here we have cited only 
the more important uprisings, leaving out the many sporadic 
revolts which flared up during this period. 

The Taiping Uprising, fully revealing as it did the 
corruption and incompetence of tlie Manchu ruling machine, 
had shaken its rule to the very foundation. The iManchu 
rulers were in a slate of great consternation and some of 
the foreigners sensed the gravity of the crisis. Foreign 
oflicers who had abetted the Manchus in their fight against 
the Taipings, like Lieutenant I.yster, were inclined to be¬ 
lieve that the Mam l\u Government was on the verge of 
collapse. But in spite of the strain and stress of the time, 
the Manchus managed to hold their tottering regime 
together. Not only did they suppress the Taiping Uprising 
but, in the course of ten yeai's of civil war, put down the 
other uprisings in various parts of the country. 

P\)r a number of years after 1864, the Manchu rulers 
themselves were convinced that they had tided over their 
difliculties and entered a period of “regeneration.” What 
were the reasons for this belief? The reasons were two¬ 
fold. In the first place, the main forces of the people 
who had rebelled against the Manchus were made up of 
the oppressed peasants alone. The Taiping Uprising 
represented the highest achievement that a purely peasant 
war in a feudal era could possibly attain. But, during 
their rule, the Taipings revealed their own weaknesses, 
which made it impossible for them to establish a stable 
government. In the end the uprising was crushed. The 
other peasant uprisings and rebellions of the national 
minorities were on a considerably smaller scale as regards 
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both political and military organization. Theretore, they 
could not start a people’s revolution on a nation-wide scale 
to overthrow the Manchu regime. 

In the second place, the tottering Manchu regime had 
secured two favoural)]e conditions which contributed to its 
survival. Tln^y were: 

(1) The campaign against the Taipings brought the 
Manchu court and the Han landlords closer together, with 
the latter vigorously supporting the former. For two 
hundred years, the Manchus as alien rulers of China had, 
on the whole, maintained harmonious relations with the 
Han landlords, although, up to the Taiping Uprising, the 
Manciui court had kept a suspicious eye on the upper 
stratum of the Han landlord class, hesitating to entrust 
its representatives with political and military power. 
When the war against the Taipings broke out, the ‘'Eight 
Hanner ’ garrisons, the mainstay of the Manchu forces, 
proved completely devoid of fighting ability as did the 
so-cal! .d "Green Banner'’ garrisons, recruited from among 
the Han people and maintained by the Manchus in peace¬ 
time. The Manchus, therefore, had no alternative but 
completely to rely upon the Hunan and Anhwei armies 
tinder Tseng Kuo-fan, Tso Tsiing-tang and Li Hung-chang 
—two armies formed along the lines of the customary 
provincial landlords’ armed forces. The Manchus pro¬ 
moted Tseng, Tso and Li to high offices and bestowed 
aristocratic titles upon them in recognition of their 
“meritorious” services. This was the first time the Man¬ 
chus had conferred such honours on men of Han origin. 
Seeing that the Manchu rulers had made such far-reaching 
concessions, the landlords and gentry represented by 
Tseng Kuo-fan, Tso Tsung-tang and Li Hung-chang were 
ready to give their all to the Manchu Dynasty. 

At the time, some foreigners wondered "why such 
men as Tseng Kuo-fan supported an alien and tottering 
throne, or, why, with the power in his hands, he did not 
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throw the Manehus out and set up a Chinese dynasty/’^ 
It is not difficult to understand the reasons. The tidal 
wave of the peasant uprisiipj:s struck not only at the Jian- 
chu rule but also at the interests of the landlord class as 
a whole. Consequently, landlords of Han nationality, hav¬ 
ing’ secured ^reat concessions from the Manchu rulers and 
risen to real political power, thoiqrht it better to help the 
I\Ianchus suppress the peasant uprisine\^; than lake tin risk 
of setting* up a new dynasty. A (‘ompaidson with the 
events of the latter period of the Monyml Dynasty (1271)- 
13G8) may throw further li^ht on this question. Then 
too, aliens (the Mongols) ruled China, and there were also 
mass peasant uprisings. Hut the Dlonprol rulers ironi lirst 
to last barred tlio landlords and gentry of Han nationality 
from political ])ower. To fmd a way out, therefore, a 
section of the Han landlord class joined with the peasants 
and made us<' of their forces to set up a new dynasty to 
serve the interests of the landlord class. Thus, in rallying 
the entire Han landlord power under their banner to weath¬ 
er the internal crisis, the IManchus ])roved themselves 
crafty and adroit. 

(2) After the Taiping Uprising the foreign aggressors 
who had helped the Manchiis to suppress the people did 
not deviate from their policy of bolstering up the Manchu 
regime. This was another condition favourable to the 
survival of the Manchu regime. If the landlords’ troops 
under Tseng Kuo-fan, Tso Tsung-tang and Li Hung-chang 
had not collaborated with foreigners during the war 
against the Taipings, thus obtaining a considerable quantity 
of modern arms as well as the assistance of a number of 
foreign officers, they would have found it impossi])le to wnn 
the subsequent civil war which the Manchus launched to 
put down the people’s uprising in the following ten years. 
They secured the services of a British officer named Cap¬ 
tain Coney in fighting the “Nieii” forces in Shantung. 


^ W. L. Bales, Tso Tsungt'ang, p, 191. 
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And they ctlksIukI the Hui uprising: in Yunnan with the 
help of the French. The Manchu authoidties invited a 
French mei'chant, Jeiin Dupuis, to YYinnan to he!}) them 
i)uy arms from abroad. Consequently lie was allowed to 
transport arms and ammunition to Yunnan from Indo-China 
l)y way of the Red River. By this arrany:ement, the 
Fi*ench w’ere enalded to exydore the waterways connecting: 
Yunnan and Indo-Oiina while the Manchus g:ot the arms 
they needed for sui)])ressinp: the people's uprising:. 

Here it is necessary to point out that many writers on 
the modern history of Cliina have, consciously or 
unconsciously, presented (‘vents in a wrong; ligdit. They 
describe the imperialists’ ])olicy of agg*ression against 
(■hina in such crude terms as to make it appear that the 
Manchu regime was little less than a wretched victim, con¬ 
tinually at the mercy of, and humiliated by, the imperialist 
powers. This description contradicts historical facts. 
Even among works which strive to get rid of the traditional 
conception of history, many are influenced by purely 
national sentiments and therefore contain the same mis¬ 
takes. As shown in the preceding chapl(*r, during the 
twenty years after 1840, the rulers of China and the Chinese 
people had adopted different attitudes towai'ds the foreign 
aggressors. It would be wrong to regard the China of 
that period, particularly after the cruel and fierce civil 
w’ar between the Manchus and the Taipings, as an indivisible 
whole under the rule of the Manchu Government, There 
w^as the China ruled by the Manchus with the support 
of the landlord class; there was also the China of the 
peasants, where armed revolts succeeded one another. The 
imperialists continued to commit acts of aggression against 
China. They clung to the policy of bolstering up the 
Manchu regime and helped it to oppress the people. There 
was nothing surprising in this. As already shown, this 
policy came into being in the latter period of the Taiping 
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Uprising and was consistently carried out in the ten years 
that followed. 

On this point, the American bourgeois writer K. S. 
Latourette drew the conclusion that flows inescapably from 
the. facts. In dealing with China's foreign relations in 
1860-1893 (between the Second Opium War and the Sino- 
Japane.se W'ar), he wrote: 

The life of the Ch’in^ dyjia.^ty was ])T‘oIoncrt‘d not only by 
the opportune suppression of inlernai icbellion, hut also by the 
absence of crisis in the Empire’s relations with (iceidental powers 
so j^rave as those (T l.s:J9-l(S42 and S,b(). Whih* not entirely 

satisfactory to Wei-ternei'S, the treaties which canu^ as the 
I'Cfaill of tliesf' wars at h*ast pctmih-ed th<‘ removal of most of the 
^liitT coninlaints whieli the aliens had aji’ainst theii* former status 
in China. . . . The Westerner, too, was still a,u'‘.i’ressive. He 
often wi.hed ^I'r'ater pi'ivileKihS than liioso already his and uii 
more than one oeeasi(>n eiu-ioached on the teiTilory of the 
Em])ire. However, for .sevej-al years afiei' ISdO Western Powders, 
and espf'cially Creat I'ritain and the United l^tates, conducted 
their relatioiis with China on the haf^is of the belief that their 
interests would he best served l»y siip])oi linft’ the dit»‘nity and 
authority of tlio Iniiierial jrovernment to strenc'then it in the 
siipi)]('ssion ot internal disorder.! 

The Ameriean bour^enis writer?, Owen and Eleanor 
Lattirnore, likewise ]K)inted out: 

At the time of I lie Opium War (this, in broad terms, refers 
to the period from 184t» to 18G0— ILS.). th(‘ Manchu dynasty 
was already in marked decay. The Oi)ium War Ki'avely injured 
the prestiiLre of the Manchus, and their dynasty would have fallen 
within a decade or two, had it not l>een for the fact that the 
forei^'ners themselves, after defeatiipe: the Manchus, had an 
interest in maiiitaininst: the dynasty in order to dictate, throu.eh 
the Manchu court, the kind of j^'overnment that suited their own 
interests..- 


’ K. S. Latourette, The Chinese, Their liislorii and Culture, Third 
Edition, The Macmillan Company, Hew York, 1947, p. 364. 

"Owen and Eleanor Lattirnore, The Making of Modern China, A 
Short History, George £ind Unwin, Lid.. London, 1945, p. 119. 
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It is not difficult to sec* that the Manchus faced their 
[gravest crisis in 18G0 when the Manchu court fled to Jehol. 
At that juncture, the AiiRlo-French invadinji: forces had 
entered Peking in the North; the Taiping army had just 
gained a new victory in the South; and Tseng Kuo-fan’s 
Hunan army was at its strongest. There was a strong 
likelihood tliat any one of these three forces might put an 
end to the Maiichu Dynasty, But the crisis of 18G0 passed, 
because the foi’ces of the Chinese landlords represented 
by Tseng Kuo-fan still felt that it was most to their interests 
to sup])ort the Manchu Dynasty, and because the foreign 
aggressors thought so too. By bowing to these two forces, 
the Manchus were able to defeat the Taiping Uprising as 
well as the various people’s uprisings which broke out 
after it. It is necessaiT, however, to remember that the 
root cause of the failure of these people's uiudsings lay in 
the weaknesses attending a purely peasant war. Later, 
when the might of the I'jeople's revolution grew stronger, 
the Manchu rulers could do nothing about it, even with 
the support of the Chinese landlords and the aid of the 
im])ej*ialist powers. Though the Manchu regime dragged 
on for only another 4(1 years after 1864, it could not I’ule 
eternally. 

After the defeat of the Taiping Uprising, there was 
the so-called 'Regeneration during the reign of Tung Chih." 
Under this emperor (1862-1874), the great uprisings of 
the people collapsed one after another, and a ix^riod of 
peace with foreign powers followed the conclusion of the 
treaties of Tientsin and the Convention of Peking. The 
bureaucratic landlords, speaking from the Manchu view¬ 
point, had the effrontery to acclaim this as “regenera¬ 
tion.” For instance, in 1875, Chen Tao was loud in his 
praise of the achievements made at this time. He wrote: 
“The rebellions have been suppressed and peace has been 
established in the border regions—a magnificent achieve- 
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meut, ui^pveeedenled in the annuls of history/'^ Whul a 
wi'ctohed and shameful claim! The boast that “peace ha . 
!)eeu established in the border re»:ions“ really meant that, 
the Manehus had sulmiitted to the loreijxn ayicressors. 
That “the rebellions have been suppressed'’ meant the 
suppri/ssion oT the pec^ple with toreijm assistance. Actually, 
tovvai'ds the end of the rei^n of Tun^ Chih and the l)ec:in- 
iiifiy of the rei^n of Kuanjr Hsu (1875-1908), diplomati':* 
eidriiiedements .ea’atlually In-canie nua-e acute and the myth 
of “j'ei;'' neraiiuiT’ exploded. Yet, in 1879, Wain.:: ('hih-chun, 
who visited Japan (ai tlie iiistruetions of Slnm Pao-chen, 
Pommissioner of South<*rn China Trade, was still trurnpetinjr 
the ma^>'ni1icenee of tlie Manehu achievements. He said: 

This dynasty, with all its imnionso ])r(‘stiy;o and vast power, 
eonimands th(‘ l•es])eet of the whole world. Rallyin,<i: around it, 
all nations i)ay tribute to the court, and foi'ci.L!:n emi.ssaries in¬ 
cluding liu.)se coiniu;!: from the remotest couiitries visit the 
ca})ital one after anotlier. Willed by Providence, tlie exploit 
of this dynasty are indeed all inspiring-, and nothing of what had. 
ber ‘11 achieved by military expansion by Emperor Shih Huang 
of the Chin Dynasty and Emperor \Vu of the Han Dynasty can 
('onipare with it.2 

To what lengths the ruling classes \venl to fool themselves 
and others! 


2. IMPERIALIST POLITICAL CONTROL 

In fact, even in the period of the so-called “rt^genera- 
tion during the reign of Tung Chih” imi)eria]ism gradually 
continued to extend its control over the Manehu (Govern¬ 
ment. In this respect, mention should tirst be made of the 
imperialist control over the Chinese customs service. 


^ Chen Tao, Selecti(^ns of Memorials Submitted by Proiniicial 
Officials Concerning the Regeneration During the Reign of Tung Chih 
(in Chinese), Preface. 

“Wang Chih-chun, A Report on Japan (in Chinese), Preface, p. 8. 



The fureig'iiers had taken over the customs at Shangliai 
from the Manchii otlicials as early as 1854. At that time, 
a ])oar(l of foreign inspectors composed of an Eii.u’lishman, 
an American and a Frc'iichnian, nominaled by Iheir re- 
sy 3 ectivo consuls was set up to control the. Shanghai cusloms, 
\vith the Rritish nominee Thomas F. Wade at the head. 
A few montlis later. Wade was succeeded Ijv another 
Elnglishmam II. N. Lay. Until the conclusion of tlie 
treaties ol Tientsin in 1858 , foreign control of the Chinese 
customs was cojifined to Shanghai only. After the treaties 
of Tientsin, the Tslanchu Gvrvernmcnt and Rvitain signed 
an “Agreement Containing Rules of Trade,’' Rnle 10 of 
wliich read: 


Onr unif(.nii .‘System shall be enforoel at evtM-y pert. The 
Tli,e:h Oliieei* api)oinU-rl by tlie C]iin(‘s.‘ (icAernmei-: to ^.iipei’- 
inlend foreiun trade . . . ’will be at libei'ty, of bis own clnMce 
and independently of the su.u'gestion or nomination of any (Prit- 
»sb) aiitbority to select any (British) subject lie vi.ay see lit to 
aid him in ihe administration of the Customs revenue. 

This article was couched in very ambiguous terms. 
The })rov:sion “One uniform system shall be enforced at 
every port’' was taken by foreigners to mean that the 
system a])])lied to the Shanghai enstoms must be extended 
to other ports and to ports other than Shanghai and that 
foreigners must be appointed “to aid ... in the adminis¬ 
tration of the Customs revenue." This interpretation was 
in fac t accepted by the Maiichu authorities. In 1859, Lay 
who haci served as (Jommissioncr of (Justoms at Shanghai 
was appointed Inspector GeiuTal of Customs by the viceroy 
of Liangkiang. (Later, the appointments were made by 
the Tsungli Yamen which was established by the Manchu 
Government in 1851.) In 1863, Lay was dismissed and 
was succeeded by Robert Hart. 

Hart was a very important figure in the history of 
imperialist aggression against China. While serving as an 
interpreter with the British Consulate in Canton in 1858. 
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he ingratiated himself with high l\Ianehu ollicials. Later 
while Lay was on a short leave of a])sence, he became A'ci- 
iiig Inspector General and concurrently Gommissi(/jKr of 
Customs at Shanghai, further wiuiiing the confidence of 
the Maiichus, When only 29, he was appointed Inspector 
General of Customs and held the post fe>r 45 ye;u‘s. He 
relinquished his post and returned home only in 19b0. 

It \vas Hart wdio had devised and put into tufect tlie 
whole system of fvoreign imperialist control over the cus¬ 
toms administration of China. Ihider this system, the 
Inspector General was responsible to the centred government 
of China, and at each port tliere was a (‘('reign commis¬ 
sioner under w’hom there w'ere deputy commissioners, 
assistants, clerks, etc. Higher oOiic'^rs were all filled by 
foreigners. True, in cxcry port Ihei-e was a superintenderd 
of customs ;ippointed by the Manr'hu (iovermnent and, in 
theory, the foreign commissioner was subordinated to the 
superintendent. In practice, however, the foi’eign commis¬ 
sioner was rc'sponsible only to the Inspector General who 
in turn was i*espoiisible to the Tsungli Ynnu^n which was 
something like a Foreign Ministry. In 18G4, this colonial 
customs system was put into effect at 12 ports along the 
China cc^ast (including two on Taiwa.n) and at Kiukiang 
and Hankow on the Yangtse River. 

The powder of the Inspector General and other foreign 
customs officials w^as further extended after the Sino- 
Japanese War in 1894. About this \Ye need not go into 
detail here. In so far as the situation pidor to the Sino- 
Japanesc War was concerned, it was clear that the 
establishment of such a system not only provided great 
facilities for the imperialists to develop trade in China and 
to launch economic aggression, but also brought vital polit¬ 
ical implications in its wake. 

After the foreigners took control of the customs 
administration, the usual practice of annually transmitting 
the collected revenue to the Manchu Treasury was con¬ 
tinued. Therefore, the Manchus w^ere quite satisfied with 
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the way the system worked, and considered that the 
foreign commissioners of customs were rendering them 
a valuable service. As a I’esult of the w^ar against the 
Taiping Uprising the Mancha Government was in financial 
straits; it liad had to pay a vast amount as indemnity 
under the treaties of Tientsin and the (Convention of Pe¬ 
king; and the cost ol the civil war mounted evei'y year. 
Its revenue was daily diminishing. The rc'ceipts of the 
land tax and salt tax, the princi])al source of revenue for 
the central government, had decreased sharply in con¬ 
sequence of the ravages of war. This made customs 
revenue all tlie more important. 

The T)olit]cal significance of the control of the Chinese 
custonns by the imperialists lay in the fact that they used 
part of the spoils from the exploitation of the (‘hincse peo¬ 
ple to suf)poi*i the Manchu regime v;hiLh they hoped would 
serve as an instrunK'ut to keep the people down. At the 
same time, the imperialists laid down their own trading 
rules, favourable only to themselves, and sucked the blood 
of the Chinese peupk' in this way. 

In controlling the customs service, tlie Inspector 
General was actually in a position to control the destiny 
of the Manchus. Having the customs under its control, 
imperialism used it to establish dominance over China's 
politics. It was, in essence, a rope thrown around the 
neck of tl:c Manchu Government which the imperialists 
used for various acts of aggression against China. The 
actual operation ol the customs system showed this 
clearly. 

In 1865, the Inspectorate General of Customs was 
transferred from Shanghai to Peking. From then on, 
Robert Hart spent most of his time in the capital, which 
gave him an opportunity to maintain direct contact with 
his superior, the Tsungli Yamen. Tlie commissioners of 
customs at the ports also had ample opportunity to 
establish direct contact with the local authorities. 
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Everywhere, the alien staff of the customs played a 
double role. On tht‘ one hand, they v;ere foreiprners and 
had the backiniif of imperialist forces, and, on the other, 
they we]’(‘ employees of the Manchu Government. The 
favourable i)osition in which they found themselves enabled 
them to strike awe into the hearts of the Manchu ollicials 
and at the same time to win the latter's confidence. Eor 
this reason they had a far better opportunity than foreiprn 
diplomats to meddle in and control ('niiia’s politics. 

The American historian H. K. Morse wrote in this 
rea:ard: 


111 nil international (jucstions, from riej-wtiatinr’ a treaty to 
sc'ttlinj^ a land dispute, the Tsiinj:ii Yanan in tlio.>>e days of in- 
expenene(‘ had constant resort to llie advice and lielp of Ihe 
Insjx'ctor (General in P(‘kinr. and vicer-oV', }.vovern(-rs and taotais 
v <mstunUy consulted and acted in conformity willi the advice of 
tlie corninissionei's at the ports. . . . TJie foreign envoys had 
always supported its (the customs’— ILS.) authority. . . . From 
a p('s.ition of much distrust Sic Rohert Hart and the service 
under liiin had won, hy tiieir chicieiicy and trust-worthin(\"s, the 
confidence of Chinese* and foreij^ner.' 

Whih^ payinp- such tribute to the customs forthi^*n 
staff from an imi)erialist jioint of view, Morse throws 
li^ht on llie fact tViat, by controlling^ the Chinese customs, 
the imptTialists were in a position to influence Chinese 
politics Ihrou^rh the medium of the customs foreir’n staff. 

Residing in Peking* in his capacity of Inspector 
General, Hart actually became the top adviser the 
Tsungli Yamen of the Manchu Government. He had a hand 
in almost every di])]omatic issue and event. A few 
outstanding exam])les will show this. Wlien Ilaid went 
on home leave to Pwitain in 1866, the Manchu Govern¬ 
ment, acting on his advice, sent an official and a few 
students with him. This was the first mission the Manchus 


’ H. B. Morse, The Inlerncitional Relations of the Chinese Empire, 
vol. 3, p 390. 
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had ever sent abroad. It was also on Hart's advice that, in 
18G8, the Maiichu Government appointed an American, 
Anson Burlingame, as an envoy to visit various foreign 
countries. At the Chefoo Conference in 1876, at which 
the Sino-British Chefoo Convention was signed, Hart and 
G. Detring, Commissioner of Customs at Tientsin, served 
as assistants to Id Hung-ehang, the Manchu plenipoten¬ 
tiary, who negotiated with the British. After the Sino- 
French War of 1884, Hart played an important role in the 
coriclusion of the peace treaty between China and France. 
While the war \vavS still going on. Hart sent a customs 
official named eT. D. Campbell to Paris to approach the 
French Government. The Manchu Government through 
Hart appointed Camx^bell its special representative and 
authorized him to draw up a draft peace treaty with 
Franco. Prior to this the same Campbell had already been 
in London as a commissioner of Chinese customs—China 
then had no legations abroad. When Kuo Sung-tao, the 
first envoy sent abroad by the Manchu Government in 
1876, arrived in London he lost no time in seeking Camp¬ 
bell's advice and help.^ The conclusion of the Sino- 
French peace treaty was clear evidence of Campbell's med¬ 
dling in China's politics. 

These few examples are sufficient to explain the part 
Hart and his subordinate customs officials played in China's 
foreign affairs. Hart's influence, however, was far greater 
than the above examples indicate. Sometimes he even 
had a say in the domestic politics of China. In 1867, 
according to Morse, he advised the appointment of certain 
people knowm to him to the posts of viceroys of Yunkwei 
(Yunnan and Kweichow) and of Szechuan although at the 
time there w^as no foreign trade to speak of at all in those 
areas. These people were soon gazetted ])y the Manchu 
Government.^ 


^Kuo Sung-lao, My Mission to the West (in Chinese), vol. 2, p. 28. 
“ H. B. Morse, The International Relations of the Chinese Empire, 
vol. 3, p. 398. 
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Already at that time, some persons saw the invidious- 
iiess of Hart's political influence. Chen Chih,i in his book 
Concerning Practical Matters^ written in the 1890's, said 
of him: 


Tlu* annual customs revoniies and amount ini.!: to oO 

million taels of silver are in the liands of this man. He employs 
hundreds of his followers in the customs and tlieir salaries cost 
the counti'y tv;o milUon taels of silver a year, llis counsels 
prevail at the court and he has Ki'aduaily gained etmlrol over 
ihe conduct of the country's forciun imlicy. Woe to those who 
dare defy his authority! His vast fortune may be compared 
with the wealth of a nation. . . , He lias obstructed the enforce¬ 
ment of customs laiitT le.aailations and has shown partiality to 
foreign merchants. ... He looks .‘sincere but in reality is a 
biaeks^uard. . . . He has ])een knighted by the British Crown, 
and this is an elorpuent proof that he is working- for the g’ood 
of his own couiury. 


Chen Chih tlared not call Hart by name, but it was all too 
obvious whom he meant. The statement that *‘his counsels 
prevail at the court and he has gradually j^^ained control 
over the conduct of the country's foreign policy" clearly 
bespeaks the power and influence that Hart wielded in 
the political life of China. 

But how did the Manchu court treat Hart? In the 
words of Chen Chih, “The court has shown him con¬ 
fidence for many years without displaying the slightest 
sign of doubt or suspicion, and the high officials, whether 
in the central government or in the provinces, all respect 
and trust him."^ At the end of 1876, Li Hung-chang (then 
Viceroy of Hukuang) said: 


It has been established that in dealing with foreign powers 
the most undesirable thing is ignorance and misunderstanding. 


representative of the landlord gentry who leaned towards 
the bourgeoisie. 

2Chen Chih, Concerning Practical Matters (in Chinese), vol. 1, 
p. 14 



We established diplomatic relations with the foreign powers 
many years ago. Just as the foreign powers know pietty well 
the situation in our country, so do we know sonietliing’ about the 
situation in foreign countries. ... We know that Robert Hart 
is malicious at heart, yet, driven by lust for money, he is quite 
willing to servo us. The American envoy, Anson Burlingame, 
while on a mission to foreign countries on behalf of China, is 
said to have striven to put things right for China whenever 
foreign powers tried to do injustice to our country. These ])eo- 
ple can be employed to serve as intermediaries in our dealings 
with foreign powers.! 

It is clear therefore that responsible Manchu ofTieials 
considered Hart really reliable. 

Of the other foreigners who, Li Hiing-chang said, “can 
V>e employed to serve as intermediaries in Ciur dealings 
with foreign powers,"' there was the former American 
rdinister to China, Anson Burlingame, the first foreign 
envoy to reside in Peking (Chapter I, Section 4). This 
man, immediately upon his arrival in China, chami)ioned 
the idea of helping the Manchu Government suppress the 
Taiping Uprising. The powers acquired the right to send 
envoys to Peking as a result of the treaties of Tientsin and 
the Convention of Peking. In 1861, the United States, 
tsarist Russia, Britain and France established legations in 
the capital. The Manchu “Department in f'harge of 
Foreign Affairs" (Tsungli Yamen), the predecessor of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, was established in the same 
year. Previously, there had been no such department in 
the Manchu Central Government, which had hitherto 
entrusted the handling of foreign affairs to the viceroy of 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi. The long-cherished aspirations 
of foreign powers for direct contact with the Manchu Cen¬ 
tral Government were thus fulfilled and from then on 
Anson Burlingame and the British envoys F.W.A. Bruce 


^Annals of the Conduct of Foreign Relations (During the Reign 
of Tung Chih), vol. 55, pp, 7-8. 
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and R. Alcock all exerted considerable influence on Manchu 
politics. 

Oil nrrival in the forei\cni envoys raised 

two questions with the Manchu Governinent: the establish¬ 
ment of Chinese k\irationR in foreign ceaintries and the pres¬ 
entation of foreijCfu envoys to the Chinese emperor. At 
tirst the Manchu Governm(‘nl resolutely refused to 
consider both. Hut Hart and the Kritish and American 
envoys usc'd their inihuncc' and the Manchus reluctantly 
committed themselves on the tirst question. In 18GG, as 
we have already seen, a Manchu official went to Britain 
to.eether with Hart, Imt not in the capacity of an otficial 
diplomatic* i’e]n c\sental ive. 1HG8, thc^ Manchu (Tovern- 

memt sent an oflicial mission to forc'i.ern countries but this 
was a ludici’ous affair, composed of forei^niers, and foreign 
diplomats in (/hina at that. The rnis.CKui was headed by 
th(= former Amcu’ic'aii Minister Ansoi'' Burlingame who, 
during Ids stay in Peking, had won the deep gratitude of 
the Manchu oflicial circles for consisteutly advocating 
fore\gn support for their cause. So in 18G8, when Bur¬ 
lingame was due to relinquish Iris post, the Tsungli Yamen, 
acting on HarCs advice, appointed him ‘'High Minister 
Extraordinary and Plen'q^oUmUary'’ to visit Europe and 
tlie United w^tates. To allay British and French jealousy^ 
the Manchu Government also invited an interprider of the 
Lh'itish Legation. J. McLeavy Brown, and a fVenchman, E. 
de Champs, to assist Burlingame. This strange mission 
first visited the United States, then went to Britain and 
various countries in Europe and finally got to Russia where 
Burlingame fell ill and died and the farce came to an end. 

As a result of an incident in Tientsin involving French 
missionaries, the Manchu Government was compelled to 
apologize to the French Government, and in 1871, a 
Manchu, Chung Hou, was sent to France as a special rep¬ 
resentative. In 187G, as a result of the Margary Incident, 
Kuo Sung-tao was sent to Britain to apologize to the 
British Government on behalf of the ulanchu Government. 
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After this, Kuo was appointed Minister to Britain. In 
the following three years, Chinese legations were establish¬ 
ed in the United States, France and Kussia. It is worth 
noting here that the firvSt diplomatic representatives sent 
abroad by the Manchu Government were agents of impe¬ 
rialist powers in China, and the first Chinese envoys ap¬ 
pointed were sent aliroad to apologize to the imperialist 
powers. 

The question of granting audiences with the Chinese 
emperor to foreign envoys was settled in 1873, although 
the Manchus had tried to put every obstacle in its way. 
Present at the first audience were Ministers of Britain, the 
United States, Fraiu'.*, tsarist Russia and Holland as well 
as the Japanese envoy. (It was in the fifth year of the 
Meiji Restoi’ation (18G8-1912) that Taneomi 8oejima, the 
Japanese envoy, arrived in Peking to piresent nis creden¬ 
tials. By that time Japan had already begun its aggres¬ 
sion against China.) The envoys bowed five times to the 
Manchu emperor. They were quite satisfied with the pro¬ 
ceeding, for the Manchu officials had at long last given up 
their demand that every foreigner kowtow to the Chinese 
emperor. 

The exchange of diplonuitic representatives between 
the Manchu Government and the foreign powers and the 
question of audiences with the Cliinese emperor wore, as 
we see it now, not important in themselves. At tlie time, 
however, both the powers and the Manchu authorities 
attached great significance to these two problems—and 
their settlement indicated that the Manchu rulers had 
submitted to the imperialist world order and that the 
imperialists had established control over the Manchu Gov¬ 
ernment. The foreign envoys had tried hard to get the 
Manchus to agree to their residing in Peking not because 
they wished to secure better facilities for carrying out 
their missions in the capital as ordinary diplomatic repre¬ 
sentatives but to become masters of China. They had 
insisted on the right to be received in audience by the 
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Chinese emperor in accordance with their own rules of 
etiquette because they intended to consolidate their posi¬ 
tion in Peking’. They had pressed the Manchus to establish 
legations abroad, simply out of a desire to use these chan¬ 
nels to bring their i’lfiuence to bear on the Manchu ruling 
circles. 

The iiolitical ehorts of the impc'rialist powers in this 
respect brought notable results. It the :\Iiinchu oflicials. 
the scholars and the gentry felt ii)tok‘ra))]y humiliated by 
the Convention of Peking, concluded under the X)i"essure of 
the invading Anglo-French forces in 18G0, they now be¬ 
came reconciled to the situation conlTonting them. Prior 
to the signing of th<‘ treaties r/t Tientsin with Pritain, the 
Unitc'd States, tsarist Russia and France in 1858, the 
Manchu Covernment liad concluded treaties of commerce 
w'ith Sweden and Norway in 1817. After 18G0, it conclud¬ 
ed new treaties with the following countries: Prussia in 
18G1, Poi’tugal in 1862, Denmark and Holland in 1863, 
Spain iji 1864, Pitdgium in 1865, Italy in 1866, Austria- 
Hungary in 1869, Ja])an in 1871 and Peru in 1874. These 
countries, strong and wi‘ak, followed the precedents set by 
Britain, France, the United Slates and tsarist Russia, and 
compelled the Manchu Government to grant them extra¬ 
territorial rights and to include in tlie new treaties the 
unilateral most-favoured-nation elause. 

The Manchu o/hcials were now (|uite satisfied with 
the existing situation. Tseng Kuo-fan, the man regarded 
as having done the most for the “regeneration during the 
reign of Tung Chih,’' riunarkecl in 1870: 

The foreign powers have remained strong and prospenons 
since the enii)eror’s accession to the throne (in 1802— JI.S.). 
Only by strictly observing the terms of the peace treaties, 
without atteirii)ting to alter them, has China been able main¬ 
tain peaceful relations with foreign powers during* tlie past ten 
years. This policy has yielded good results. . . . Hencefortli, 
we must be leady as before to compromise with the foreign 
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powers. If circumstances compel us to take up any defensive 
measures, we should do so with a view to maintaininjc the 
existing situation^ 

Kuo Sung-tao iw the diary of his mission claimed in 1876 
that the Western powers were faithful and trustworthy and 
China therefore should maintain friendly relations with 
them. He wrote: 


In establishing vassal stales overseas, the Western powers 
liave no other purpose than to make profits, so all tliey have 
to do is to use theii* wit. They have brought overseas territories 
under their sway without attempting to overthrow their regime.-;. 
None has resorted to arms to achieve this aim. This situation 
has no precedeiu in history. 


Turning to the subject of China’s foreign relations, Kuo 
expressed his opinion as follows: 

In recent yeais, the great powers (Britain, France, Russia, 
the United States and Germany), engaged in a struggle for 
power, have formulated international law which sets faithfulness 
and sincerity as the principal rule of international conduct. 
Special importance is attached to the maintenance of friendly 
relations between nations. While pursuing practical interests 
they do not neglect the rules of etiquette. Even the relations 
between the states of the Spring and Autumn Era2 probably 
could not compare with the relations of the modern nation.-,. 
Bi’itain and Russia are two great powers. . . . Yet they har¬ 
bour no intentions of plundering other people by re.sorting to 
armed force. Th«‘y took up arms against China only after they 
had exhausted every peaceful possibility. ... in the inesent 
world situation, there is no other way for a nation to maintain 
its independence except by doing all it can to treat foreign 
powers with sincerity.^ 


^ Tseng Kuo-fan, Memorials (in Chinese), vol. 35, p. 4U 
'In Chinas history, the period from 722 to 481 B.C. is known as 
the Spring and Autumn Era. 

“Kuo Sung-lao, My Mission to the West, vol. 1, p. 19, vol. 2, p. 3, 
pp. 24-25. 
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Many contemporary scholars and representatives of 
the p:entry condemned Kuo Sun^^-tao as a traitor, although 
they judged him from the ultra-conservative point of view 
of opposition to all new things. In fact, however, ev( n if 
Kuo Sung-tao showed hirnstdf a little different from the 
die-hards, it was simidy })ecause he quickly assiniilaled 
the imperialist political outlook, aiid considered that undei* 
the MaJichu rule China could sin-vive as a nation only if it 
obeyed and respected the imperialisi world order (intc‘r- 
national law), and therefore it could d^) nothing laii show 
utmost patience and forfx'araiice towards insults and treat 
aggressors ‘hvith sincerity." 

:L “TL TOir AM) “PUPIL” 

In spite of everything, the foreign aggressors were 
not compUdely satisfied with the Manchu Government. 

The tactics of procrastination and equivocation which 
the Manchu Government adopted in dealing with the ques¬ 
tions of the imperial audiences to foreign envoys, of the 
establishment of Chinese legations abroad and of the re¬ 
vision of treaties, together Avith many other issues, left 
the foreign powers much dissatislied with the government 
they were supporting. 

A. B, Freeman-Mitford, a counsellor of the British 
Legation in Peking in 1865-18GG, gives a clear idea of the 
reasons for the complaints of the foreign envoys in his 
published letters written during his stay in Peking. 
Describing a meeting held in April 18GG between British 
Minister Alcock and Prince Kung who had headed the 
Tsungli Yamen ever since its establishment, Freeman- 
Mitford wrote: 

Railroads, telegraphs, violation of treaties, (‘tc., all stories 
that have been trotted out a hundred times. The Prince of 
Kung was very nervous and fidgety. He twisted, doubled and 
dodged like a hare. 
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The points enumerated here by Freeman-Mitford were 
exactly those about which the British and other foreign 
envoys had constant complaints. 

In another letter, Freeman-Mitford wrote: 

It is rciiUy provokiny:, after all the pains that iiave been 
takc’n lo induce this wretched Government to save itself, which 
it could easily do by the most ordinary exertion, lu see half a 
dozen archers outside the pates making such practice at a target 
twenty yards off as any girl of eigliteen, member of a tox> 
opViilite club at home, would be ashamed of. Yet this is the 
stuff which the Chinese Government are content to accept as 
the means of putting down the insurrection. Tlie troops that 
they are drilling in the European fashion are merely a sop to 
foreign representatives, and not the evidence of earnest wishes 
to improve. 

Referring to the employment of foreign ofUcers to 
train the Manchu army, he said: 

There is a class of superior officers who consider it beneath 
their dignity to serve under foreign officers. The obstacles 
which such men throw in the way of the latter, together with 
the uncertainty of being able to obtain supplies and pay for the 
troops under their command, render their position intolerable, as 
Colonel Gordon found on more than one occasion. The English 
officers who have \>ecn lent to instruct the Imperialists have 
found their way in many instances anything but smooth, and 
have had great difficulty in carrying out the measures which 
they deemed necessary. Under these circumstances, it is not 
to be wondered at that the rebels, whose ranks are swelled by 
the local banditti, secret societies, and Imperialist soldiers 
mutinous for want of pay, should still show a head. 

Speaking of repeated violation of treaties bj' the 
Manchu Government, Freeman-Mitford said: 

So tli(; treaties continue to be broken, and the existence of 
the present dynasty in China hangs upon the patience of for¬ 
eign governments, who have too great a stake in the country 
to sink the ship so long as there is a hope of her floating.l 


’ A. B. Freeman-Mitford, The Attache at Peking, London, Mac¬ 
millan and Co., Limited, 1900, pp. 83-85, pp. 240-241. 
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The powers which were carrying out an aggressive 
policy against China made every effort to keep the 
ramshackle ship of the Manchu regime afloat for their 
own purposes. By using such a simile, this junior 
diplomat gave a rather vivid description of the policies 
adopted by foreign powers vis-a-vis the Manchu Govern¬ 
ment. 

What motivated the foreign powers to press the 
Manchu Government to build railways and telegraphs, to 
reform the army and to “keep faith'’ in international 
relations? 

Let us first deal with the question of railways and 
telegraphs. It is clear that the powers showed such 
enthusiasm in this matter l)eeause railways and telegraphs 
could facilitate their aggression and extend their influence 
to the interior of China. In the sphere of foreign trade, 
notwithstanding the treaties of Tientsin which had 
immeasurably facilitated the foreign powers' economic ag¬ 
gression against China, the total volume of imports and 
exports grew very slowly—the increase between 18G5 and 
1885 being only 25 per cent. This fact alone made the ag¬ 
gressors very anxious to extend railways to the interior 
of China so as to expand the market for their commodities. 
Although ready to make every possible concession to 
foreign powers, the Manchu Government, rotten to the core, 
was extremely afraid of any such innovations. It had no 
stomach for new things such as railways and telegraphs and 
so tried to avoid them as long as possible. In 1870, some 
British merchants took it upon themselves to build a 
railway between Shanghai and Woosung. The Manchu Gov¬ 
ernment later redeemed the railway, only to demolish it. 
The cowardice and conservatism shown by the Manchu Gov¬ 
ernment in this respect aroused the indignant contempt of 
the foreign aggressors. 

Next the question of the violation of treaties. The 
foreign powers were continuously harping on China's failure 
to keep faith in international relations. The real reason 
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for this was to compel China to observe the unequal treaties 
which they had forced down its throat. Needless to say, 
these treaties were nothing but a set of rules to tie China 
hand and foot. Altliougli the powers invariably used them 
to justify their claims, they never let these same treaties 
limit their own actions in China. 

The establishment of foreign settlements in Shanghai 
and other ports, the introduction of the customs system and 
the special protection given to Chinese converts to Christi¬ 
anity by the missionaries in the interior—all these went 
beyond the scope of the original treaties. The aggressors 
did as they liked in China and forced the Manchu Govern¬ 
ment to recognize each of their actions as a fait accompli. 
If the i\lanchu Government show^ed any signs of oscillation, 
it was ijumediately charged w-ith violation of treaties and 
threatened with the loss of its “independence." The ag¬ 
gressors would threaten China: If you refuse to recognize 
what we do, don’t complain w^hen w^e take stem measures to 
strip you of what is left of the nominal independence that 
you are now enjoying. 

The Manchu Government had made one concession 
after another to the foreign powers, signed a series of 
humiliating treaties and recognized each and every extra¬ 
treaty encroachment as a fait accompli. It could therefore 
not be expected to deliberately tear up the treaties to ex¬ 
tricate itself from the one-sided obligations imposed by 
them. In fact, the Manchu Government tried hard all along 
to please its foi'eign masters, though it had its own dilTicul- 
ties. The entire ruling machine from the capital down to 
the provinces w^as stricken with paralysis, the central gov¬ 
ernment being ])Owxndess to control the local authorities. 
Moreover, in the face of the recurring uprisings of the peo¬ 
ple, the Manchu Government often did not dare to make 
the treaties concluded with foreign powers public. It w^as 
afraid, moreover, to try to curb the people’s spontaneous 
resistance to such treaties because it feared that this would 
arouse an even stronger popular reaction. “Hoodwink 
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superiors and subordinates alike"’: tliis was the policy of 
its bureaucrats. The Manchu Government tried both to 
fool the people it ruled and at the saine time to pull wool 
over the eyes of its foreicrn masters. The forei.i!:n masters, 
on their part, were extremely dissatisfied with the power¬ 
lessness of the Maiichus to suppress the anti- 

foreijru activities. Hence the charge of “lack of sincerity 
in fulfilling treaty obligations'" against the Manchu Gov- 
ei’ument. 

The complaints made by the aggressors about the mili¬ 
tary tjrganization of the Manchu Government, mention(‘d in 
Freeman-Mitford's letters, showed clearly that the aggres¬ 
sors were impatient with the utter inability of the Manchus 
to suppress the peojde more efficiently and thus to establish 
a stable order. They i^ersisteiitly demanded “reforms"" with 
the sole purpose of impelling the Manchu Government to 
strengthen its position internally and carry out more 
faithfully the tasks entrusted to it by the poivers. 

Freeman-Mitford’s letters leave no room for doubt that 
the interests of the aggressors in Ghiiia were closely tied 
wiiii the existence of the i\Ianchu Government. Foreign 
government, as he put it, had “too great a stake in the coun¬ 
try to sink the ship so long as there is a hope of her 
floating.” For this reason they took great pains to instruct 
and support this government. 

Who can deny that the foreign aggressors acted as 
“tutors"" to the antocralic Manchu Government which w'^as 
engaged in oppressing the Chinese people? They had not 
only helped the Manchu Government suppress the Taiping 
Uprising but, on more than one occasion, supplied Chinese 
generals with modern rifles and guns. 

Freeman-Mitford. in his letters, tells a story about the 
telegraph. In November 1865, he relates, the Russian Gov¬ 
ernment sought to set up a telegraph line from Kiakhta to 
Peking and sent an engineer to Peking with a complete ap¬ 
paratus, which was demonstrated at the Russian Legation 
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to Chinese officials. The Russian Minister, M. Vlangaly, 
offered to have a few Chinese trained in the use of the 
machine, as an enticement to get the Chinese officials to 
accept it more willingly. 

It is to be recalled that some four years before this. 
Prince Kung had refused the telegraph apparatus offered 
him by the French envoy, Baron Gros. But now, as 
Freeman-Mitford said, the government w'^as “more ripe for 
taking impressions from abi’oad.” To mark the importance 
attached to the occasion. Prince Kung went along with 
Tsungli Yam<‘n olficials to the Russian Legation to see the 
telegraph apparatus in operation. Although nothing came 
of the scheme in the end, this “victory” won by the Russians 
made the French extremely jealous. 

In this period, Thomas Wade, an Englishman, trans¬ 
lated a British infantz-y manual into Chinese. Relating 
how the British l.iegation staff were invited to see a parade 
of the Manchu army, Freeman-Mitford writes of this spec¬ 
tacle : 


There were about two thousand soldiers, and they were to 
exercise, not with the swords, and bows, and shields of “the 
Braves,’’ but according to our drill book, which Wade has trans¬ 
lated for them. 

W.A.P. Martin, an American missionary, made a Chi¬ 
nese translation of Wheaton’s Ivtcrnational Luiv. The work 
was published in 1864 under the auspices of the Tsungli 
Yamen. Referring to this episode, Freeman-Mitford ac¬ 
claimed it as “an event of importance in the history of 
China.”i Needless to say, the work was considered so impor¬ 
tant because it taught Chinese officials to act in accordance 
with the rules set for a semi-colony. 

In 1866, Inspector General Robei't Hart submitted to 
the Tsungli Yamen a memorial which may well be regard¬ 
ed as a textbook written for the Manchu Government on 


' A, B. Freeman-Mitford, The Attach^ at Peking, p. 65. p, 77, p. 86. 
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behalf of the foreig-n envoys in China. In this memorial, 
Hart drew attention of the Manchus to the internal and ex¬ 
ternal difficulties confronting' them and frankly told them 
that the only way out was to follow the instructions of 
foreign powers in all issues. He wrote that the treaties 
provided what must be done and what ought not to be done. 
Treaties entered into by nations, he said in a threattming 
tone, were in no sense different from contracts entered into 
by individuals. If an individual violated a contract he was 
liable to be sued. In the same way, when a nation broke a 
treaty entered into with another nation, international law 
sanctioned the use of armed force by the complaining party 
as a means of redress. In the event of a war, the vancpiish- 
ed must recognize the validity of the old treaty and pay in¬ 
demnities to the victor and provide additional guai'antees 
for the implementation of the obligations so undertaken. 
Fb'oaches of treaties. Hart added, were a])t to bring about 
war, with all its disastrous consequences. In the case of 
ti’eaty violatioji, the guilty party either lacked the willing- 
nese, or the ability to lionour its obligations. If a breach 
stemmed fro?n unwillingness to carry out the obligations 
undertaken, the other contracting party could force the 
violat-»r to do so, and if it stemmed from inability, the 
other pai'ty could lake the case into its own hands. . . . 
P\)r this reason, he continued, it Avould ])(* much better to 
honour the obligations already undertaken or to comply 
with representations at the earliest possible moment than 
to let things go until it became too late and let others force 
one’s hand. This was a warning to the Manchu Govern¬ 
ment that if it did not act loyally and faithfully as it was 
told, the foreign powers would have to compel it to do so 
by force or to take the matter into their own hands. 

After thus weaving the big stick before the Manchu 
Government, this knavish imperialist agent reassured the 
Manchus that, whatever actions might be taken by foreign 
powers, they would not be aimed at harming the Manchu 
Government. The powers only wished the Manchu Govern- 
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men! would keep faith in its dealings with foreign countries 
(that is, follow the rules set for a colony—i/.S.). The 
foreign i)owers, Hart wrote, had withdrawn their troops the 
year before in accordance with treaty provisions; and had 
helped suppress the rebels everywhere. This v;as yNVoot 
of their good faith.^ Being interpreted, this means: “Surely 
we have treatovl the Manchu Government in a most decent 
manner.” 

In offering the Manchu Government ‘"advice” by black¬ 
mail and flattery, the foreign powers v/ere naturally prompt¬ 
ed by a desire to promote their own interests. At the 
same time, they really wished to uphold the Manchu regime, 
because supporting the Muvwhu regime and carrying out 
aggression against China were parts of the same process. 
The only regret of the aggressive powers was that, though 
they carried out their tutorial role patiently and assiduously, 
tlie Manchu Government, as a pupil, proved too corrupt and 
weak to stand on its own feet. 

At times the “tutors” lost their temper. In 1875, for 
instance, the British Minister Thomas Wade lectured Li 
Hung-chang in the following terms: 

Since the 11th year of the reign of Hsien Feng (ISGl), 
China lias been managing its affairs woi-se and worse. It is 
behaving like a 15 or 10-year-old youth with a mind of a year-old 
infant. The Tsungli Yamen say.s that it requires time to delib¬ 
erate and put things right, but lu) to now nothing lias been 
done. You may try to fool me today, you may try to bv)ld mo 
off by some irrelevant excuse tomorrow, but I say that I am 
not going to be cheated by anybody from now on. Has China 
done anything to fulfil the provisions of the treaties? 


Wade then went on: 


If no changes are introduced in the present state of affairs, 
I am afraid that eventually China will find it difficult to mam- 


^ .An7ials of the Conduct of Foreign Relations (During the Reign 
of Tu7ig Chih), vol. 40, pp. 16-21. 
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tain its independerue. And this opinion is not my own; it is 
shared by other foreigTi officialsJ 

This was insulting? blackmail of a most siiiislcr kind, 
vvhic/n, to say the least of it, had nothinc>: in common with 
“diplomatic finesse,” But Li Hun^-chaiiK. a man occupying 
a highly i*es])onsible post in the MancYm Governmeih, swal- 
lowon it slavishly. 

Un the other hand, there were times when the “tutors” 
fedt quite satisfic’d with the progress made by their usually 
i>ighoaded pupil. For instance, referring the campaign 
launched by the Manc'hus against ihe “Nien” forces in 18G5. 
Freernan-Mitford wrote: 

Wt' hjrivc good tidings with regard to the reU ds. \\h‘> were 
i'.: Shantung; they lo he dispersed, some South and some 

West, and tlie capital is safe. !'• r once the Chirieso (sliould 
read the Manchu Gov(*rnnient—cun lay the praise to tlunn- 
selves, tliey having acted without foreign aid. 

In the same year, Freeman-Mitford wrote: “Allliough 
in our recent dealings with the Fhinese they have shown 
better faith and more loyalty than before, we have still 
many crows to pick with them.”- This statement reflects 
the feeling that tlie Mancliu Covernment was still considered 
a proniisin,g pupil and should be given further schooling. 


4. THE “PAI*EU TIGER” EXPLODES 

Enough has ))cen said to show that the so-rallecl “re¬ 
generation during the reign of Tung ChiiF’ was notliing ))ut 
an igiiominious, patched-up paper tiger. Towards the end 
of the reign of Tung Chili and at the beginning of that of 
Kuang Hsu, tiiis paper tiger rapidly collapsed. 


’See Li Hung-charig, Tsangli Yanuni Correspondence Un Chinese), 
vol. 2, pp. 32-33. 

* Freeman-Mitford, op. cit., p. 93. p. 176. 
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Ill the first place there was the so-called Tientsin In¬ 
cident, involving French missionaries. It arose from the 
developing conflicts between the Chinese x>eople and the 
activities of foreign religious missions. After 1861, the 
missionaries, taking advantage of the safeguards laid down 
in the treaties, penetrated into the interior of China. 
Although there might have been a few who were not deliber¬ 
ate cat’s-paws of imperialist aggression, all of them with¬ 
out exception made maximum use of the influence exerted 
on China iiy the aggressive powers to lay claim to privileged 
positions. 

Trembling in fear before all foreigners, the Manchu 
officials treated the missionaries as reverently as they did 
their own superiors. So great were the power and influence 
of foreign missions in China that even their Chinese con¬ 
verts enjoyed a special status both before the law and in 
society. If a lawsuit involved Chinese converts, the magi.s- 
trates dared not render judgments against them. Tax collec¬ 
tors, while extorting money from the common people, 
w'aived their demands on the converts who were shielded by 
foreign missions. All this aroused the hatred of the com¬ 
mon i>eople for the foreign mis.sions and their ire sometimes 
led to such violent actions as the burning of churches and 
killing of missionaries. 

Incidents involving foreign missionaries occurred in 
Kiangsi, Kweichow' and Hunan as early as 1862. After that 
they occurred in quick succession in Yangchow in Kiangsu 
Province, Taming and Kuangping in Chihli Province (now 
Hopei) and in various places in Szechuan and Kw'eichow. 
All such incidents were seized by the foreign envoys in 
China as a pretext to exact further concessions, and this 
forced the Manchu authorities to suppress the outbursts. 

The Tientsin Incident occurred in 1870. In the course 
of a mass demonstration meeting against French mis¬ 
sionaries there, French Consul H. V. M. Fontanier opened 
fire on the Manchu officials present at the meeting and the 
demonstrators. The officials withdrew but the demonstra- 
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tors, their indignation roused to the highest pitch, killed 
the consul and smashed a French church. France immedi¬ 
ately threatened a declaration of war. Actually, however, 
it was then engaged in a war with Prussia, and could not 
send armed forces to the Far East. But the Manchu 
authorities submitted to the threats of the French just the 
same, and took immediate steps to satisfy the demands 
presented by these foreign masters. Tseng Kuo-fan was 
sent to Tientsin to handle the case. The result was that a 
number of local officials in the. city were exiled and IG in¬ 
nocent civilians w^ere sentenced to death. Moreover, the 
Manchus paid the French an indemnity of 460,000 taels of 
silver and sent a special official to France to apologize. 

While handling this case, Tseng Kuo-fan expressed the 
opinion that the various incidents involving foreign mis¬ 
sionaries were ^'the result of the pent-up grievances of the 
common people.’' At the same time, however, he claimed 
that ‘in dealing with the incident at Tientsin there is no 
alternative but to swallow the bitter pill to save the situa¬ 
tion.'’^ The prescription “to swallow the bitter pill to save 
the situation” actually meant the betrayal of the people at 
the bidding of the imperialists. So Tseng Kuo-fan, who 
had been credited with having made the greatest contril>ii- 
tion to the “regeneration during the rt‘ign of Tung Chih,” 
revealed himself as more than ready to curry favour wuth 
foreign powers. 

In the last year of the reign of Tung Fhih (1874), 
Japan, which was growing as a powxT, also took a jab at 
this paper tiger of “regeneration.” Claiming that some 
fishermen from the Ryukyu Islands had been murdered by 
savage tribesmen in the mountains of Taiwan, Japan sent 
troops to Taiwan with the intention of exacting concessions 
from the Manchus. The Manchu authorities, while loudly 
asserting that the Ryukyus were a possession of China and 
that Japan had nothing to do with them, lacked the courage 


'Tseng Kuo-fan, Memorials, vol. 35. pp. 38-39. 
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to take a stronjj stand against Japan. Instead they asked 
the United States and Britain to mediate, and were pre¬ 
pared to pay an indemnity to get Japan to withdraw its 
troops from Taiwan. This incident aroused the interest of 
the Western powers in the reckless audacity of this small 
Oriental state, and their desire to support Japan in the belief 
that no better watchdog could he found to set over China. 

x\t the same time, the British raised a big hullabaloo 
over the so-called lllargary Incident, which they used to 
hold the Manchus to ransom. Although the extensive inter¬ 
ests of the imperialist powers in China had been made 
secure by the treaties of Tientsin, the British sought to 
extend their privileges further. In 1869, in accordance 
with a clause in the Treaty of Tientsin which provided for 
its revision every ten years, China and Britain began nego¬ 
tiations for a new treaty. The London Government obtained 
a favourable new treaty, but refused to ratify it because 
British merchants thought it inadequate. The Margary 
Incident, of which Britain took advantage to browbeat the 
Manchus into further revising the treaty according to their 
wishes, occurred in 1874. It took its name from a member 
of the staff of the British Legation who was murdered while 
on his way to Yunnan Province, where he was going to 
make a “survey.” The event itself was a result cf the 
ambition of the British to extend their influence into 
Yunnan from Burma, and had nothing to do with treaty 
revision. Nevertheless, the British Minister Thomas Wade 
immediately confronted the Manchus with a series of de¬ 
mands and threatened to depart from the capital and to 
resort to arms. These threats frightened the Manchu 
authorities. The Inspector General of Customs, Robert 
Hart, again offered his “good offices” to help the Chinese 
Government to settle the matter. “Helped” by Hart, Li 
Hung-chang conferred with Thomas Wade in Chefoo, and 
the result was the Chefoo Convention signed in 1876. 

The new treaty, apart from settling the Margary In¬ 
cident and providing for an indemnity and apology and 
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safef'Uiirds for the British entry into Yunn<an, constituted a 
surrender to all the other demands presented by the 
British. More concrete provisions governinff extraterritorial 
rights were laid down; new treaty ijorts were opened up, the 
Yangtse River w^us thrown open to British vessels and 
British nationals wei-e granted free entry into Tibet. In 
fact, the Chefoo Convention was an extension of the T; eaty 
of Nanking (1842) and the treaties of Tientsin (1858). 
But while the latter an aftermath of war. this new treaty 
was concluded without the loss of a single British soldkr. 
After signing the Chefoo Convention, Li llung-chang said; 

It is only becacse the court circles arc j>’reaUy wf>rriod and 
live situation is really diflicult and even critical that there ari.^c.s 
the necessity for patience and forbearance so as no calm the 
storm. ... If th(‘ foreigners are re.strained in a ju-opor man¬ 
ner it may well lie that all will he well in the next twenty 
years. 1 

Thus the servility of another “famous'’ Manchn official 
active in the “regeneration of the reign of Tung Chih” was 
brought into the open. 

In 1879, the Manchu Goveiomiont became involved in a 
dispute with tsarist Rus.sia on tlie Hi question. (T-sarist 
troops had occupied the city. After protracted negotia¬ 
tions, the Manchu Government in 1881 redeemed it by rai.s- 
ing a loan— H.S.) In the same year, Japan seized the 
Ryukyu Islands and shortly afterwards formally annexed 
them. In the meantime, Germany, with British support, 
forced the Manchu Government to conclude a new com¬ 
mercial treaty. The Manchu Government found nothing 
better to do than to servilely come to terms with the foreign 
powers. The helplessness of the Manchu Government and 
the dilemma in which it found itself were fully exposed. 
Although some officials were loud in advocating w'ur as a 


^Li Ilung-chari):?, Correspoud€}icc with Friends and. CoJleacjiias <in 
Chinese), vol. IG, p. 25. 
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moans of settling disputes with foreign powers, these were 
mt*rely outcries of indignation. The Manchus continued to 
follow the policy of doing everything to avert war, for they 
feared war would bring on their heads the same disaster 
that had befallen them in 1860. 

Nonetheless war came. The Sino-French War over 
Iiido-China broke out in 1884. 

This Sino-French War. however, was not the conse- 
tiueiice of the policy of the Manchu Government. The 
Chinese force which engaged the enemy in the front line.? 
was the “Black Flag Army” commanded by Liu Yung-fu— 
composed of peasants which had been active along the 
borders of Kwangtung and Kwangsi during the Taiping 
Uprising and had since taken refuge in Indo-China. 
Although ill-equipped, this peasant revolutionary army 
held the battleline in the national war and inflicted consider¬ 
able losses on the aggressive French forces. From the veiw 
beginning the Manchu authorities gave the impression of 
clamouring for war, but all the time they w’ere negotiating 
peace with the French and were ready to recognize French 
claims in Indo-China. France declared war on China in 1884 
in order to anne.x Indo-China outright. Although the Fi-ench 
won naval battles off Fukien and Taiwan in 1885, their land 
forces suffered a serious defeat in Langson in northern 
Indo-China. In no way could it be said that China had lost 
this war. Yet, the Manchu authorities accepted humiliat¬ 
ing peace terms and recognized Indo-China as a French 
protectorate, surprising even the French themselves. 

While for all this the Manchus had only their own 
cowardice to blame, no small part was played by the inter¬ 
vention of Britain, an old partner of France in aggression 
against China. As shown in Section 2 of this chapter, 
Robert Hart, the Inspector General of Customs, played an 
extremely important role in the conclusion of the Sino- 
French peace treaty too. In 1886, a year after the settle¬ 
ment of the Indo-China question, Britain obtained a solu- 
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tion of the Burma question ‘‘in a peacoiui manner ” making 
the Manchus recopfnize its suzerainty over Burma. 

Thus, in the years after the conclusion of the JSino- 
French War, the Western powers made further gains in 
their aggression against China. The new treaties gave them 
more privileges than had been conceded by the treaties of 
Tientsin. Moreover, the Western powers robbed China of 
its “outlying dependencies” and paved the way to inbUra- 
tion into the West China hinterland. Burma, Indo-China 
and the Ryukyus had fallen into the lap of imperialism and 
the dagger of Japanese aggression was thrust at Korea. 
The tentacles of imperialist aggressors s])read towards 
'\rongolia, Tibet, Szechuan and Yunnan. 

How could the IManchu rulers cover up the luimiiiation 
and the defeats suffered at the hands of imperialism? With 
the myth of “regeneration” quickly exploded, they could do 
nothing but “compromise with the foreign powers” as 
Tseng Kuo-fan had suggested, or, in the words of Kuo Sung- 
tao, “get along with the foreign powers with utmost sin¬ 
cerity.” To claim that these were temporary concessions 
to gain a breathing space for later improvement of the 
situation was plain humbug, and the catchword “leaving 
off one power against another” was a mere hallucinatism. 

As a matter of fact, the reactionary rulers had no 
intention whatso(.‘ver of extricating themselves from the 
humiliations heaped upon them by the foreign powci s. The 
year following the conclusion of the Sino-French War, 
Tseng Chi-tse, Tseng Kuo-faiTs son, who at one time 
jepresenled the Manchu court in London and St. Pei -rs- 
burg, contributed an article to a foreign newspaper under 
the title “China: The Sleep and the Awakening.” He 
frankly wrote: 

. . . China has never been on such friendly terms with the 
Western powers as now. In particular it has maintained espe¬ 
cially c(>rdial relations with Britain. VvUien foreign powers 
s^ent reasonable requests China is always ready to consider them 
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in a favourable light. Such a spirit of map^nanimity was seldom 
displayed in the past. China is at present maintaining friendly 
relations with foreign powers and will continue to do so in the 
future. 1 am of the opinion that, though mindful of the reverses 
it has sutfered at the hands of foreign powers, China, unlike 
those who cherish permanent grudges, will not give up its 
efforts to maintain good relations with all powers. . , 

This brazen statement, straight from the mouth of a 
diplomat, indeed set the tune for all later comprador-poli¬ 
ticians in China. 

The policy of “playing off one power against another’’ 
is reputed to have been initiated by Li Hung-chang. In 
1874, he expressed his opinion on the question of Taitvan, 
which was then threatened by Japan, as follows: *Tt would 
be better to place it under the joint control of the powers 
than abandon it to one power only.”^ This remedy he also 
applied to China as a whole. As Japan’s ambitions towards 
Korea became daily clearer, Manchu ofllcialdom advised the 
Korean Government to adopt a policy of establishing 
diplomatic relations with all European powers. The i*c‘asons 
for this policy were indicated in a dispatch V>y Ting Jih- 
chang3 to the Tsungli Yamen and quoted in the latter’s 
memorial to the throne. The di.spatch said: 


Japan nurses the ambition of annexing Korea. The Weslcrn 
powers, on the other hand, have never desti'oyod the independence 
of other nations. Should Japan provoke a conflict with Korea, 
the treaty powers would condemn the Japane.se action. In these 
circumstances, Japan would not dare act unscrupulously.-^ 

Li Hung-chang’s note to responsible officials of the 
Korean Government was couched in similar terms. He 
WTote: 


’ From the Chinese translation of the English original. 

® Li Hung-chang, Tsungli Yamen Correspondence, vol. 2, p 42. 

^ A comprador-bureaucrat of the Li Hung-chang cUque. 

* Documents ou Stno-Japaueac NecotvcLlvons Durvny the of 

Kuang Hsu (in Chinese), vol. 1, p. 32, 
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To cope with the present situation, it is necessary to revol t 
to the method of “curing a poisoned i^atient with poison,” of 
playing off one en^miy against another. For this x>urposc n^j 
opp >rtunity should bj lost to conclude separate treaties with 
the Western powers sj as to deter Japan from going to extremes.t 

By novV, Li llung-chang- had gradually climbed io the lead¬ 
ing p< 'itiou of directing lh(‘ foreign policy of the Manchu 
Government. Almost no important diplomatic negotiations 
could be undertaken without his participation. This was 
much welcomed by the foreign powers. The policy Li 
proposed for Korea was also the policy he had laid down 
for the Manchu Government itself in dealing with the for¬ 
eign powers. People cursed Li Hung-chang for his method 
of '‘curing a poisoned patient with poison,"' a method which 
only resulted in poisoning China and rapidly reduced it to 
the status of a semi-colony. Li Kung-chang himself, how¬ 
ever, saw it differently. Py following such a policy he 
won from the foreign aggressors the name of a “first-rale 
diplomat,’" and did the Manchus a service by obtaining the 
continued agreement of foreign powers to the survival of 
the feudal order under the Manchu ruVa From the stai]d,- 
poiiit of feudal rulers, the best thing they could hope J-jr 
was to live on the sulTerance of foreign powers. Their 
greatest hope wtis that the status quo would last fdrever. 

Ten years after the Sino-French War of 1881, the Sino- 
Japanese War broke out. In such circumstances the Man¬ 
chu rulers found it diilicult to maintain even this wretched 
status quo. 


5. ‘‘PROMISING STUDENTS” OF THE FOREIGN POWERS 

Let us now consider another aspect of the so-called 
‘'regeneration during the reign of Tung Chih,"" that is, 


’ Documents on International Relations During the Manchu Dynasty 
(in Chinese), vol. 16, p. 15. 
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“learniiijT from the foreigners.” As shown above (Section 
?) of this chapter), the foreigners were extremely dissatis¬ 
fied with the dilly-dallying attitude of the Manchus towards 
t/ie building of the telegraph service and railways, and 
sneered at the ‘"new” Manchu army. Nevertheless, a 
grouy) of “new” officials during the reign of Tung Chih 
took great pride in what they had learned from the IVest. 
r>y 1880 or so, the Manchus began to build railways and 
telegraphs and at the same time started buying foreign 
wai ships to build up a navy. During the Sino-Freneii War, 
tlie main part of the navy was not put to use. Alihough 
the Manchus had thoroughly lost “face,” the i\iyang 
S'iUadron under Li Hung-chang seemed to have retained 
its poteniial strength, and was regarded as a valuable 
asset, a feather in the cap of the Manchu rulers. 

What had happened w^as that the Manchu ofiicial^ had 
giadually divided into two types. First, there were the 
die-hard conservatives, who viewed everything from the 
West with hostility. They were of the opinion that 
steamers, railways and telegraphs were all “damned tricks 
and wu’cked craft” and not worth adopting. In 18G7, Grand 
Secretary Wo Jen memorialized the throne that the estab¬ 
lishment of the Tung Wen College for leaching astronomy 
and mathematics would “make the people proselytes of 
foreignism” and result in “the collapse of uprightness and 
the spread of wuckedness.”^ In every critical situation, 
such as the Tientsin Missionary Incident, the Margary 
Incident, the negotiations with Fiance regarding Indo- 
China, the dispute with tsarist Russia over Hi and the 
controversy with Japan on the questions of the Ryukyus, 
Taiw^an and Korea, violent and bellicose views were put 
forward by a “war party” at the Manchu court, composed 
mostly of these intransigent and conservative officials. 

It would be erroneous to assume, however, that the 


^ Annals of the Conduct of Foreign Relations (During the Reign 
of Tung Chih), vol. 47, p. 25. 
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opposition of such officials to “westevnization’' stcinnicd 
frc>m their awarerio.-s of fiic danc'cr (jf imperialist a,e^>’res- 
sion, or that their bellicose vievvs vrere dictated by tru ’ 
patriotic feelin^J^ evoked by external atr^n'ession. :Vs a 
matte]’ of fact, these members of the d. .cencr:ile i-eliiig 
clique merely felt extremely uneasy ab‘Oul the way thir^es 
were p:oin.e: in the midst of reeu]*rin<X internal and external 
crises the nature of v.'hieli they sensed only dimly. They 
could not stand tlie d'oek of new thirap^, did everythhez 
in their po\ccr ir. avoid them, and made iy;nn'5iicdous tnd 
fruitless effands to raturn to the “p:ood idd days.’’ Tnei* 
noisy advocacy of war showed only that they had retained 
the traditional atritude assumed Ire a snceession of t'hin; se 
dynasties towards “torehrn barbarians.*' 

Ill IdSl, Ma CliiLn-ehuRy, who laid studied in France 
and knew soinewhal more about the vV^st: than his cer.- 
1em]y)\airies. sneered at t'-e ^y:\v ])arty in the followin^r 
terms: 


If you ask them how they will fight aud \YiTi. they csv. do 
noiliin.tr l)ut ])iek u}) the historical records of the Hsia, .‘‘•hang 
and Chou Dynasties or support their arguinents with episodes 
fj'oni the ITan and Tang Dyna.sties. They diink their petty 
ayguinenls aj-e enough to defeat Japan, iJussia, Britain and 
Ti-ance. . . . They have not got warships, yet they cLicaour: 
*’Why not launch an attacl: in the East?” They have not an 
ed'cifnt army, yet they rai.-^e the war-cry: “Why n(‘t lake some 
bold action in the West?'U 

The Will' party did not ujutrj’stand the real situation, they 
had no resrponsiblc opinion of their own, and they tvere 
absolute ly unable to thiiik of tvays and means of putting* 
up real resistance to imperiaiist ag.grer-ion. Therefore, 
whenever v:ar actually seemed imminent, they held their 
tongues and dared not raise any objections to the humiliat¬ 
ing* concessions granted by the Manchur; to the foreigners. 


' Ma Chicn-chung, Memoirs »in Chinese), vol. 3. p. 24. 
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Moreover, when all the new things from the West which 
they had vigorously condemned, such as the telegraph, 
raihvayw^, etc., eventually appeared in China and the 
aggressive forces of the foreign powers infiltrated deeper 
into the country, they acquiesced without much ado. They 
were content to accept the situation so long as they knew 
they could still pick up some crumbs from the foreigners' 
table. After the Sino-French War and the Sino-Japanese 
War, the ‘Svar party’' at the Manchu court gradually dis¬ 
appeared from the scene. Officials of this type could of 
course never stand up to the foreign aggressors. And 
being not ‘"bright” enough to make themselves useful to 
these aggressors, they failed to win their favour. 

At the same time, there emerged at the Manchu court 
a group of “new” officials. These people believed that 
foreigners really excelled in everything, that the Manchu 
Government had to learn from foreigners if it wanted to 
consolidate internal order, that it had to improve relations 
with foreigners if it wanted to maintain its rule, and that 
rather than offend the foreigners it should make concessions 
to them in every dispute. With the emergence of such 
"‘new” officials, an atmosphere of ‘"learning from the for¬ 
eigners” was fostered. Tseng Kuo-fan, Tso Tsung-tang 
and Li Hung-chang, who had employed foreign troops to 
suppress the Taiping Uprising, were representatives of this 
group. But it would be a mistake to look upon these ""new” 
officials as representing the progressive force of the time 
simply because they displayed less intransigence about 
“learning from the foreigners” than officials of the old type. 
Actually, the “new” officials aimed merely at preserving 
the substance of the old social ruling order by relying upon 
some superficial knowledge acquired from the capitalist 
countries. They learnt something from capitalism within 
the limits set and permitted by the foreign powers and 
thus did nothing but pave the way for the aggressors. As 
to ihe opinions and behaviour of the “new” men in the 
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sphxcre of foreigrn affairs, these have been dealt with at 
some length in the previous sections. 

Tseng Kuo-fan may be considered the first pro-Ameri¬ 
can ofticia] in China’s political history. During the delib¬ 
erations on the desirability of employing foreign troops 
to suppress the Taiping Uprising, Tseng Kuo-fan had 
vigorously advocaterl seeking American assistance. riis 
ai-gument then was: “The Americans look simple and 
honest, and have always been sympathetic to China’s 
cauNO.”! In 1864, Tseng sent Yung Wing, the first Chinese 
1o receive a higher education in the United States, bark 
to tiiat country to buy machinery for an arsenal and a 
shipbuilding works. In 1872, the Manchu CJovernment, 
acting Oil Tseng’s advice, sent young men to study in the 
United Stales. Tseng Kuo-fan died in the same year. He 
had achieved little in “learning from the foreigners.’' The 
only thing to his “credit" in the sphere of foreign relations 
was his handling the Tientsin Missionary Incident in 1S70, 
foi- which, even in those days, ho was condemned as a 
traitor. 

Tso Tsung-tang had collaborated with the French in 
Chekiang Pi'ovince during the campaign against the Tai- 
pings. In 18GG, lie established a shipbuilding plant in Fu¬ 
kien and employed the Frenchmen Giquel and d'Aiguebelle. 
who had commanded tlie Sino-French contingent which 
had helped the Manchus suppress the Taipings in Chekiang, 
as the managers. During his subsequent campaign against 
the “Nien" forces and the Hui people, Tso bought a large 
quantity of foreign arms, includinjr German Krupp guns, 
which contributed a great deal to his military success. In 
1878, Tso establislied a wmol textile mill in Ixanchow in 
Kansu Province in Northwest China. The machinery was 
bought in Europe and landed at Ningpo, Foochow and Can- 

^ Arnials of the Conduct of Foreign Relations (During the Reign 
of Hsien Feng), vol. 72, p. 6. 



ton, and transported to the site after overcomin^^ many 
didiculties. Ordered to send an expeditionary force tc 
Sinkiant'*, Tso raised a loan from British merchants in 
Shan^rhai to cover his military expenses. (This was the 
krsl rorei^n loan raised for wagfin^^ a civil war.» In 1882, 
when he j)assed tVirough Shanghai on an inspection tour 
during his viceroyship of Kwangtung and Kv/angsi» the 
foreign settlement authorities greeted him with a salute 
of 13 guns. Tso Tsung-tang was greatly flattered by the 
respect shown him by the foreigners. He died in 1885, 

As regards “learning from the foreigners/' both Tseng 
Kuo-fan and Tso Tsung-tang played second fld.dle to Li 
Hung-chang. During the campaign against the Taipings, 
Li Hung-chang established friendly relations v/i*h the 
British oflicer Gordon, whom he later described as one of 
the tw'o foreigners he held in the highest esteem.^ Tn the 
course cl* the neg(»i.i:ilions with tsarist Russia over Hi, I-<i 
Hung-chang specially invited Gordon to come back to Ghina 
from India to give his advice on this matter, calculating 
t'nd the noisy war party might thus be calmed by the 
prc-tlge Gordon enjoyed among Chinese olficials. In the 
period prior to the Sino-Jupanese War, Iri Hung-chang de¬ 
pended on Robert Hart, the British Inspector General of 
the Chinese Maritime Customs, for advice on foreign 
n{fairs. Even when he was negotiating with the British at 
the Chefoo Confevenrc', he had Hart as his adviser. Af!'o 
his death the Japanese said that “in the first stage of his 
cureer he was pro-British and in the latter stage he became 
p> o-Russian."2 (The latter stage began with the period 
after the Sino-Japanese War.) 

Before the Sino-Japanese War. Li Hung-chang liad 


■ Cf. Liang Chi-chao, Li Hung-chang, p. 84. Accerdiru*' to Li^np: 
Ch:-:'hao. another foreigner admired by Li Hung-chrng was 
Grant, of the United States, but Li met the general only once and 
so had not establish *:; direct contact vvidi bin^. 

“ Ibid., p. 87. The comment is quoted ar. having been macL* by 
Soho Tokutomi. 
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dealt with more than ten diplomatic issues of varyin^r 
importance*, of which the Mar^ary Incident and the Siro- 
French War over Indo-Chiiia were the main ones. H( had 
also done much in the s])in/re of “Icarninp: from the f-r- 
ei^mers.” TTe bought machinery abroad to set up the 
Kianpnan Machine Building Yv'(irks in Sha.nyhai t iS(‘»5) and 
esiablished the Tientsin Machinery Works n8G7). Fi-om 
1875 onvcaiais, he continually bought warships from Britain 
and (iermany to build up a navy. He stnt ohlcers to (Ger¬ 
many to learn the r.rt of manufactui ing arms (1S7G). aii*! 
invited a number of foreign military oHicers to iradn rds 
laiul and naval forces. The British naval othcer Cana'in 
W. M. lauig was ap])oin\ed maval chiel instruelei. Another 
iindmentiai foiaign odicer in Li Ilung-cha’ig’s navy bef'C.* 
the SiheWapmC’Cse War was the German C. von iiannelnin 
Oihe»' foreign o.dieers in the navy included Tyier, j\h*(hi:>n 
McClure, Purvis and Nichollas. Li Ilung-chang, too, we.s 
the initiator of (he telegi’aph and railways in China. In 
1878, 1:0 s(‘t up Ihv. Jiaipinp: Mining Administration, witli 
the Englishman R. R. Earnett as chief engineer, and fi.r 
Th{- i)urpose of facilitating the transportation ol' coal, Im 
asked anf;lher Englishman, C. W. Kinder, to bud 1 :i rs.il- 
way, and estaljlished the Kaipiiig Railway (Corporation. 
Later, in 1887, in order t(» extend this railway, i.e ral.'^ed 
ii loan of one million taeis from ihe Hongkemg aiK* Sp.ang* 
hai Banking Corporatiu’a Iht' first raihwn.y lo:n: iiiciured 
by Cl'iins.. Moreover, he set up the Cl'dna Mercliants 
Steam iNavigalion Company in 1873 a.nd thc^ SlKiiighai Cot¬ 
ton Textile Mill in 1882. These two enterprises mavked 
the beginning of the establishment of pi ivate-owned con¬ 
cerns operating under government supervision. 

In analysing Li Hung-changks efforts to learn from the 
foreigners, it is necessary to sti’ess two points: Biistly, 
he concentrated his efforts on military niatiers, but did not 
go beyondi the purchase of foimign arms and the employ¬ 
ment of foreign odicei’s. Secon(hy, in of Ids contrlbu- 
tioii to the creation of China’s modem industiyv and traris- 
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portation, his policy of placing private-owned concerns 
under government supervision worked poorly from the 
start, as the new enterprises were completely controlled by 
comprador-bureaucratic capital, hindering the free develop¬ 
ment of private capital. lA himself, however, built up a 
huge fortune. Speaking of Li Hung-chang\s werdth, Liang 
Chi-chao wrote: 

It was widely rumoured that Li Huiig-chang was the richest 
man in the country. This may not be true. But it would not 
have been surprising if his assets amounted to several tens of 
thousands of taels of silver. He was a big stockholder of the 
China Merchants Steam Navigation Company, the General Tele¬ 
graph Office, the Kaiping Mines and the Commercial Bank of 
China. It was also said that he was the proprietor of all the 
big .stores and money brokerage firms in Nanking and SlianghalT 

During the Sino-Frcnch War, Li Ilung-chang \’igoi‘ously 
opposed war and advocated peace. After the war, his in¬ 
fluence waxed by leaps and bounds. His navy seemed to 
be the only hope on which China's future rested. In his 
biography of Li Hung-chang, J. 0. P. Bland aptly wrote: 

The organization of the Peiyang squadron represented the 
work of over two decades; it reached its highest numerical point 
in I88r* (that is, one year after the Sino-French Peace Treaty— 
H.S.), its highest efiiciency in IbOU. In 1801, lire squadron’s 
visit to Japan under Admiral Ting created a great impression. 
, . . Li’s last triennial inspection of the coast naval defences 
(1S93) partook of the Jiature of a trium])hant progress. There 
was his life-work, plain for all men to see and admire: his forts 
and schools, railways and dockyards, ships and guns, all bright 
with paint and polish. The guns boomed salutes, myi-iads of 
Dragon flags greeted his coming and going. . . . This was the 
heyday of the Viceroy’s fame; but already the clouds were 
gathering fast on the horizon that were to obscure forever the 
sunshine of his prosperity. In the mind’s eye, as one sees him 
returning from that highly successful exposition of his handi¬ 
work, amidst a chorus of praise and thanksgiving, one cannot 


^ 2oid., p. 85. 
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but wonder how far the old man Avas himself deceived, how far 
acquiescent in his mag-nificent framework of illusion. For all 
around him, on the decks of his ships, in very ofhee of his 
Yamen, were sleek ia).Li'ucs of his own appointinj:;’ who wan e selling 
the safety of the state, in their havSte to put money in their 
pockel.t 

Nevertheless, corruption alone is not enough to exid.ain 
Li Hung-chang\s failure. Since feudal production i-elations 
had not underg^^ne Jiny fundamental changes, all plans for 
the development of indust]*y and the establishment of a 
modern defence forct^ on the basis of rotten autocracy and 
bureaucracy were nothing })U.t a house of cards. Li Hung- 
chang himself was well aware of his own weakness. So, 
during the Sino-Freiicli War, he wa.^- determined not to 
commit his army, ai]d he fought the war with elapan only 
^ftev he h'Ad fvAled to civovt. v?>, bo look \bo g-aoTil- 

let simply because there was no way (ait. In the Sino-Japa- 
nes*‘ War, the modern army and navy Li Hung-clian::' had 
built up witli such painstaking efforts corn]dete]y dis¬ 
integrated. 

Needless to say, a man like Li Hung-chang was bound 
to be regarded by the imperialist aggressors as a prem¬ 
ising pupil. Of course, they never intended to see Ohhia 
become a strong power through military reforms. At that 
time, howevei', what they feared was not that the Ahinchus 
would grow too strong externally but that they w uld 
become too weak to '‘stabilize’' the country. Building up 
a defence force in the way Li Himg-chang did could only 
do the aggressors good and no harm. Li himself asserted 
that in building up his Western-style defence force he was 
yirompted by the desire to strengthen the country’s coast 
defence so as to prevent foreigners from attempting an 
invasion. But in fact his action served no other purpose 
than to open up a market for foreign munitions merchants 


‘J. O. P. Bland, Li Uuug-chang, Constable and Company, Ltd. 
London, 1917, pp. 227-228. 
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a.i i pav^* i,! L‘ V ay i’’;'.' l a eiiJi'ii a^::yrossavs lo controi China’s 
luUitiivy analrs. A-LUiahy \J llimg--i’hang built up his 
av’viy inv v>-a'y - X s,^^vvu\i!; th<;' Imporialis'.s and 

su]?pr('ssiufj: ilv2 CliMUs? a.-oplc. 

In,p{‘'h'.!i:;r ccaiiorni; apyr'/ssion ]‘uincd China’s l‘e;.nial 
ejon* vpy :\[\d tl-i-’ aesuh/pd inevitably in the (^mertrenco of 
e.o;it:i(i,‘nn in China. The however, did not 

■'■ash h) see a nin’neal (.eveloprnent of eapiiah’sm in China. 
Tre^- waaled to see China i'nle*i by a ^.:ov«.rn:nent which 
'V 'C.ld In;' :i I'liant (ooi of the foi^iyr powers raid at the 
',:n-e time sCs.-ay: (n-jiig-ji to ‘hnair.tain iiit'wn!!! order/’ 
Ir. niain v/ov'i.i, they never irdended te allow Chino t(; lie- 
enm-^ a country n)neh c >nldi sland on its owi: I'eid. The 
kind of “lOreipTiizr.l ion/’ ca*-;ie(] n by Li Hnnyychan.e; suited 
■ike knperialisLS very w-h and Cnmefore had ''pnroval. 

6. A NK’V !.TSe.(eN VfMl THE PKOPI.E 

.As n'lenticiud ii) Seclhai 1 of this ( hapler. r ;’0 i’evoit^ 
r.f tiiC pj\isants mid 's.prisln.irs of P 'tional mi ioritic"; in 
'\'arii ns ]:;:n’ts ml' Chine, had e.ll iaii('d by 1874 or s(', seme 
t'-n years after Lkpnkii'iy;. lh(‘ cajiital oJ‘ the kh;ie.k\rs, teh 
into the ha»::'s oi th'- kianehn-: a-ul durhiy 'Ci.* l\v nty 
vrms thill Cdiew! d, Ike feudai ridevs in (kCnj. l/oasled 
rhout \]iv''r Ah O' t,;pe of “i oyene^ation” e > 0 /inoini; 

crawi sham Ca-^iy leaf ore the forelrnei^a Lul. dl-i this 
rr,7:i!i that the Chines'- people's levohjiion had I'een 
slianyled and that the pro-fondyn Jnneaurrrm i:acked by 
irvp‘:':’"ndisTn had won a cor.-p’ite victory? 

The failure of the Taipiny irpr.'r/ry and other pi ' - 
pie’s movements of the time showedi that the days pareiv 
oearuint wa) s, vrhich belonye-1 to the feudal era, wer .' ro>o r. 


Ah Q is the.' hero of The Tiue Story of Ah Q, a novel the 
Creoi Chintiie writer, Lu Hsun. The author foshioncU h'rn alter the 
ryoo (f people who soLisreeO.on hr the failures and s(':e?/ekj in 

aclual liie by theiu .i., aojral or spiritual veetories. 
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Ill i‘;o U'V Historical conditions, the feudal lulcrs were 
a. ??ew lesson—how to employ new ways rnm meaiis 
1.0 pre-e.)'\e lins'r cxisU^rcc. The masses of the p;o>-!e t' O 
vv’erc a. riew lesson: they had to eauip I'i.MS'i-.lves 

with new lisd'U'standintr and or^ainiw themsta'^e; i:do a 
new itwee in order ro vveare a new type of slray'd.e. 
Natura.hy this w:is an exwresne'y dillirult prC'Ceise of \/hic'i 
on!>' a few insi]/-()i si sns coidd he di aerned piior to of)!, 
whcii rue S»;io-.Iap*iiie:.e Mhir Ijmkt out. 


Siu- 

h inidpient siyns im 

!o PkI, e c i e*.: cov 

y:ndnal 

d' V in lie. i 

le)hhs om‘ t'o' 

and >.w' 

'imeiits Ohpi/sh:y in? 

ptn ddi -1 

pre-t /J 

i)ei’enuera\s; mnl 

on 1 ht‘ <o y St 

'o' den It 

u'd'. “} ^ forni'f' \)i 

: iho pa-'i ;* 

'’nicials. 

scholars and yeiury 

!!>:• > :• ’ kr-^.w 

evt nl ^ 

of iv. limic, derny'.Ki 

S vh'" Wol'c .p.i 

tho.s-: 

liie Jiiitional bo.n.;\' 
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.'i. ss srwtC'd'^s iuedn^i foreign a.:' r essii :i had ;d - a.. ' 
biC'ken ul • • vario.;^ tea^'hii cities, ; 'i i ».e, e\'i:d]y in i en- 
ton, aten* ‘hpiun. Vtar of Idth. f' .'i.eeie e y conn 

ftpiinn \^'a; of iy.rs aeirrcssivc fcjn-imi ii.tnenn'; 
liao'.i .'eene» and d"'. pe?* into the hw:.:!- e dd); nid’vie - 
end ssweial stains erj sd oy fo>'. :en jn; rehefd'-^ and nis- 
sioni.n. I's as ” c:; e... i::? ee-i de. a^'i'O.dc- di.^nle;'e(’ lyv dins 
eidhosnies Ishli betain * clear to toe ..e> p’e. 

!ii iddh, l''in‘:'meri-:fiiLi‘ord 'Win.-'le thtxi in s vdVs.w neas 
Tekiny in* nwl. a psc-aiVi lumed Ma v-k' !•'' > hen: 

Uehl they bzave rit/l e;oe a goor. Oiheer •; *.1'. \ [ vkl ' man* 

vhinri-'^. 'i'bcy lu'au.cij' us into tli-* \v*\r with r*,'c.-ie{i })o\'vors, end 
lh'.-n Ihoy saw r.ej h-ig men i :ul itu* Liy; Ir^r, » s. ‘nnl leae n. 

tlv' »omim-i)OLtm-j[)(Ji-m ol^ the cui r.on, what did ti):y do? Why, 
t'.\ y ran away and h-fi us to ne.y for it alld 

I'easanr .Mn v.nis talking about his impressions of ihe Aih'rle- 

'A. B. Frcc'man-Mitford. The Atiache at Peking, p. 129. 
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French War a.^^ainst China in 18G0. The opinions he 
expressed were then widespread among the people. Re¬ 
porting to the emperor on the Nanchang Missionary Incident 
of 18G2, Shen Pao-chen, Governor of Kiangsi Province, 
wrote: ‘‘Popular gossip shows that the local populace 

charges that the local authorities are making use of the 
foreigners to oppress the people. Public feeling is run¬ 
ning high and 1 am afraid that it may once more lead to 
troubles." Shen also put do^vn faithfully in his memorial 
what had been heard by his men whom he sent out to 
make enquiries. Here is a sample: 


Government 0 ^ 10 iais and the gentry are all servile to them 
(meaning the foreigners— H.S.). The ofticials do nothing and 
hope nothing happens. They just fool round and get their pay. 
In emergencies, they run away, not caring in the least about the 
life and property of the people. The gentry arc no bettt;r IhaTi 
the officials. They also fly to safety with their money and 
valuables. The people are always left in the lurch, and this 
means nothing either to the officials or the gentry. Prom now’ 
on w^eTl have nothing to do with them. We’ll manage our own 
affairs.! 


The contents of the memorial submitted by the governor 
of Kiangsi Province were essentially the same things 
Freeman-Mitford heard in the village ra^ar Peking. This 
fact is a convincing proof of the authenticity of both 
accounts. 

Such was the situation in the earlier period. When 
the Tientsin Missionary Incident occurred in 1870, Li 
Ju-sung, a leading member of the Grand Secretariat, wrote 
in a memorial: 


Since 1860, when the treaties with China were concluded, 
Britain, France, Russia, the United States and other foreign 
countries have opened additional consulates in many parts of 


'^Annals of the Conduct of Foreign Relations (During the Reign 
of Tung Chlh), vol. 12, p. 27, p. 33. 
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China anu provoked popular dii^salisfaction. Belli at places like 
Huai County and Yanc^chow and in distant provinces like Kwei¬ 
chow and Szechuan, the people clash with foreigners.t 

Tliese words clearly revealed the feolinp:s aroused amou^T 
the people. 

In 1874, Ting: Jih-chang' wrote that the various local 
officials regarded “the missionaries as gods and lh(' people 
as trash.” Referring to the tax barriers all over the 
country, he went on to say: 


Tax collectors are notorious for their extortions of 

all descriptions. They search passengers’ luggage in a most 
disorderly manner and turn everything upside-down, behaving as 
if they were highwaymen. While foreigners’ belongings may 
he exempted from tax, the Chinese are liable to be fined heavily, 
in addition to having all their cargo confiscated, should they be 
discovered forgetting to declare even the most immaterial 
articles. It is inconceivable that the authorities should be so 
lenient to foreigners and so hvOrsh to Chinese merchants,'- 


Li Hung-chang alj^o admitted this fact when he wrote in 
18G7: 


Foreign countries serve the interests of their nationals, yet 
they have singled out the Chinese people as the object of their 
oppression. Still worse, they forcibly urge the Chinese officials 
to oppress the Chinese people and the imperial court to sub¬ 
jugate its officials. This is unreasonable and unjust.^ 

That even these high officials of the Manchu court had to 
be so frank about the situation is in itself illustrative ol* 
the opinion of the people. Thus Ma Chien-chung wrote 
in 1894: 


' Ibid., vol. 73. p. 17. 

^Ting Jih-chang, Some Articles on Kaval Defence (in Chinese), 
vol. 1. p. 25. 

^Annals of the Conduct of Foreign FcClatlons (During ihe Reign 
of Tung Chih), vol. 55. p. 9. 
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In my opinion China today is being seriously humiliated by 
foreig-ners. Since the dosing years of the rc\:rn of Tao ICuang 
they have imposed upon us those treaties and tariit restrictions 
with which they used to oppress other countries of tlie East. 
Their envoys in Peking dominate our governnient; th^ir con-” 
suls at the various ports trespass upon the rights of our local 
authorities; their ))ig and small mereharils, having consoheiated 
their position in the concessions^ exploit onr industry and com¬ 
merce; and their miss'-onaries of all beliefs ptiietrale fa]- into 
the interior and deceive our innocent peopled 

These words, uttered by a person vrho cherished reforrnrsl 
ideas, accurately reflected the stale of afTairs v;hic h wHvS 
knovvO) to everybody at that time. 

The anger of the peopile at the lower ri con¬ 

temporary socielt" was ai’ous.ed, hut they dhl ii(-f have the 
courage to sp^'^k out. Apart from carrying cue 'll-ioAvh'cd 
anti-missionary activities, Ih'v were stili unahlc to dnd 
any ways and means to wage a new* struggle. IMean- 
while, reformist ideas developed among the upper strata 
of the gentry. 

As strongly reflected in their ideology, the lir.-t hatch 
of reformists in m.odern ridiia appeared on the scene at 
the high tide of imperialist aggression. In most ca es xhey 
came from the families of government ohiciais, ai.:; them¬ 
selves held government posts. Though do. e ti -s often 
existed betW'Cen the reformists and the high oihcials 
advocating ‘Toreignization/’ ideologically there w^ "j. dif¬ 
ferences betw^een them. The former w^ere satisfied xvith 
‘'peace’' with foreign countries under the exisiine treaty 
provisions, w^hile the latter regarded these treat:'s as 
fetters for China. The officials advocating “foreigiilzatioiT’ 
were satisfied with the setting up of private industry under 
government supervision and of an army wnth modern 

^ Ma Chien-chung, Memoirs, vol. 4, p. 20. 
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weapons. The reformists pfradually, and exti’emely timidly, 
put forth demand for unrestricted development of private 
ente:*i';rise and even for political reforms. Prior to the 
Sine-Japanese War- of ISDP industry and commerce were 
already .crrowinK in the coastal provinces of China. The 
new industrialists and businessmen, while still unable to 
form themselves into an independent political force, looked 
upon these reformists as their spokesmen. 

It would be out of place here to dwell in detail upon 
the idv:‘olo"y and aims of the reformists. We will discuss 
briefly only those wliich form part of the theme of this 
book. 

As mentioned on Section 2 of this chapter. Kuo Sun,^'- 
tau. an advocate of “foreignization,” praised thr; foreigners 
in 187G for their observance of “international law’’ and 
justice. But Ma Chieii-chunK» a returned student from 
France, writing in 1378, already realized that “the Western 
powers usually indulge in a great deal of controversy over 
international la:Y not };ecans.e they reason differently but 
because thev have diflkrent iiherests. . . . The contending 
parties mcre^;; resort to inter national law as a metms to 
satisfy their selfish ends.”^ In 3 879, when the Chefoo Con¬ 
vention hat] already been in existence for three years and 
the revision of the Sino-German treaty was being con¬ 
templated, Hsueh Fu-cheng pointed out succinctly that all 
the treaties that China had entered into with foreign 
countries were fundjimentally unequal treaties. He said: 

In tho caj’ly treaties entered by China there are two thing's 
which on the rviiface :ii)p''ru* to be trivial but in reality arc tlie 
sonrcp of unending troubles: One is the provision that any 
privileges cjnceded )>y China to one country are to be shared 
by other treaty powers, and the other is that foreign nationals 
in China are not subject to the jurisdiction of the Chinese Gov¬ 
ern nient.2 

' Ibid., vol. 2, y. 12. 

-Hsueh Fu-cheng, Proposals on Dealing with Foreign Powers (in 
Chinese i, p. 1. 
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These factors helped to make inevitable the great 
changes that took place in the social and political condi¬ 
tions of China as soon as the Sinc-Japanese War dealt 
a crushing blow to the ruling class. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE “FOREIGNERS’ COURT” 
(1894-1911) 


1. PARTITiON ’ AND THE “OPEN DOOR’* 

One of the parties to the Sino-Japanese War of 1391 
was the ntwly rising imperialist power, Japan. Havini^ 
concluded its first commercial treaty with China in 1871, 
it had be^un to commit aggression against China and 
Korea and to prepare unremittingly for an armed invasic»n 
of these countries. 

The other party to the war was the old Manchu empire 
which, with foreign help, had been building a modern navy 
and army for twenty years. 

But it was impossible for the coirupt, imperialist- 
dominated Manchu Government to wage a veal war of 
resistance against foreign invasion. The war lasted only 
half a year. The Manchus lost one battle after another, 
on land and at sea, and Li Hung-chang's Peiyang Naval 
Squadron was completely destroyed. A petition jointly 
signed by successful candidates for provincial examinations 
then staying in Peking advised the court to move the 
capital and to fight on with greater resolution but trie 
cowardly Manchu rulers dared not continue the war. 
Britain and the United States successively offered to 
mediate and Li Ilung-chang was sent to Japan as a pleni¬ 
potentiary to sue for peace. In 1895, the humiliating 
Treaty of Shimonoseki was signed. 

Japan's victory and the signing of the Tre.aty of 
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Shimonoseki created quite a stir among the imperialist 
aggressors against China. 

Although prior to 1894 it had seized the Ryukyu 
Islands and extended its influence to Taiwan and Korea with 
the connivance of Western powers, Japan did not yet stand 
on the same footing with the latter. The Western powers 
used it only as a watchdog to keep an eye on China and at 
the same time to check tsarist Russia. But after the 
Sino-Japanese War, Japan not only received teri’itory and 
war reparations with which to increase its military strength, 
but also gained a position of equality with the Western 
powers in China, thus becoming a full member of the 
imperialist front of aggression against China. After the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Shimonoseki, tsarist Russia, 
which was extremely jealous of Japan’s rise, approached 
France and Germany to apply pressurt; jointly on Japan 
and forced the latter to return the Liaotung Peninsula 
to China in exchange for a further indemnity from the 
Manchu Government. Britain and the United States, on 
the other hand, continued to support and encourage the 
newly rising imperialist Japan with a view to preventing 
the expansion of the Russian empire. As a result of the 
controversies in the Far East, international antagonisms 
became more acute. 

The Western powers were surprised at the speedy 
defeat that China under the Manchu rulers had suffered 
in the war. The vessel in which they had placed their 
hopes was in danger of going down at any moment. They 
saw that if Japan or any other power took indojiendent 
action to conquer China, or if a people’s uprising like that 
of the Taipings broke out again, the Manchu Government 
would be powerless to cope with the situation. Conse¬ 
quently, these countries, on the one hand, continued their 
policy of “saving the sinking ship,” while on the other they 
hastened to undertake new moves against China to secure 
their ov/n interests. 

The last decade of the 19th century saw industry 
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develop rapidly in varioia^j capitalist countries of Europe 
as well UkS the United States. In this period the dominion 
of monopoly finance capital prradually established itself. 
Thoir.eforth, these countries entered the stag-e of 
imi)€i’'alism, in which they all went on the prowl for addi¬ 
tional colonic:-.. Practically all of Africa and the greater 
pan of Asia were carved up. The powers were no longer 
sail-ficd with the, privileges secured earlier in China whic-h 
eii:abled them to dump their goods and plunder the coun¬ 
try. And so. in the five or six years following the Slno- 
Japaiiese War, the imperialist powers scramliled madly to 
acquire leased territoriers in China, to establish “spheres of 
influence,'’ and to ))lace their investments in the country. 

As a conscvjuence of the competition among the powers, 
most of the important ports along the China coast became 
foreign leased territories. The aggressors also wrested 
fi‘om China the right to invest in the construction oC 
ini];,'rtant railways and in the exploitatio]) of important 
iniiie.s. Tlie right to construct a railway gave the 
imperialist powers concerned a chance to secure s})ecial 
privileo in terrii<a\v along the line. 

in order to legalize their special “spheres of iiiiluence,” 
the imperialist powers demanded that the IManchu Govern- 
meiiL prop.'iso publicly that no land within the sphere of 
any one of tliom would be leased to any other power. To 
avoitl conflicts, the imperialist powers often agreed among 
themselves on the recognition wf each, other's sphere of 
inrluence. By 1899, Britain had grabl^ed the port of Wei- 
haiwei and made the Yangtse Valley its sphere of in¬ 
fluence; tsarist Russia had occupied Dairen and Fort 
Arthur and regarded Manchuria and Mongolia as its own 
sphere: Germany had seized Kiaochow Bay and placed 
Shant'ing Province under its control; France had compelled 
the Manchus to agree to its special privileges and interests 
in Yunnan Province and in certain parts of Kwangtung 
and Kwangsi Provinces and had also “leased’' Kwangchow 
Bay; Japan, in addition to having seized Taiwan and estab- 
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lished control over Korea as a result of the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki, had further compelled the Manchu Govern¬ 
ment to declare that it would never cede Fukien Province, 
or the islands oflF the Fukien coast, to any other country. 
In this way, the situation was created for the partition 
of China by the .powers. 

Lenin, the prreat friend of the Chinese people, made 
the following comment on the situation: 

The various European governments have already started to 
partition China. They are not doing it openly, but stealthily like 
thieves. They have begun to rob China as they would a corpse.^ 

Whnt policy did the Manchus follow to counter such a 
situation? The man then actually in charge of foreign 
affairs was Li Hung-chang whose foreign policy has been 
dealt with in the previous chapter. Before the Sino- 
Japanese War, Li Hung-chang was still able to camouflage 
his servility to foreigners by calling it a policy of “playing 
off one power against another”: and was able to deceive 
the people by claiming that he was making long-term prep¬ 
arations to build up strong armed forces. But with all 
his military capital gambled away in the Sino-Japanese 
War, Li’s claim of “playing off one power against another” 
became simply an empty phrase. His one thought now 
was to gang up with tsarist Russia to ward off Japan. 

In 1896, a year after the signing of the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki, Li Hung-chang was sent abroad to visit various 
European countries. His first stop was Russia where he 
concluded a secret Sino-Russian Treaty. It was the inten¬ 
tion of the Manchu Government and Li Hung-chang to 
enlist the support of tsarist Russia to keep Japan in check, 
a course which Japan re.sented and with which Britain 
was dissatisfied. Russia was at that time contented, hav¬ 
ing got all it then wanted from China. Britain, Japan and 


‘ “Chinese War,” Lenin, Complete Works, Russ. Ed., Moscow, 1950 
vol. 4, p. 349. 
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other powers proceeded to make demands and also received 
all they desired. The actual application in those years of 
the so-called policy of “playing off one power against 
another” amounted to nothing more than all-round appease¬ 
ment of and yielding to the aggressors. Carrying out this 
policy, all the Manchu Government did was to affix its 
signature to the demands put forward by the powers, with¬ 
out showing the slightest sign of resistance in face of 
military threats or diplomatic pressure. 

What, then, did the Manchus expect in return for 
going down on their knees before the imperialist powers? 

First of all, continued recognition of the Manchu 
Government by the powers. It was the Manchu Govern¬ 
ment that the powers asked to endorse their demands; 
this very fact, the Manchu Government thought, justified 
its continued existence as ruler of China in the eyes of 
the powers. 

Secondly, loans from the powers. The Sino-Japanese 
War had dealt an extremely heavy blow to the Manchu 
Government. Because of this it was not only all the more 
dependent on such “recognition,” but foreign loans became 
an all the more indispensable material foundation for the 
continued existence of the regime. Since loans to the 
Manchu Govei'nment could be exchanged for all sorts of 
special privileges in China, the clash among the powers 
to get the upper hand, i.e. to become China’s crcditor.s, 
assumed a most acute character. 

Before the Sino-Japanese War, the Manchus did not 
contract many foreign loans. In the four years from 1895 
to 1898, however, they obtained seven loans totalling more 
than £54 million. British and German banks ranged on 
one side, and Russian and French banks on the other, 
fought over almost every loan. In those years the Man¬ 
chus secured several railway loans from abroad. Since 
whoever lent the money for the construction of a railway 
was given the right to control it, this led to fierce com¬ 
petition among the powers. The powers vied with each 
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other in ofTeriiij,'- loans in Iheir own interest. For the 
Manchu Government, whose treasury was empty, these 
loans were a godsend for which it was extremely grateful. 
With every additional loan by the powers to the Manchu 
Government, the interests of the two became more closely 
interwoven, and tiie Mai'.ehu Government grew more con¬ 
fident that the powers would not abandon it. 

We can see, therefore, that in appeasing and being 
servile to the foreigners, the Manchu Government w'as not 
thick-wittedly courting disaster for itself. Rather, it was 
shrewd and calculating. Although the talk of the “parti¬ 
tion” of China was tlu-n rife both inside the country and 
abroad, the powers could not yet dispense with the Manchu 
Government and divide China into colonies among them¬ 
selves. The Manchu rulers were: ready to grant all the 
demands of the foreign powers so as to maintain their 
rule rather than endanger their own existence by refusing 
the demands of any one imperialist power. Hence the 
saying; “Give it to friendly nations rather than to slaves 
at home.” In his Memoirs of the Coup d’Hat of 1898, 
written in 1899. Liang Chi-chao recorded: 

Kang Yi, Grand Secretary and member of the Council of 
State, often said that ho would rather give his pr •ofjrf.y to friends 
than to slaves at homo.i 

This is a perfect reflection of the psychology of the Manchu 
rulers. 

The imperialist ]iovv'rs were at that time fresh from 
the partition of Africa, and there was much talk of a 
similar partition of China. But the powers’ conflict of in¬ 
terests in China was much more complicated than in Africa. 
And what was move significant, China had for a long time 
been a unified country, so partition of China would certainly 


’Liang Chi-chao, Memoirs of the Coup d’etat of 1898 (in Chinese), 
vol. 4, p. 14. 
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arouse strong opposition from the people. II v.as most 
advantageous for the imperialist powers to make use of 
the servile Manchu Government which, corrupt as it was, 
was still capable of keeping up a semblance of a united 
political power inside the country. Thus they could main¬ 
tain and further expand the privileges they had already 
acquired in China, and strive f('r agreement among them¬ 
selves. Tlie American bourgeois writers, Owen and 
Eleanor Lattimore, thus described the situation in China 
prior 1o 1900: 

Defeats had destroyed the x^restige of the government, and 
the indemnities paid for defeat had put a larger and iarj-er 
share of China’s revenue under foreign control. Yet the for¬ 
eigners, not quite ready to partition China, always gave back 
to uie Manchu court just enough powei* to keep on ruling badly, 
without being able to rule effectively.t 

It wa.^ acaiiisi. a background that the United 

States pn no.-^ed its “i p ‘n door policy” in 1899. 

In Ihi" foregoing description of the powers' scramble 
for .sphere? of i))f!ue!n e, we have made no mention of the 
United States. But this does not mean that the United 
State.s w;is not interested in .spheres of influence. In 1893, 
it had secured from the Manchu Government the right to 
inv’est in the buildinp cf the Canton-Hankow Raihvay and 
had later 'riven up this rif’^ht when other powers inter- 
veni'd. True, the United State.s did not acquire a sphere 
of influence in China at this time. The American bour- 
jreois writer, H. F. MacNair, says it was “too busily engaged 
in the war with Spain, and later with an insurrection in 
the Philippines, to show active interest in China.”- It is 
to be recalled that, in 1844, the United States had coerced 


‘ Owen and Eleanor Lattiincre, The Making oj Modern China, 
p. 123. 

'-*H. F. MacNair, Modern Chinese History, p. 5G8. 
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the Manchu Govex-nment into signing the Ti'eaty of Wang- 
hia. In the few years that followed 1861, however, the 
years when Britain and France were helping the Manchu 
Government put down the Taiping forces, the chance of 
caiTying out further expansion in China eluded the United 
States, because it was then preoccupied with its Civil War. 
For thirty years after the Civil W^ar, too, U.S. capitalists 
were busy opening up their own country, this being the 
period of the rapid development of capitalist production 
in the United States. By 1870, U.S. industrial production 
was second only to the British. After 1880, the United 
States overtook Britain and assumed the leading position. 
Having concentrated gigantic productive forces in their 
own hands, the big capitalists of the United States became 
ambitious and embarked on imperialist conquest. In 1898, 
the United States fought against Spain to seize its colonies, 
with the result that Guam and the Philippines in the 
Pacific fell into U.S. hands. It was during its subsequent 
war against the Philippine people that the United States 
mooted to the other powers the “open door policy” for 
China. 

It was long noised about that the “open door policy” 
advocated by the United States was an exact opposite of 
the policy followed by other powers; that while others 
wanted to “partition” China, it was the U.S. proposal that 
had saved China from the danger of “partition”; that while 
others were guilty of aggression against China, it was the 
United States which aimed at preserving the country’s 
integrity. All these assertions were contrary to the facts. 

Firstly, the “open door policy,” as suggested by the 
United States, did not mean that the U.S. was opposed to 
aggression in China. It only meant that the United States 
demanded a share in the loot. That was why the United 
States I'aised no pi'otest against the “spheres of influence” 
established by the European powers, but only put forward 
the principle of “equal opportunity” for all. This meant: 
“I also want to share the privileges you enjoy in China. 
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You get your share, and 1 get mine. Let’s all get our 
shares. Let’s continue to recognize the present Chinese 
Government and enjoy in common all the privileges in 
China.” Such was the gist of the “open door policy.” 

In his book Problem of Expansion, the American writer 
Whitelaw Reid said the extension of U.S. influence to the 
Philippines would create a U.S. “defence line” in the China 
Sea. In other words, the United States would ensure a 
dominating position for itself on both sides of the Pacific. 
The United States’ claim to the possession of the Pacific 
would grow. The U.S. would bid for domination of the 
extremely rich trade of the 20th century. A “correct” 
policy by the United States after it had taken over the 
Philippines would make the Pacific an American lake, said 
Whitelaw Reid. 

Another American, Scott Nearing, pointed out that the 
Philippine Islands were as impoi lant to the United States 
as Kiaochow Bay to Germany or Hongkong to Britain. 
United States Senator Beveridge asserted in a statement on 
January 9, 1900, that the Philippines would forever belong 
to the United States and that beyond the Philippines was 
the huge Chine:-.' market. The United States, he said, 
would keep both. It could not forget its responsibility for 
this archipelago, nor mis.s the chance of building up its 
futui’e in the East. All these statements prove fully that 
the United States, having paved the way to expansion in 
China, put forward the “open door policy” as a step in its 
imperialist aggression against China. 

Secondly, did the “open door policy” really imply a 
policy opposite to that of the other powers? Not in the 
least. Not powerful enough to impose this policy on them, 
the United States proposed the “open door policy” in 
identical notes to the countries concerned, and the latter, 
one after another, gave their consent. This proposal only 
put into a formal document the aggressions perpetrated by 
the powers against China in the past fifty years, and the 
more or less common stand then taken by the powers. 
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Britain was the most influential power in China at the 
time; but as it could not prevent other pov/ers from divid¬ 
ing China into “spheres of influence,” it also raised no 
objection to the principle of “equal opportunity,” so long 
as it enjoyed the lion’s share. The draft on which the 
“open door pvilicy” advanced by the U.S. war. based was 
in fact originally worded by a Briton, Hippislcy, who had 
served for a long time in the Chinese customs. The draft 
was taken to Washington by Rockhill, U.S. Minister to 
China, who subinitied it to Secretary of State John Hay. 

Japan was then also in full agreement with the U.S. 
proposa!. In his book Diploviatic Commentaries, Kikujiro 
Ishii wTote that Japan’s policy for “peace in the Far East” 
wa^ to prevent the partition of China by the other powers 
and that it therefore considered the suggestion made by 
the United States as a godsend. 

As a matter of fact, not one of the aggressive powers 
fel. strong enough l?y itself to .swallow up China, so each 
reasoned that ir would be most advantageous for it to 
maintain the status quo in order to avoid the danger of 
being crowded out by others, and to wait for a chance for 
further expans'on. Consequently, Britain, Japan, t.'-'arist 
Russia, German’-' and Italy all agreed to the U.S. proposal, 
v.'hich was tantani-ount to a mutual guarantee by the powers 
of their jo’nt control over China. 

Althcugli the “.'ijen door policy” directly coin-erned 
China, the jxn.vers did not deem it necessary to sound out 
the attitude of the Chinese Government. Of course, this 
was a “loss of face” for the Manchu Government, making 
it impossible for it to deceive the people by claiming that 
it was “playing off one power against another.” How¬ 
ever, it soon dawned on the Manchus that such a policy 
would bolster up their position as rulers of a “unified and 
integral” China. They also realized that if they really 
accepted the common control of the powers, the danger of 
their “lo.sing the country” would disappear. That is why 
the Manchu Government, and the despotic and traitorous 
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govei-nments which followed it, later bocanie so shameless 
as to ask other countries to “respect” the policy of tlse 
“open door.” 


2. “GENTLEMEN’S” DREAMS 

The Sino-Japanese War and subsequently the threat of 
partition of China by the powers deeply affected China’s 
domestic political life. Prior to the war, as already 
described, new factors had appeared on the scene: on the 
one hand, the gradual growth of reformist political ideas 
among the gentry of the upper social strata; on the other, 
the gradual rising of sentiments against foreign aggression 
among the masses. After the Sino-Japanese War, these 
factors developed further. 

The reformist tendency grew into a movement led by 
Kang Yu-wei for the adoption of a constitution. Kang 
Yu-wei made his debut on the political stage in 1888. 
In that year, while still a student he submitted his first 
memorial to the emperor representing, in general, the views 
shared by the reformists of the time. In 1895, shortly 
before the conclusion of the Sino-Japanese peace treaty, he 
again submitted a new memorial, this time a collective 
one signed by a number (it is said more than 1,200) of 
successful candidates in the provincial examinations who 
had come to Peking to sit for the imperial examinations. 
iJoth these memorials, however, failed to reach the 
emperor, and in the same year, 1895, Kang Yu-wei sub¬ 
mitted two further memorials of his own. 

In the winter of 1897, when Germany was demanding 
that China cede Kiaochow Bay, Kang once again went to 
the capital and submitted yet another memorial, his fifth, 
to the emperor. This last memorial, with its forceful 
language and w’ell-reasoned arguments, won him the con¬ 
fidence of the young Empei-or Kuang Hsu. As a result, 
in 1898, Kang Yu-wei and some of his followers and 
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colleaguod joined tlic government. From June to Septem¬ 
ber they carried out a number oi political reforms which 
were promulgated by imperial edicts. These reforms, how¬ 
ever, lived only one hundred days (this is why this period 
is called the “Hundred-Day Reform”). In September 1898, 
the conservative forces headed by Empress Dowager Tzu 
H.^^i launched a counter-attack and smashed the so-called 
^‘neiv reform” movement. The empei’or was imprisoned. 
Kang Yu-wei escaped abroad. His followers were eithei- 
beheaded, imprisoned or dismissed from government offices. 

Kang Yu-woi a;id his colleagues had made every effort 
to win over the empei'or and to gain the support of the 
influential high-ranking central government odieials and 
provincial viceroys and governors. This shows us the 
nature of their political movement. At the .same time-, they 
also laid emphasis on organizing various “societies” (for 
instance, the “Learn to Be Strong Society” ‘'ouud 'cl in Pe¬ 
king in 1895, the “Hunan Society” and the “Kvva'ng.si So¬ 
ciety” founded in 1S97 and the “Society for the Salvation of 
the Country” founded in Peking in 1898) and on publishing 
newspapers, like the World Bulletin, Current Events and 
the Hunan Neics. Thus, this political movement had 
something of a mass character. It was one step ahead of 
the previous reformist.s who had cai'ried out only indivi'iual 
activities. 

But the people Kang Yu-wei and his followers tried to 
win over and rally rounil them were limited to a small circle 
of the upper social strata. They had little confidence in 
the power of the ma.sses. In the political positions they 
adopted, they never went beyond the scope of the earlier 
reformists. Abolition of the old examination system was 
their most “radical” demand. They hoped to achieve 
“local autonomy” founded on the power of local gentry and 
worked for the establishment of constitutional monarchy. 
It may be said of them that they summarized, in a more 
clear and systematic manner, the political reformist ideas 
of the preceding twenty years, launching a political move- 
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merit and planning to carry out a series of reforms, directly 
and drastically, with the emperor’s support. 

There is no denying that this reform movement could 
be considered progressive by the standards then prevailing. 
But it had many serious weaknesses which made it impos¬ 
sible for it to overthrow the dark, reactionary ruling forces. 
Notwithstanding its final tragic defeat, this movement w^as 
of great historical significance and deeply affected the 
march of events in China. 

A comprehensive discussion of the reform movement 
is beyond the tavsk of this hook. We will dwell here only on 
the relation between the reform movement and the inter¬ 
national politics at the time. 

It is quite clear that the movement, which bore a strong 
patriotic character, was the direct outcome of the ever-in¬ 
tensifying imperialist aggression against China. It can be 
called a “national salvation movement” of the gentry. 

In his memorials to the throne, Kang Yu-wei invariably 
and sternly warned of the deadly danger facing the coun¬ 
try; his viewpoint fully reflected the gentry’s sorrow and 
indignation. For instance, in a memorial submitted to the 
throne after the conclusion of the Sino-Japanese peace 
treaty of 1895, Kang Yu-wei said: 


Duviny: Ihv recent Korean dispute, the Japanese attacked 
China. It was the greatest humiliation in the mure than two 
hundred years since the advent, of the Manchu Dynasty and 
aroused the indignation of all the officials and people of the 
country. The humiliation would have been a comparatively 
small matter had it not opened the door to the partition of 
China by the powers, which is a much greater danger. Terri¬ 
torial cession is a small matter but the danger of total disinte¬ 
gration will be much greater if the people living in the fiontier 
areas are left without protection. The danger facing our coun¬ 
try has never been so great as it is today. 

And further: 
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It is a well-known fact that in ancient times, countries 
were destroyed by the armed might of other countries. But 
today countries are ruined by foreign trade, a thing which is 
overlooked by everybody. When a country is conquered by the 
armed forces of another country, it perishes but its people 
remain; when a country is destroyed by trade, its people perish 
together with it. This is the danger now facing China.^ 

In the winter of 1897, after Germany had seized 
Kiaochow Bay, the contents of Kang Yu-wei’s Tnemoria\ had 
all the more power to stir. He said: 

Foreign newspapers all talk about the partition of China. 
It is just like the arrow in a drawn bow, which may be shot at any 
moment. . . . There is ^very indication of an imminent parti¬ 
tion of this country. Faced by such danger, people do not know 
w^here to hide from death. ... It is as if mines were laid all 
around, with their fuses connected with each other. It is enough 
that one fuse be lighted for all the mines to explode. The case 
of the Kiaochow Bay is just a beginning and Germany is the 
initiator. . . . When we give railways to foreigners, it means 
we sever the links between our South and North. When for¬ 
eigners can dismiss our high-ranking officials, it means we have 
lost our right to appoint people to government posts. ... I fear 
that henceforth the Emperor and his ministers will be unable 
to live peacefully for a single day or enjoy life at the scenic 
spots. They will even be unable, I fear, to live the life of 
commoners. . . .2 

In voicing such a strong warning Kang Yu-wei did 
everything he could do in his position. His slogan of na- 


’ Kang Yu-wei’s “Third Memorial.” See Notes on Kang Yu-wei's 
Four Memorials to the Emperor (in Chinese), p. 15, p. 21. 

®Kang Yu-wei*s “Fifth Memorial.” See Liang Chi-chao, Memoirs of 
the Coup d'etat of 1898, vol. 1. Quotations from Kang Yu-wei’s “Fifth 
IMemorial” below are all based on the same source. Quotations from 
Kang Yu-wei’s writings and speeches in this section including the “Fifth 
Memorial” and “Speech at a Meeting of the Society for the Salvation 
of the Country” and “Memorial on Policy Concerning the General 
Situation” are from the same book by Liang Chi-chao (vol. 3 and vol. 
1 ), 
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tional .salvation was put forward, in an address to the 
gentry, in the following words: 


On whom will our four hundred million people and thousands 
upon thousands of our gentry depend and wliom will they 
follow? We have just suffered a heavy defeat and everyone 
is expected to contribute all he can to the fight. National salva¬ 
tion depends only on our own efforts and nothing else, (‘^Speech 
at a Meeting of the Society for the Salvation of the Country.”) 

Kang Yu-wei and his colleagues keenly felt the crisis 
then facing the country. Kang went sa far as to point 
out that the emperor, as ruler of China, was powerless, that 
everything was being controlled by foreign countries and 
that China was no longer an independent country. He said: 

The fact that a railway cannot be built without previous 
consultation with the German Government (in the proposed con¬ 
struction of the Tientsin-Pukow Hallway, which had to pass 
through Shantung Province, the German Government was asked 
for permission by cable, but refused to give it— H.S.) and the 
fact that a faotai can be kept in office or dismissed by others 
(he referred to the Shantung Taotai appointed by the Manchu 
court and ordered out of the province by Germany— H.S.) show 
that the emperor no longer has any power. (“Speech at a Meet¬ 
ing of the Society for the Salvation of the Country.”) 

At another time, he pointed out: 

Although China is nominally an independent country, its 
territory, railways, shipping, trade and banks are all under the 
control of its enemies who can grab whatever they like. The 
country is really no longer independent although outwardly it 
remains so. (“Memorial on Policy Concerning tlie General 
Situation.”) 

The question was: What is the cause of this critical 
situation l>rought about by imperialist aggression? And how 
can it be removed? The gentry gave a very simple answer: 
China is too weak and it is nobody's fault that it has become 
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the object of oppression. For instance, in his memorial to 
the emperor in 1897, Kang Yu-wei asserted: 


Since we have been content to be weak and ignorant, how 
can we prevent the powers from attacking us and annexing our 
territory? Since we are heading towards chaos and total col¬ 
lapse, how can we complain that others are insulting us? 

The argument stopped at this. Thus, instead of seeing 
that it was the corrupt organs of the autocratic regime 
which were responsible for China’s weakness, ignorance and 
chaos, these reformists believed that all would be well if 
only the emperor led the gentry in exerting some efforts. 
Furthermore, they never even pondered over the question of 
whether imperialist aggression would cease and the im¬ 
perialists would withdraw voluntarily if China were to make 
an effort to stand on its own feet. They failed to under¬ 
stand that the imperialists would never give up their ag¬ 
gressive policy of their own will. It is of just such situa¬ 
tions that the proverb says ‘The slightest divergence leads 
far astray.” As a result of it, the patriotic ideas of Kang 
Yu-wei and his colleagues could not develop into an anti- 
imperialist movement; on the contrary, the reformists began 
to plead for the imperialist aggressors and voluntarily 
capitulated to them. 

The claim that it w^as China’s helplessness that courted 
oppression and that therefore the foreign powers were not 
to blame is tantamount to justifying imperialist aggression 
in the past. In a manifesto written in 1897 for the Southern 
Society of Hunan Province, Liang Chi-chao, Kang Yu-wei’s 
famous follower, trenchantly pointed out: “The enemy may 
come and the country may fall any day.” But why did not 
the foreign powers carve up China immediately ? Liang 
thought that this was because partition would throw China 
into utter chaos, with consequent damage to their trade. 
He went on: 
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But since China cannot help and protect itself, utter chaos 
is unavoidable in the long run and the trade activities of the 
fvneign powers will be affected sooner or later. The foreign 
powers are already carefully considering the problem and are 
bound to partition China unless they find an alternative. But 
if we show them that we can really help and protect ourselves, 
partition will be prevented and danger averted. The reason is 
self-evident. That is why after the Sino-Japanese War of 1894, 
the Western powers became hesitant to partition China. They 
have waited for thiee years to see us do something to help 
ourselves, so the Germans have started by seizing Kiaochow Bay.t 

Accoi tliiig to Liang Chi-chao, the Vv^estern powers were well- 
meaning and waited for China to help itself, and they had 
started the aggression against China simply because they 
couldn’t help it! 

Another of Kang Yu-wei’s colleagues, Tan .Szx'-tung, 
though ideologically the most radical of the reformers, also 
committed a serious mistake on this question. Tan Sze- 
tung, a member of the gentry of Hunan Province, was 
murdered by the reactionaries in the coup d’etat of 1898 
which put an end to the “Hundred-Day Reform.’’ In his 
famous long letter to Pei Yuan-cheng in 1874, he wrote: 

International law is a WT^storn code imbued with humanism 
and justice. ... It is a pity that China, courting its own down- 
lall, is despised by foreigners; it is not worthy of enjoying the 
benefits of international law, and yet international law itself 
is a dependable shield. ... If China does not reform itself 
ill order to be able to enjoy the benefits of international law, 
foreigners will reform us and control our life and death. With 
everything under foreign control, the four hundred million peo- 
jile of the yellow race will become slaves of the white race. 
In other words, our people will find themselves in the same 
position as the Ainus of Japan, the Red Indians of America, 
the dark slaves of India and Africa. These people had been 
unable to help themselves. W^hen others entered their country 


’ Liang Chi-chao. Memoirs of the Coup d’etat of 1898, vol. 8. 
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they were driven to remote and barren comers where they now 
suffer from cold and hungei-.l 

In other words, China was too helpless, was “courting 
its own downfall,” and was “not worthy” of enjoying the 
benefits of international law “imbued with humanism and 
justice.” This point of view is even more conservative than 
that of the early reformist Ma Chien-chung, which we 
quoted in the last chapter. 

These statements by the “reformists” hardly differed 
from tho.se of tlu* apologists of the aggressive policy of the 
imperialists. Their preachings that China should exert 
itself and become strong only muddled the issue ami .served 
to cover up the imperialists’ crimes. The “reformists” 
allowed themselves to be dragged into a quagmire of reckless 
illusion.s, in regard to the problem of extricating China from 
imperialist bondage. In his “Fifth Memorial” to the throne, 
Kang Yu-wei wrote: 

The Germans will witlidra^r all their demands as soon a*-? 
they hear of the edicts on political reforms—even if these reforms 
will not yet have been carried out. . . . Then we will carry 
out drastic reforms. Within three months, our system of gov¬ 
ernment will begin to change and within a year many of the 
reforms will have been carried out. The whole country will 
then see the government in a new light and foreign countric.s 
will be surprised. 

Tan Sze-tuiig was more cautious in his estimate: 

If the government promotes whatever is good and does away 
with whatever is evil, within ten years we shall be able to stand 
on our own feet. We will need no foreign protection and nobody 
will look down upon us. And when the time comes for the 
revision of the existing treaties, we shall be able to delete the 
clauses most detrimental to China\s interests. ... If we are 
able to convince one country to delete such clauses, other coun- 


^ Collected Essays of Two Outstanding Scholars of Liuyavg County, 
Hunan (in Chinese), vol. 1, p. 51. 
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tries will follow suit. And in yet another ten years, China will 
become both prosperous and powerful.! 

He also v/as under the illusion that with the approval of 
the imperialist powers, China could gradually free itself 
from the fetters that bound it without undergoing any 
fundamental changes. Hi.storical facts, however, soon put 
an end to such illusions. 

These reformists also entertained the illusion that 
China would be able to achieve the political reforms they 
were advocating with the assistance of certain imperialist 
powers. As previously mentioned, the foreign policy of 
the Manchu court was in the hands of Li Hung-chang who 
tried to cajole tsarist Russia into checking the growth of 
Japan's influence. The reformists, on the contrary, 
gradually came to favour rapprochement with Japan and 
its then ally Britain. 

For instance, Yang Shen-hsiu, whom the reactionaries 
killed along with Tan Sze-tung in 1898, openly asked the 
government to follow this course. Liang Chi-chao wrote 
about Yang Shen-hsiu; 

Ill Janutu’y 1898. when the Russians took Port Arthur and 
Dairen, Yang Shen-hsiu was appointed to a post on the Cen- 
soratc, and the first memorial he submitted to the throne dealt 
extensively with the world situation in general and suggested 
an alliance with Rritain and Japan against Russia. In making 
the suggestion, he was very earnest and outspoken.2 

Tan Sze-tung’s close friend, Tang Tsai-chang, executed 
by the Manchu Government in 1900, also advocated this 
policy. In his article “China Should Ally Itself with Britain 
and Japan” written before the coup d’etat of 1898, he main¬ 
tained that Russia constituted the greatest danger to 
China and concluded that “Britain and Japan will certainly 


^ Ibid., pp. 43-44. 

“Liang Chi-chao, Memoirs of the Coup d’etat of 1898, vol. 6 
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not sit idle and watch China being subjugated.” In Tang’s 
opinion, there were two ways of “curing China’s diseases.” 
One of these called for a thorough treatment and the other 
for temporary relief. By temporary relief he meant an 
alliance with Britain and Japan. He said: 

With the combined forces of China, Japan and Britain 
enjoying complete superiority on the seas, Russia will not dare 
drive rashly towards the East, no matter how cunning it may be. 

He further said: 


The Japanese who are willing to conclude an alliance with 
us and to sign a secret treaty of mutual assistance with China 
and Britain will spare no effort to support us. It is a rare 
opportunity that comes once in a thousand years. We are indeed 
lucky and happy to have such an opportunity! 

The same article revealed something else. The elapanese 
General Staff had secretly dispatched Mitsuomi Kamio, 
Jutaro Kajikawa and Taro Utsunomiya to China. In an 
interview with Tan Sze-tiing in Hankow they told him that 
the Sino-Japanese War had really been a mistake and that 
Japan would like to become China's friend and ally. They 
went on to say: 


If such an alliance is concluded, Japan \vill approach Britain 
on China’s behalf and China will then receive assistance in the 
form of rails and warships as well as political and educational 
help. . . . 

This sweet, honeyed promise by Japanese secret service men 
elated Tang Tsai-chang so much that he exclaimed: “It is 
a rare opportunity that comes once in a thousand years."^ 
What shocking credulousness! With the blood shed 
in the Sino-Japanese War not yet dry, this group of reform- 


^Collected Essa^^s oj Tluo Outstanding Scholars of Liuyang County, 
Hunan, vol. 2, pp. 6-9. 
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ists, on the one hand, shouted at the top of their voices 
about the imminent danger of the partition of China by 
the powers, and, on the other, swallowed the honeyed words 
of the Japanese imperialists, believing in the possibility of 
an alliance with Japan. 

In the yearwS following the Sino-Japanewse War, the world 
powers aligned themselves as follows: Russia, Germany 
and France were on one side, and Japan, Britain and the 
United States were on the other. The Manchu ruling clique 
intended to use the former as its main support while the 
reformists built their illusions on the latter. 

After the coup d’etat of 3898, Liang Chi-chao, with the 
assistance of the Japanese Legation in China, escaped to 
Japan. There he wrote a ))ook called M^'moirs of ihc Coup 
d'etat of 1898, In the chapter devoted to an analysis of 
‘'China’s Relations with Foreign Countries,” he claimed 
that Russia was the only country supporting the reactionary 
regime of the Empress Dowager and Li Hung-chang, and 
explained tliat Bi’itain and Japan did not want to “parti¬ 
tion” China. He said: 

It is a fact that Britain and Japan do not want to partition 
China, yet it is also a fact that China is drifting more and more 
towards partition, Leforms are the only means of saving China 
from being partitioned. But what China should do before under¬ 
going reforms is a (juestion to which both Britain and Japan 
should give close consideration. 

In other words, he was asking Jui)an and Britain to “sup¬ 
port” China’s reform movement. He suggested an imme¬ 
diate war between Japan and Britain, on the one hand, and 
Russia, on the other. In his opinion, if the war “breaks out 
now, China will be saved, and it will be a war beneficial to 
the whole world.’’^ The war which Liang Chi-chao wanted 
broke out in 1904. Tacitly supported by Britain and the 
United States, Japan defeated Russia. But what good did 
the Japanese victory do to China’s reform movement? 


'Liang Chi-chao, Memoirs of the Coup d'etat of 1898, vol. 5. 
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The effort of the reformists was directed at the solu¬ 
tion of two problems. The first was how to secure China’s 
independence. The second was how to place China on the 
road to capitalism. In these matters, they calculated that 
if China learned from the capitalist world, it would certainly 
earn the sympathy of the imperialist powers. Was it pos¬ 
sible for a master not to sympathize with his pupils ? Holdinff 
this vienT)oint, they thought that it was unnecessary to 
oppose imperialism, that the change-over to capitalism 
could be accomplished by reformist measures and that 
such a course would simultaneously solve the problem of 
China’s national independence. 

What childish illusions! The fact was, as Comrade 
Mao Tse-tuiig has said, that “the imperialist powers 
certainly do not invade China with the purpose of trans¬ 
forming a feudal China into a capitalist China. Their aim 
is just the opposite—to transform China into their semi- 
colony or colony,’’^ The reformists’ plan of trying to carry 
out capitalist reforms, not being based on the struggle for 
national independence, was doomed to failure. 

But could the reformists take a firm, antagonistic stand 
against imperialism? The Taiping Uprising, which had pre¬ 
ceded the coup d’etat of 1898, and the later Yi Ho Tuan 
Uprising (what liourgeois writers abroad call the “Boxer 
Rebellion’’) in 1900 proved that the greatest anti-impe¬ 
rialistic force was the peasantry. The reformists, however, 
were hostile to the “rebellious” peasants. The results of 
their error proved the correctness of an important law' of 
history that no political movement can succeed if it is not 
supported by the broad masses. In a China dominated by 
the imperialists, any political movement would fail if, 
instead of relying on the broad masses, it turned to 
the imperialists for support. The reform movement launch¬ 
ed by the gentry in 1898 was but the first of the abortive 


’Mao Tse-tung, The Chinese Revolution and the Chinese Com~ 
munist Party, Foreign Languages Press, Peking, 1954, p. 15. 
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reformist political movements which the bourgeoisie and 
petty bourgeoisie were to attempt in tlie succeeding years. 


3. THE YI HO TUAN WAS DECEIVED 

On the one hand, as we have seen, the situation after 
China’s defeat in the Sino-Japanese War of 1894 pre¬ 
cipitated a movement for national salvation and reform on 
tlie part of the upper strata of society: the officials, scholars 
and gentry. On the other, it turned tlie indignation of the 
broad masses of people against the foreign aggressors into 
actual struggle. While the former movement suffered a 
disastrous defeat in the coup d’olat of 1898, th^* laU-r move¬ 
ment continued to gro^v rapidly and developed into the 
tx’asant movement known as the Yi lio Tuan U])rising. 

There was substantial difference betw’een the peasant 
movement of this ]K‘riod and that of the period of the 
Taiping Kingdom. Tlie Taiping and “Nien” Uprisings were 
directed against exploitation by landlords and oppression hy 
orlicials, w’hereas the chief militant slogans of the Yi Ho 
Tuan movement w’ere directed against the foreigners and 
the alien I'eligion. In origin, the Yi IIo Tuan was a branch 
of tlie '‘White Lotus'’^ secret society which had long been 
in existence in North China and liad been banned by the 
Manchu aulliorities. The Sino-Japanese War directly 
affected the pea^sants of North China. In 1897, wiien 
Germany had landed troops at Kiaochow Bay and forcilily 
begun to build the Kiaochow'-Tsinan Raihvay, it was the Yi 
Ho Tuan in Shantung that took up the main burden of the 
struggle w^aged by the Chinese people against aggression. 

More than forty years earlier, the Taipings had made 
use of a form of Christianity, but in the Yi Ho Tuan move- 


* A peasant secret society of a religious nature. Peasant uprisings 
organized by this society broke out as early as the beginning of the 
17th century. At the end of the 18th century it led the peasants in 
a large-scale peasant war (1796-1802) against the Manchu rulei's. 
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meiit millions upon millions of peasants and other sections 
of the population came together under anti-Christian 
slogans. At the time of the Taipings, Christianity had been 
something new to Chinese society, and the Taipings had 
employed it to oppose the preachings of the feudal landlord 
class to fool the people. But now, in the days of the Yi Ho 
Tuan movement, Christianity in Chinese society had exposed 
itself completely as a tool of imperialist aggression. The 
Chinese people felt the impact of imperialist aggression 
upon their life. The missionaries were the foreigners with 
whom the common people came into direct contact. As¬ 
suming a hypocritical kindness and sham compassion, they 
lorded it over the Chinese people. It was by no means ac¬ 
cidental therefore, that the foreign missions 1 became the 
target of mass indignation. In the preceding chapter, we 
mentioned the growing number of incidents involving for¬ 
eign missionaries that occurred from 1862 onwards. The 
grievances continued to increase and finally culminated in 
the revolutionary action of the Yi Ho Tuan Uprising when 
imperialist aggression in China became most violent. 

Dr. F. L. Hawks Pott, an American missionary in China, 
admitted that foreign missionaries, and especially the 
Roman Catholics, meddled in Chinese politics and arrogated 
to themselves the powers of government officials. He 
wrote: 


. . . kC lA oui: convlctlou that the policy of the Roman 
Church in this matter has been one of the causes of the present 
outbreak (the Yi Ho Tuan Uprising*—but at the same 
time, we must not forget that, had it not been for the weak¬ 
ness and inability of the Chinese Government to preserve order 
and suppress anti-Christian disturbances, the Roman Catholic 
Church would never have been in a position to demand or 
secure the rights which she now possesses.! 

This proves that the foreign missions in China were openly 
arrogating to themselves the right “to preserve order” on 


’ H. F. MacNair, Modern Chinese History, p. 586. 
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behalf of the Chinese Government. Was it wron^? then for 
the Chinese people to rej^ard foreign missions as the most 
concrete representatives of imperialist aggression? 

In “The Chinese War/’ written in 1900, Lenin said: 

It is true that the Chinese hate the Europeans. But what 
kind of Europeans do they hate and why? The Chinese do 
not hate the European people with whom they have no con¬ 
flict. They hate the European capitalists and the European 
grovernments which are subservient to the capitalists. How 
could the Chinese not hate those pei sons who have come to 
China only to make money, those who make use of tlieir so- 
called civilization to cheat, rob and commit violence, those w-ho 
have made wars upon China only to ^ain rights to sell opium 
which poisons the people, and those who hypocritically preach 
Christianity to camoiiflaf^e their policy of robbery?! 

We must point out, however, that the Yi Ho Tuan 
Uprising did not grow into a well-developed anti-imperialist 
popular movement. On ihv. contrary, it degenerated into an 
al)normal and unsound one, and ended in miserable failure. 

Vi(iwed superficially, some of the events connected with 
the uprising may seem inexplicable. From the very begin¬ 
ning, the activities of the Yi TIo Tuan appeared to have had 
the blessings of the local Manchu olTieials and later the pro¬ 
tection of the Manchu court. The Yi Ho Tuan, on its part, 
advanced the slogan “Cherish the dynasty, exterminate the 
foreigners.” Its activities spread to the vicinity of tlie 
imperial capital and inside its walls. By April-May 1900, 
it was in virtual control of Peking and Tientsin. The 
imperial army and the Yi Ho Tuan joined in layings siege 
to the legations in Peking. And when the combined forces 
of the eight powers advanced on Peking from Tangku and 
Tientsin the Manchu Government declared war on the 
powers and gave full encouragement to the Yi Ho Tuan’s 
activities. Then the alien forces fought their way into 
Peking and the Manchu Empress Dowager and the Emperor 
fled. 

* Lenin, op. cit., vol. ‘1-, p. 348. 
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A few questions may be asked: Since the Yi Ho Tuan 
Uprising was a spontaneous peasant movement, how could 
it forgo the traditions of the Taipings and support the 
feudal autocracy? And since the Manchu Government, 
prior to 1900, had been content to play the role of an agent 
of the imperialist powers, could it really side with the peo¬ 
ple and join in a decisive struggle against the aggressors? 

The facts show that it could not, and did not. It is 
interesting to quote from Kang Yu-wei’s memorial to the 
throne in 1897. He wrote: 


Sinc<‘ the Taiwan affair (the ce.T>sion of Taiwan to Japan— 
H.S»)f the whole country realizes that the court cannot be 
relied upon. Good people are despairing: of life; bad elements 
are hatching vicious plots. Everywhere, especially in the 
border regions, rebellious peasants are quitting their farms 
and brigands threaten to rise. Malcontents roam the moun¬ 
tains and marshlands; members of the secret societies run 
riot in the interior provinces. . . . They have joined hands 
with bandit gangs and are waiting for an opportunity to 
strike. High officials are becoming more and more corrupt and 
oppressive while yamen constables and petty officials are 
creating more and more trouble. All over the countiy, there 
are ominous signs of coming disorders. Not to speak of the 
menace from without, there is a real danger of rebellion. . , A 

Kang gave a vivid description of the state of chaos and 
unrest prevailing under the Manchu Government, which 
had submitted to foreign powers. He was obviously con¬ 
vinced that the peasant revolt was a frightful thing for the 
Manchu rulers. 

In fact, the Yi Ho Tuan Uprising was a spontaneous 
peasant movement which originally did not mean to 
“cherish the dynasty” at all. A few instances may be 
cited. In the summer and autumn of 1899, the Yi Ho Tuan 
in the Pingyuan-Enhsien area in northern Shantung Prov¬ 
ince was led by “Red Lantern” Chu, who claimed to be a 


’ Liang Chi-chao. Memoirs of the Coup d'etat of 1898, vol. 1. 
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desceiKlant ul the Ming emperors. Also in its ranks was a 
monk called the ''Ming Monk.'^ Such names and aliases 
were sufficient to indicate that the Yi Ho Tuan was anti- 
Manchu. They began by harassing the foreign missions on 
the one hand and fighting the imperial troops on the other. 
Among the documents seized by the imperial army, there 
was one which said: "Attack Peking on the 8th da^^ of the 
fourth moon next year.”^ 

All this proves the innate peasant character of tlie 
Y"i Ho Tuan movement. Lao Nai-hsvian, a government 
official, thus described its activities: 

Tlui populace opposes the olhcials. Whenever leaflets are 
lilstributed, thousands gather. They are armed and hostile. 
At the slightest provocation, they want to kill and burn. The 
officials are helpless.2 


But since the objective of the Yi Ho Tuan was anti- 
foreign, Ihc uprising was much more complicated than a 
X)urely anti-feudal struggle. Persons other than peasants 
sympathized with and supported the movement for various 
motives. Among them were representatives of the gentry 
imbued with extremely conservative and backward ideas, 
who were afraid of new concepts and new things brought 
in through the influence of the foreigners, and landlords 
who disliked and even hated the missionaries because they 
could no longer lord it over their tenants once the latter 
became Christians. There were also local officials who 
nursed a grudge against the missions which had under¬ 
mined their authority; and who, unable to suppress the 
people's uprisings, could only "appease" the people by 
turning them against the foreign missions so as to protect 
themselves from immediate danger. (In the event the for- 


^ Chiang Kai, A Story of the Yi Ho Tuan in Pingyuan (in Chinese^ 
p. 14. 

=^Lao Nai-hsuan, Religions Sources of the Yi Ho Tuan (Epilogue) 
‘(in Chinese 
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eign overlords complained to them, they could always shift 
the entire blame on the “mob.”) 

In such circumstances, the Yi Ho Tuan Uprising 
gradually developed from a pure and simple peasant move¬ 
ment into one of very mixed composition. Ruffians and 
local despots, influenced by the gentry and landlords, also 
joined in the movement and secured the support of the 
officials. These participants and their supporters tried to 
incite the masses to xenophobia in order to do away with 
the anti-feudal and anti-government nature of the move¬ 
ment. The political immaturity of the peasants prevented 
them from resisting such temptations and influence. More 
and more, the movement swerved from the right course and 
lost itself in a labyrinth of frantic, irrational anti-foreign 
and anti-modern activities which finally reduced it to a tool 
and victim of the ruling forces. 

Yu Hsien, Governor of Shantung in 1899, was one of 
the officials who supported the Yi Ho Tuan for just such a 
purpose. When the envoys of the United States and other 
powers protested to the Peking government, Yu Hsien was 
immediately transferred to Shansi. Peking ordered his 
successor Yuan Shih-kai to co-operate with the foi'eign 
troops in Shantung in fully suppressing the Yi Ho Tuan. 
Though Yu Hsien had flirted with the Yi Ho Tuan in Shan¬ 
tung for some time, the losers were the people, not he. So 
after his arrival in Shansi, he flirted once more with the 
anti-foreign movement of the people of that province. 
Nevertheless, Yu Hsien’s transfer from Shantung showed 
that the Peking government was continuing meekly to 
take order from its imperialist masters. In fact, during 
the whole course of events in 1900, it never once tried to 
break with its masters. 

To clarify this point, let us first recall the relations 
between the officials, the people and the foreigners which 
existed in Canton after the Opium War (Chapter I, Section 
2). We have already pointed out that, between the people 
and the foreigners, the officials strove to “appease” the side 
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which was mrst likely to threaten their existence. We know 
also that the power of the Manchu rulers was already very 
weak aiul continued to decline and that they no lon^ter had 
even any confidence in themselves. Kan.e: Yu-wei described 
the .s'liiiition as follows: 


(e.>V(.*rnnu*’ii oiilcials, bid’ll and potty, look to one another 
in des])air. . . . They spend their time sighing?, helplessly 
awn'ain.^- their doom. . . . There is no longer a will to live, 
li is iii.e the* end of a day; the atmosph(M-e is sad and gloomy. 
Tiio s!j:hl is dreadfol and pathetic! 

The (lecadenl rnliny clitiue, which had cringed before 
tlie forei;ni powei’s and ]>elieved that no external crisis 
would ai’ise, suddenly found itself—in .1 SiiO-l 900—con- 
fiNniLod with an int( )'nal crisis not unlike that created by 
the Taipijigs, and, worse stilt, the trouble started in the 
heart of its r(‘alrn—in the provinces of Shansi, Chihli and 
Sliantuiip;. U was a gicat sliock. The rulers could not 
help thinking that, if they went all out to suppress the 
U])risiiig and faiu'd, thi ir d.ays were iiumbered; but that if 
they resorlrd. to a polit'v of conciliation and fraud, they 
nii’-’lit gain a U’lniMU’ary respite. Moreover, they could 
lake advanlago of the inherent weaknesses of the Yi Ho 
Tuma Consequently, the cowaially Manchu Government, 
which was at first terrified V>y the movement, shifted to a 
policy of deunt and lies to turn it to its o\vn interests. 
This policy impelled it to stiffen its attitude towards the 
foreign powers, though only as a gesture. .Rut as soon as 
the imperialist troops entered Peking and massacreil the 
people, it returned to the side of its masters and repented, 
maliciously announcing a punitive expedition against the 
‘‘mob.’’ 


These changes in the policy of the I\Ianchu Government 
in Peking occurred within the short period of three or 
four months. They were clearly visible in the imperial 
edicts issued during this period. 
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In June 1900, when the Yi IIo Tuan had extended its 
activities to the vicinity of Peking, the imperial edicts 
were still calling the people who took part in the Yi Ho 
Tuan “mobs” or “bandits” and declaring that they would 
be suppressed;^ 

May 29: Recently in the vicinity of tlie capital, the village 
peoplvi have been organizing units of the Yi Ho Tuan. There 
are good and bad elements among them. Incidents are feared. 
The various yamen outside Peking have been ordered to pro¬ 
hibit tlieir activities, it, is now learned that de.serters from the 
army and bandits from seci-ei societies h;;ve iniillrated into 
the ranks of the Yi Ho Tu rn, causing disturbances. They have 
even killed some army oliicers, and burned and desiroyod tele¬ 
graph poles and railway lines. Such daring lawiireakers are 
no different from rebels. High military commanders and local 
civil and military authorities are hereby ordovd to arrest the 
principal offenders immediately and to disband all those who 
have been coerced lo follow them. Should they put up armed 
resistance, the officials may, at their own discretion, exter¬ 
minate them as a warning to their would-be followers. At 
present, the people are disturbed; rumuuVvS may lead to in¬ 
cidents. Wherever there are churches and Christians, the local 
authorities should accord them protection so as to ensure safety 
and security and prevent incidents. 

May oO: ... The Yi Ho Tuan bandits are causing dis¬ 
turbances. . . . All over Chihli Province and near Peking, the 
people are restive. If repressive measures are not taken at 
once, how can we suppress the bad elements and nip the 
movement in the bud? . . . 

June 8: ... Of late, armed rogues have been roaming the 
streets in the capital in small groups; they come together and 
disperse at irregular intc^rvals. It is essential to restrain them 
at once. . . . 

June 15; The Yi Ho Tuan bandits are creating disturbances 
in the Forbidden City. . . . Last night, they continued to 


^All the imperial edicts quoted in this section are taken from 
Chiao Hsi-sheng, The Brief History of the Yi Ho Tuan (in Chinese). 
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commit arson inside Peking. . . . The imperial troops tolerate 
their lawlessness; they arc allowed to pass in and out of the 
city gates at will. The people arc awakened by alarms several 
times a night, and in the day they cannot do their work 
peacefully. Disturbances have reached such proportions in the 
very shadows of the imperial palace. It will be disastrous if 
action is not taken to mete out severe punishment. . . . 

These passages vividly describe the activities of the 
Yi Ho Tuan in the Peking-Tientsin area in this period, and 
show especially the deep dread and perturbation of the 
Manchu authorities. Had it not been for the fact that the 
Yi Ho Tuan was made up chiefly of peasants who were 
naturalh" inclined to oppose the ruling class, the Manchu 
authorities would have had no reason to be so frightened. 
They had already issued orders to exterminate the Yi Ho 
Tuan; they had also dispatched high officials to pacify the 
masses. But all these efforts failed. 

June 20: Recently, both in and outside the capital, the Yi 
Ho Tuan bandits have been acting in a most hostile manner 
towards the foreigners and their religion. Day after day, they 
kill Christians and ])urn churches. The disturbances are so 
wid* spread that neither extermination nor pacification is an 
easy matter. Foreign troops are now being concentrated in 
Tientsin and Taku. Si no-foreign hostilities are imminent. It 
is difficult to foresee how the conflict will be settled. 

This entry gives a clear description of the embarrass¬ 
ing position in which the Manchu rulers found themselves. 
The next day, an irapdrial rescript was issued declaring war 
on the powers: 

June 21: ... With tears in my eyes, I pray to our ancestors 

and solemnly call on our troops to fight. We would rather 
carry on a great punitive expedition and wage a decisive war 
than live dishonourably, forever disgraced. In the last few 
days I have consulted with our ministers and officials of all 
ranks and our opinion is unanimous. Near the capital and in 
Shantung and other provinces, the number of men who have 
spontaneously volunteered to serve in the army reached several 
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hundred thousand in a single day. Even boys in their teens 
wish to take up arms in defence of their country. ... Wo 
shall be able to defeat the ferocious enemy and uphold the 
country's prestige. . . . 

If the words of this document were taken at face value, 
it would appear that the Manchu authorities were truly 
calling the people to resist aggression with great determina¬ 
tion. However, only four days later, in reply to memorials 
from Li Hung-chang and other viceroys and governors, other 
imperial rescripts explained that this step had to be taken 
because thei*e v/as no alternative—in other words, it was 
something the ruling clique had done against its will. 

June 125: The present di.stiii‘l)ances arose unexpectedly out of 
a mass of complicated factors. The court has always been 
prudent in its relations with foreign powers and lias never 
desired to start a w^ar for trivial reasons. Your mmnurials 
cori'octly compare the strength and w’eaknesses of th(‘ fen ign 
powders with those of China. This .^tate of affairs is so obvious 
that it does not tak(‘ an expert to fathom. ... Jt is difficult 
to foresee how the situation will develop, well ov \>acUy. . . . 

June 26: ... Your memorials are noted. It is indeed a. 

matuj’e consideration in the interest of the state to say that 
hostilities should never be opened and that the Yi Ho Tuan 
should be quickly suppre.ssed. Unfortunately, the Yi Ho Tuan 
troops in the Peking-Tientsin area already exceed one hundred 
thousand men. They are very powerful and have vow'ed to 
wage a struggle against the foreign churches. They have 
turned up even in the neighbourhood of the imperial palace. 
An Gxtcimination campaign may lead to unexpected con¬ 
sequences. It would 1)0 more advir,al)le to make use of them 
so as to avert a crisis. We are compelled to do so by force 
majciire. 


The two passages cited above are a confession by the 
court of its desperate position and also of the true reason 
for its declaration of war. Fearing the power of the Yi 
Ho Tuan, it resorted to a war against the foreigners in an 
attempt to escape the onslaught of the revolution. It knew 
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quite well ihal sueh tactics would arouse the anger of its 
masters, yet, in the circumstances, it had no alternative. 
The Manchu rulers, therefore, played a double game. On 
the one hand, they encouraged units of the Yi Ho Tuan who 
were lighting jointly with the imxjerial troops against the 
foi’eigiiers in the Tientsin area, praised them for their 
righteousness, granted them large sums of money, ap- 
pointt‘d a certain number of gentry and local despots as 
leaders of the Yi Ho Tuan and named high court officials 
as commanders. At the same time, they ordered their 
envoys abroad to express their “embarrassment'' to the 
foreign governments in the following terms: 

Jun(* 29: ... At this juTictnre, the rei^els in Chihli and Shan¬ 

tung have joined foj-ces and cun no longer be controlled. Much 
as the court desires to suppress them, we are afraid that since 
thvy are so near, any rash action may leave the legations un- 
pr</rrcled and cause great calamity. . . . The powers should 
understand that China, even unaware of its own limitations, 
would not go to the extent of opening hostilities with all the 
])ovvt‘i s simultaneously and would not d(‘pend on the rebel mobs 
to tight the powers. , . . We have ordered the military com¬ 
manders to continue to protect the legations with all means at 
tiioir disposal. We shall use our discretion to punish the 
re})els. . . . 


This is indeed the most disgraceful document in China’s 
history. The Manchu Government told the people: “Do 
not oppose us; wc are now leading you in the fight against 
the foreigners.” At the same time it told its foreign 
overlords, most obsequiously and shamelessly: “Please do 
not misunderstand us. We are only fooling our people. 
We ourselves shall resolutely punish the rebels who have 
offended you.” 

It is clear that in the circumstances the Manchu authori¬ 
ties could not honestly carry on a war of resistance. As a 
matter of fact, they had never mobilized large forces for it. 
The majority of those sacrificed to the bayonets of 
imperialism were the people who took part in the Yi Ho 
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Tuan Uprising. At the beginning of August, as the joint 
forces of the eight powers threatened Peking from Tien¬ 
tsin, the Manchu court immediately sued for peace. The 
imperialist powers ignored its appeal and entered Peking. 
The fugitive imperial court could only complain In its 
rescript of August 19: 

This conflict arose from the clashes between the people and 
the foreign missionaries. The court had repeatedly informed 
tlie foreign powers through diplomatic channels of its difficul¬ 
ties in dealing with the situation. The powers claimed that 
they had sent their troops only to suppress the rebels end that 
they had no other intenLions regarding our country. Neverthe¬ 
less. their actions are contrary to their previous statements 
and incompatible with the principle regarding liie maintenance 
of good relations among nations. 

This was as good a.s assuring the power.s: “Of 
course, you are welcome to suppress the rebels for us. 
But in forcing us to flee from Peking, you caused us to 
lose our prestige.” By the beginning of September when 
Li Hung-chang was travelling post-haste from Shanghai to 
Peking to negotiate peace, an imperial edict had already 
foisted all responsibility on to the shoulders of the rebels 
and ordered their suppression. 

September 7: The Yi Ho Tuan is tlie real cau.se of this con¬ 
flict. To stamp out the root and source of the uprl.sine:, it is 
essential to undertake thorou^rh repressive measures. The Y'i 
Ho Tuan is greater in strength in Chihli than anywhere 
else. ... If these organized gangs continue to ignore govern¬ 
ment olflcials or oppose the imperial troops, oflicers sliould use 
all means in their possession to suppress them so as to uproot 
the source of the uprising. 

The occupation of Peking by the imperialist forces, 
offensive as it seemed to the Manchus, helped solve cer¬ 
tain problems for them. When it saw the joint forces of 
the eight powers using the pretext of “suppressing the 
Yi Ho Tuan bandits” to pillage and massacre the common 
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people in the Peking-Tientsin area, the fugitive Manchu 
Government felt that it could still rely on and follow its 
masters to threaten tlie people. Once more, the Manchu 
imperial troops ganged up with the imperialist forces. 

Many a history book states that some of the die-hards 
in control of the government headed by the Empress 
Dowager also hated the foreigners and sympathized with 
the Yi Ho Tuan. This is a poor interpretation of historic 
facts. True, even the movst obedient servant may bear his 
master a grudge. It is a fact that the imperialist powers 
were already extremely dissatisfied with the incompetence 
of the Manchu Government and even sympathized with the 
reformers of the* Kang-Liang (Kang Yu-wei and Liang Chi- 
chao) school. After the Empress Dow^ager had carried 
out the coup d’etat of 1898 and imprisoned Emperor Kuang 
Hsu, she made Prince Tuan’s son the heir apparent, but 
none of the powei's recognized him. This made the EmT>ress 
Dowager, Prince Tuan and the die-hard conservatives still 
more displeased wdth the ‘'foreign devils.” But, though 
they nursed a grudge against the foreigners, they never 
sought the support of the people to resist imperialism. 
This is quite clear from the imperial edicts quoted above. 

Throughout the whole episode there were only two 
trends in the Manchu ruling circles. On the one hand, the 
Empress Dow^ager, Prince Tuan and majority of the govern¬ 
ing officials in the northern provinces, faced with an 
imm.ediate threat from the Yi Ho Tuan, had to risk a 
policy of pretended support of the Yi Ho Tuan. On the 
other, the viceroys and governors of the southern and 
eastern provinces—Li Hung-chang, Liu Kun-yi. Chang 
Chih-tung, Wang Chih-chun and others—being far away 
from the actual scene of the Yi Ho Tuan Uprising, main¬ 
taining more intimate relations with the imperialists, and 
having had some experience of fighting the Taipings and 
the “Niens,” consistently held that their primary task was 
to suppress the rebels, and that in no circumstances w^ere 
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they to disrupt their relations with the foreig'ii powers. 
While the joint forces of the ei^^hi imperialist powers were 
attacking* China violently in the North, they maintained 
friendly diplomatic and trade relations with these same 
powers in the South and East. Yuan Shih-kai, who com¬ 
manded a very strong army in Shantung, did not move his 
troops to the war front, but instead raised the slogan of 
‘"Protect the region and tlie people,’' thus assuming the 
same attitude as the viceroys and governoi's of the southern 
and eastern provinces. 

These two trends, much as they differed from each 
other, existed side by side within the framework of the 
general policy of ihv Manchu Government. The measures 
taken by the viceroys and governors of the southern and 
eastern provinces received the approval of Peking. Their 
opinions were described as “mature consideration in the 
interest of the state” in tlie imperial rescripts we have 
quoted. 

There can therefore only be one ccmclusion: In sul)- 
stance, the Yi Ho Tuan movement against the foreign 
aggressors was at loggerheads witli the feudal autocracy. 
The feudal autocratic rulers gave no real support to the 
people’s patriotic movement Imt merely resorted to trickery 
and brutal fraud in their dealings with it. 


4. “SEEKING FAVOrU OF THE FKTENDLV POWERS” 

It is now necessary to throw more light on the attitude 
and policy of the imperialist powers during the Yi Ho 
Tuan Uprising. 

The powers had paid little attention to the Yi Ho Tuan 
movement before it spread to Peking. True, at that time 
they were dissatisfied with the incompetence of the Man¬ 
chu Government, but they were quite certain that it was 
an obedient servant that could be trusted. In the first 
few years following the Sino-Japanese War, the Manchu 
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Governm(‘iit did iLs best to satisfy the demands of the 
forei^ni powers which had already seized control over the 
financicd, military and political affairs of the Manchu Gov¬ 
ernment. Because of this, the imperialists were able to 
concentrate on the conflicts amon^ themselves over the 
parlilion of spheres of influence in China. They were not 
wori-ied in the least a])out what the Manchu Government 
mpedU do. The Yi Ho Tuan Uprisin^r, in their opinion, 
was nothing but the reckless action of ‘Tiotinji; mobs.’’ In 
1899, the U.S. Minister to China compelled the Manchu 
Goveiaiinent to recall tlie .u-overnor of Shantunn"* and issue 
an ord(‘r to suppress the Yi Ho Tuan. After this, tho 
imperialists were satisfied that the uprising: would soon 
be quelled. 

Putnam Weale, an English author then in the capital, 
1 ‘ecorded the day-to-day development of the Yi Ho Tuan 
nif)V('ment in his ludi^creef Leffars front Pekinq, Here is 
wluit he wrote about the situation on May 12, 1900: 

.vU'iinwhile, is there anythin.^: special foj* me to chronicle? 

much, although there is a cloud no bigger tlian your hand 
in Shantung not a thousand miles from Weihaiv el. . . . 

Meanwhile the cloud no bigger than your hand is quite 
unremarked by the rank and file of Legation Street—that I will 
swear. Chinese malcontents—‘The Society of Harmonious Fists,’’ 
particular habitat Shantung Province—arc casually mentioned; 
but it is remembei-ed that the provincial Governor of Shantung 
is a stj’ong Chinaman, one Yuan Shih-kai, who has some knowl¬ 
edge of military matters, and better still, ten thousand foroign- 
drilled f7’oop.s. Shantung is all right, never feai*—such is the 
comment of tlie day. 


On May 28, Putnam Wealc wrote: 


The cloud no bigger than your hand is now bigger than your 
whole body, bigger, indeed, than the combined bodies of all your 
neighbours, supposing you could spread them fantastically in 
great layers across the skies. What, then, has happened? 

It is that the Boxers, christened by us, as you w’ill 
remember, but two or three short weeks ago, have blossomed 
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forth with such fierce growth that they have become the men of 
the hour to the exclusion of everything else, and were one to 
believe one tithe of the talk babbling all around, the whole earth 
is shaking with them. Yet it is a very local affair—a thing con¬ 
cerning only a tiny portion of a half-known corner of the world. 
But for us it is sufficiently grave. Ihe Peking-Paotingfu rail¬ 
way is being rapidly destroyed; Fengtai station, but six miles 
from Peking—think of it, only six miles from this Manchu holy 
of holies—has gone up in fiames; a great steel bridge has suc¬ 
cumbed to the destroying energy of dynamite. All the Euroi)can 
engineers have fled into Peking; and, worst of all, the Boxer 
banners have been unfurled; and lo and behold, as they floated in 
the breeze, the four dread characters “Pao Ching Mien Yang** 
have been read on blood-red bunting—“death and destruction to 
the foreigner and all his w'orks and loyal support to the Ching 
dynasty.” 

But the legations in Peking continued to consider the 
capital very safe. It was said that the British Foreign 
Office complained to its legation in Poking that it had heard 
enough of the Yi Ho Tuan and instructed it not to send 
any furtlnu' dispatches on the subject. 

It can thus be seen that tlie imperialists did not expect 
the Yi Ho Tuan movement to spread. This was because 
they did not realize that in hacking- oil pieces of China 
and trampling on it they had sown hatred in the lieasts 
of the Chinese people, and that the Yi PIo Tuan move¬ 
ment, primitive though its organization was, was strongly 
backed by the masses. They underrated the great strength 
of the Chinese people, little realizing that, once .set free, 
it would shake the world. Beside.s, they did not I’egard 
the docile Munchu Government as being unable to with¬ 
stand the onslaught of the people. The Manchu Govern¬ 
ment had indeed done everything to avoid a clash with 
the revolution, but now it was so confused that it did 
not know what to do next. 

The rapid changes in the situation in 1900 caught 
foreign governments by surprise and gave them no 
opportunity to appraise the real situation. Early in June, 
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the Yi Ho Tuan entered Peking and became the virtual 
rulers of the capital. The foreign legations were attacked 
and besieged. Chancellor Akira Sugiyama of the Japanese 
Legation and the German envoy von Ketteler were killed. 
The foreign envoys were puzzled by the position taken by 
the Manchu Government. Previously a prisoner of the 
imperialists, it now seemed to have become a prisoner of 
the Yi Ho Tuan. By then the powers had realized the 
seriousness of the situation; but the conflict of interests 
among them farther complicated the situation, preventing 
them from immediately taking a common stand. 

On June 10, a detachment of more than two thousand 
soldiers of several nations commanded by Admiral E. 
Seymour of the British Navy, left the foreign concessions 
in Tientsin for Peking. As railway traffic was disrupted 
and the people all along the route put up resistance, 
Seymour's numerically w'eak force hesitated to advance any 
further and began to retreat after it had reached Lang- 
fang. On June 17, a combined naval squadron of the 
powers toolc Taku and laid siege to Tientsin with the 
assistance of Seymour’s troops which had retreated back 
upon the city. The imperialists w’cro then forced to fight 
the hardest battle they had so far experienced in their 
aggi’essive wars in China, because the rising anti-imperialist 
sentiments siirred the y)eo)ile to heroic resistance. Even 
a part -if Ihe Hanchu Gc'vernrnent’s Peiyang Army bravely 
resisted the aggressors. It wa.s only on Jul 3 ' 14 that the 
combined forces of the powers occupied Tientsin. 

The hard-fought l attl ' between Tientsin and Taku 
served as a warning to th ' powers that, unless the.v were 
well prepared, they could not hazard an attack on Peking. 
Before resuming the war, they had.to clarify the situation, 
settle their differences and formulate a common policy. 
For this reason they did not launch their new expedition 
inland from Tientsin until August 4. 

The pow'ers had about forty thousand men, the majority 
of them being Japanese, followed, in the order given, by 
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Russians, British, Americans and French. Austria and 
Italy only sent representatives. Germany had mustered 
twenty thousand troops, but these were still on the way 
and did not reach China until September. On August 14, 
the combined forces of the powers stormed into Pekin^r. 
In September, the Manchu Government began peace nego¬ 
tiations with the invaders, and on September 7, 1901, it 
signed the so-called *‘Boxer Protocor' with the eight coun¬ 
tries whoso, forces had participated in the operations 
against China, plus Belgium, Spain and Holland. 

During the period when Peking w^as under the oc¬ 
cupation of the eight powers, the immediate partition of 
China w^as mooted by some countries, but not carried out. 
This w’as not merely because partition w’ould have inevi¬ 
tably led to clashes among the powers themselves. A more 
important reason w'as that the powers realized that the 
essential factor in the situation was the anti-imperialist 
upsurge of the Chinese people w^hich they had evaluated 
clearly even before their troops marched out of Tientsin. 
The Manchu Government, on its part, had given the 
impression of deferring to public opinion in its declaration 
of war on the powers. But in reality it had continued to 
dirt with them through diplomatic channels. This w’as 
enough to show^ that the Manchu Government was still air 
imperialist tool. It w^as thus not to the advantage of the 
imperialists to rcrile off the Manchu Government and go 
ahead wdth the partition of China. Such a step would 
have led to the intensification of the anti-imperialist senti¬ 
ment of the Chinese people in various parts of the country. 

Therefore, the reason the foreign powers gave for their 
joint military action, as declared in the notes exchanged 
between tsarist Russia and the United States in early 
October, 1900, was to rescue the beleaguered foreign com¬ 
munity in China and to help China suppress what they 
called bandits.^ Already in early July, the Japanese Gov- 

^ The BrieJ History of the Yi Ho Tuan, Part two, vol. 1, p. 9. 
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ernment had ad(h‘essed to the Manchu emperor a note 
which stated: “As various powers have beeij dispatching^ 
troops to Tientsin since last month, Japan must follow suit. 
The sole purpose for this is to suppress the bandits and 
to protect the legations/’^ We need hardly say that the 
“bandits” referred to by the imperialists were Chinese 
patriots fired with strong anti-imperialist sentiments. And 
the pretext of “protecting the legations” was also a poor 
one. It is evident that the imperialivsts intended to take 
advantage of this war to expand and consolidate stili 
further their privileges and interests in China. 

Nevertheless, the pretext given for the military action 
also reflected the real situation. Let us compare the posi¬ 
tion in 1900-01 with that fluring the two Opium Wars. 
During each of the Opium Wars, the aggressors declared 
they only wanted to punish the Manchu die-hards and had 
nothing against the peo])le, hoping that such a pronounce¬ 
ment would win them the sympathy of the Chinese peoide. 
In 1900-01, on the cf)nlrary, they did not conceal that their 
military operations v^’ere directed against the people and 
not the Manchu Government, their purpose being to calm 
the autocratic rulers. This contrast between the two 
periods reveals the full range of the twists and turns of 
the ])oIitical relations in llie sixty years of imperialist 
expansion in China, in which the foveigu powevs> allied 
themselves with the autocratic rulers against the Chinese 
people.^ The Manchu Government undei’stood that the 


^ lOld., p. 1, 

“C/. Fan Wn'ii-lan, Mod^n-n Chinese History (in Chinese), vol. 1, 
p. 422. Variou.s comments were made at the time on the powers* policy 
in China. For instance, an Undcr-Sccretary of the British Foreign 
Office said that China should be ruled by the Chinese. A member of 
the P'rench Chamber of Deputies commented that territorially China 
was a vast countand its people had a strong will, and that neither 
India nor Southeast Asia could be compared with it. Robert Hart, 
an “Old China Hand,” in an article published then said that China 
had been sound asleep for many years and that it was beginning to 
wake up. The idea that “China belongs to the Chinese people.” he 
said, was beginning to take root among the people. The Yi Ho Tuan 
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alliance was in essence unbroken, even as it was fleeing 
from Peking, “The powers claim that they have sent their 
troops only to suppress the rebels and that they have 
no other intentions regarding our country.” Here “our 
country” of course meant the Manchu Government. 

The imperialist powers limited their war operations 
to certain areas in North China. Viceroys and governors 
elsewhere, like Li Hung-chang, Chang Chih-tung, Yuan 
Shih-kai, Liu Kun-yi and Wang Chih-chun, who kept aloof 
from the lighting in the Peking-Tientsin area, continued to 
■■‘.ake measures against bandits and maintain friendly 
relations with foreign powers.” No wonder the imperialists 
approved of them! Speaking in the British House of 
Commons on August 8, 1900, Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs St.-John Broderick stated that the situation in 
China was receiving the attention of the Foreign Office 
and that Britain would .see to it that war did not spread 
to the Yangtse Valley. He added that in the event of 
any emergency Britiiin would come to the aid of the viceroys 
and governors if they turned out to be too weak militarily 
to handle the situation themselves. 

In October 1900, U.S. Secretary of State John Hay 
expressed opposition to an exclusively German military 
expedition from Peking to Paotingfu, saying indignantly: 

The Great Viceroys, to secure whose assistance was our first 
effort and success, have been standing by us splendidly for the 
last four months, flow much longer they can hold their turbulent 
populations quiet in the face of constant incitements to disturb¬ 
ance which Germany and Russia are giving is hard to con¬ 
jecture. . . 


movement, he continued, was born of the patriotism of the Chinese 
people and was resolved to strengthen China’s position and resist the 
foreigners. Hart was of the opinion that the time was not ripe to 
paiiition China and 1hat the Manchus should be supported so as to 
avert the “yellow peril” (that is, to smash the resistance of the Chinese 
people—H.S.’i. 

' W. R. Thayer, The Life and Letters of John Hay, vol. 2, p. 245. 
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From this it can be seen that the imperialists were 
very much in favour of the stand taken by Li Kung-chang 
and his ilk and were ready to use force to back them up. 
That the most powerful provincial officials of the Manchu 
Government had taken such a stand further convinced the 
powei's that it was mc»re advantageous to return to the 
statuK quo ante helium than to carve up China. 

While it is true that the powers distrusted caclt other 
and bickei'i.^d during tlie war and in the subsequent peace 
negfdiadions, tiiey generally followed a common policy and 
co-ordinated their actions. The ‘‘open door policy'' which 
tlic United States had put forward one year before the 
expedition of the combined forces of the eight powers was 
one on which the powers were unanimously agreed; it 
became a basic programme shared in common by the powers. 

In early July, 1900. the United States sent the other 
powers another note on the “open door policy.^' In 
October, Britain and Germany, “being desirous to maintain 
their interest in China and their rights under existing 
treaties," concluded an agreement regarding their mutual 
policy in China. Article 1 of the agreement said: 


It is a matter of joint and pennanenl international interest 
that the ports on the river and littoral of China should remain 
free and open to trade and to every other legitimate form of 
economic activity for the nationals of all countries without 
distinction. . . 

Tht' U.S. nute spoke of the need to “preserve Chinese terri¬ 
torial and administrative entity.” The Anglo-German 
Agreement stipulated that the parties would “direct their 
policy towards maintaining undiminished the territorial 
conditions of the Chinese Empire,” All this sounded well 
enougli, but its hidden meaning was exposed by the Anglo- 
German Agreement: they had agreed between themselves 
to “open up” China to all countries without distinction. 


^ M. J. Bail, The Open Door Doctrine in Relation to China, p. 188. 
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Later, Britain and Germany communicated their agree¬ 
ment to other powers, asking them to accept the principles 
set forth in the agreement. Favourable replies were 
received and since the powers had reached unanimity on 
this question the '‘Protocol of 1901'’ was signed. 

The “Protocol of 1901” may be regarded as an instru¬ 
ment by which the position of the Manchu rulers v'as 
sustained and by which the imperialist powers consolidated 
their domination ovt-r China. By moans of it, the powers 
made the Manchu Government admit its mistaki* in sup¬ 
porting the Yi Ho Tuan and punish the high oiUciais who 
had dared to challenge the foreigners by making use of 
the people's forces. The i\Ianchu Government was also 
required to extort from the people the huge sum of 450 
million taels of silver to be paid as indemnity; nled.ve 
itself to suppress all anti-foreign activities, societies ami 
organizations of the jx'ople; and allow the powers to bring 
troops to Peking to “protect” their legations and statical 
troops at certain points along the Peking-Shanhaikuaji line. 
The Manchus professed themselves “moved to tears” l.)y 
the magnanimity of this treaty, and indicated that they 
would serve their foreign overlords forever. From that 
time on, the powers became direct guardians of the Manchu 
Government. The diplomatic corps actually became th(‘ 
super-government of China, directing the Manchu court in 
the “Forbidden City.” 

Whatever doubt may have existed about the real mean¬ 
ing of the “open door policy,” the “Protocol of 1901” dis¬ 
pelled it. American imperialism was extremely satisfied 
with this document. John W. Foster, one of its apologists, 
wrote gleefully and hypocritically: 


While it (the United States— H.S.) supported the elForts 
to punish the really guilty leaders, and was firm in demanding 
measures which would guarantee the protection of American 
citizens and interests for the future, it manifested anxiety that 
nothing should be done to cripple or impede the ability of China 
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in the maintenance of a stable government and its territorial 
integrity.! 

In other words, the policy of the United States, like 
those of other powers as I’eflected in the “Protocol of 1901,” 
aimed at securing the best safeguards for imperialist 
privileges and interests in China. At the same time it 
countenanced the nominal “integrity” and “independence" 
of China, so that the Manchu rulers could sit “firmly” in 
the saddle. 

After being hard-pressed by the people’s foi'ces and 
then ignominiously routed by the combined forces of the 
eight powers, the Manchu regime, which had found itself 
in a most embarrassing position, was naturally overjoyed 
at the Protocol. It was no exaggeration to .say it wa.« 
“moved to tears.” When the power.s presented the draft 
Protocol to tlie fugitive Manchu Government in Sian in 
February 1001, the latter issued an imperial edict to “all 
llie subjects throughout the empire,” claiming Unit “the 
iio.stilities between China and the friendly powers were, 
caused by the rebellion of the Yi Ho Tuan bandits.” The 
attitude of the government, in the words of the same docu¬ 
ment, was to “do its utmo.^t to .seek the favour of the 
friendly powers.” 

Commenting on the draft Protocol, the imperial edict 
said: 


The present agreement involves no infringement of our 
sovereignty and no cession of our territory. We are indebted 
to the powei s for their magnanimity. We condemn the stupidity 
of the rebels. Thinking of what has happened, we are filled 
with shame and indignation .2 

What a shameless government 1 How could the 


' John W. Foster, American Diplomacy in the Orient, H. O. Hou^jh- 
ton & Co.. Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A., 1904, p. 431. 

= The Brief History of the Yi Ho Tuan, Part one, vol. 1, p. 23. 
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imperialist powers forsake a government which was ca¬ 
pable of making such statements? 

The imperialists enticed the viceroys and governors 
in the southern and eastern provinces with the bait of a 
joint stand in suppressing the Chinese people. Moreover, 
the powers taught the bungling Manchu Central Govern¬ 
ment a good lesson: if it wanted to stay in power it must 
never waver from this course. The Chinese people who 
did not yet have sufficient experience, revealed their naivete 
in the Yi Ho Tuan movement. But although they were 
cheated, they came to see the true face of their enemies 
both at home and abroad, who were co-operating to sup¬ 
press them with armed force. The Yi Ho Tuan move¬ 
ment sustained a tragic defeat, but the Chinese people 
learned a very useful lesson. 


5. WHAT WAS PRESERVED BY THE PRINCIPLE OF 
“PRESERVATION OF SOVEREIGNTY”? 

On January 28, 1901, the Manchu court which had 
fled to Sian, Shensi Province, issued an imperial edict 
announcing its intention to introduce political reforms. It 
contained the following words: 

Now that peace negotiations are under way, drastic steps 
must be taken to carry out political reforms with a view to 
making the country strong and prosperous. We must correct 
our shortcomings by emulating the good points of foreign coun¬ 
tries and guide ourselves in the future by the lessons drawn 
from our own failures in the past.l 


The fugitive Manchu court returned to Peking in 
January 1902. The Empress Dowager and the Emperor 
travelled by train part of the way from Sian to the capital 
by way of Kaifeng in Honan Province. After their arrival 


^The Brief History of the Yi Ho Tuan, Part one, vol. 1, pp. 19-20. 
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in Peking, they granted audiences to the foreign envoys 
and their wives, and expressed their regrets to them. All 
this was appreciated by the foreigners who regarded even 
such a trifling thing as a journey by rail as an indication 
of the Manchu court’s sincere desire to introduce 
“reforms.” It must be remembered that although the 
Manchu court had come back to its own capital, the 
Empress Dowager and the Emperor returned to Peking 
only as puppets. 

The “reforms” that were introduced, however, brought 
no relief to the people. Court and provincial officials pre¬ 
pared lengthy reports, filled with empty words, on various 
reforms and innovations. But in reality, the “new 
measures” consisted of nothing but a few changes in the 
central government system, abolition of the old examina¬ 
tion system, and removal of the ban on marriages between 
the Manchus and Hans. It could hardly be expected that 
empty words and minor changes would mitigate the dis¬ 
satisfaction of the people or stem the tide of revolution. 
The Manchu court therefore went on to proclaim that it 
would adopt a “constitution.” In 1905, it sent high-ranking 
officials abroad to study the various systems of constitu¬ 
tional government, and in the following year announced its 
readiness to set up a constitutional government in China. 
The “Proposed Principles of the Constitution” were 
announced in 1908 and in the same year an imperial edict 
fixed a nine-year period to make the necessary prepara¬ 
tions for the establishment of a constitutional government. 
In 1910, another edict shortened the preparatory period to 
three years. But the Revolution of 1911 broke out the 
very next year. 

All the measures, from the imperial edict of 1901 down 
to the announcement of the “preparatory period,” were 
designed as much to hoodwink the people as to win the 
favour of the imperialist powers. The Manchu court knew 
that it could not ingratiate itself with the powers unless 
it strengthened its rule over the people. Therefore, it 
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spared no effort to convince the imperialists that it was 
not only a loyal but also a capable servant. It said in 
effect: “Don’t abandon us just because we are corrupt and 
impotent; we can still carry out some political reforms to 
consolidate our rule and to do what you expected of us.” 

It was in this vein that the Manchu Government 
appealed to the imperialist powers for an understanding 
after the Yi Ho Tuan Uprising of 1900. While seeming to 
brag about undertaking drastic political reforms “with a 
view to making the country strong and prosperous,” the 
Manchu court was humbly informing the foreigners that 
it would “do its utmost to seek the favour of the friendly 
powers.” While talking about a constitutional govern¬ 
ment, it was serving the imperialists with more than ordi¬ 
nary obsequiousness. Such were the two sides of the policy 
of the Manchus: one supplementing the other. 

The false gestures made bj’ the Manchu Government 
to adopt a constitution did not ward oflf the revolution, but 
the imperialist powers were satisfied with them. Even 
after the Manchu Dynasty had been overthrown, Frank .7. 
Goodnow, American political adviser to Yuan Shih-kai. 
mourned its fate. He expressed the belief that things 
would have turned out much better if the Manchu plan to 
bring about a constitution had not been frustrated by the 
revolution. Goodnow also asserted that had the Manchu 
Dynasty not been an alien rule which it had long been the 
wish of the Chinese people to overthrow, it would probably 
have been better to retain the dynasty in power and 
gi'adually to introduce constitutional government in accord¬ 
ance with the plans outlined by the commission appointed 
for this purpose. He further expressed the opinion that 
the hatred of alien rule made this impossible and the estab¬ 
lishment of a republic seemed at the time of the overthrow 
of the Manchus to be the only alternative available.^ P. H. 
Kent, a British adviser to the Manchu Government, as- 


^See Pai Chiao, Yuan Shih-kai Hn Chinese), p. 171. 
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cribed the failure of the establishment of a constitutional 
government to the death of the Empress Dowager. (She 
died shortly after the “Proposed Principles of the Constitu¬ 
tion” were promulgated in 1908.) 

In his book The Passing of the Manchus, Kent stressed 
the Empress Dowager’s “sincere” desire to adopt a con- 
.stitution, saying: 


Her Majesty Tzu Hsi was quite willinj^ to ffo down in his¬ 
tory as the originator of a social compact which should inaugurate 
a new era, wherein the people should be happy and prosperous 
and the country strong and secure in the blessings of peace. 

He further wrote: “It is probably that had the ‘Old 
Buddha’ lived, on the foundations which were thus laid 
would have been constructed the fabric of the modern 
state.”i 

The imperialists had always cherished hopes about 
China which could never materialize. On the one hand, 
they wanted to see in China an autocratic government 
v/hich could sell out China’s national sovereignty to for¬ 
eigners in defiance of the popular will. On the other, they 
wanted to see this government tolerated by the Chinese 
people, capable of putting the people in their places and 
of avoiding uprisings and revolutions which impaired their 
vested interests. It W’as with this in mind that they agreed 
to the Manchu plan to set up a constitutional regime which 
they thought would be an ideal form of government for “new 
China.” If the Manchus kept themselves forever in power 
as a constitutional monarchy, the imperialist countries 
would forever remain masters of China. Such was their 
calculation. After the bankruptcy of the scheme, the 
imperialists could see no reason why it had failed, and they 
tried to ascribe the failure to the fact that the ruling 
house was not of Han nationality, and even to the death 
of a single individual—the Empress Dowager Tzu Hsi. 


’ P. H. Kent, The Passing of the Manchus, p. 39, p. 41. 
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But, even if the emperor were of Han and not of Manchu 
nationality, such an autocratic and traitorous government 
could never have deceived the people by its clamour for 
constitutionalism. As to the Empress Dowager, the “Old 
Buddha” who eventually gained the favour of the im¬ 
perialists, she was, in the eyes of the Chinese people, the 
very personification of viciousness, depravity and infamy of 
the worst sort. 

The imperialists were indeed grieved at the passing of 
the Manchus, and they had every reason for it. Even 
before 1900, Kang Yu-wei had already said: 

Although China is nominally an independent country, its 
territory, railways, shipping, trade and banks are all under the 
control of its enemies who can grab whatever they like. The 
country is really no longer independent although outwardly it 
remains so. 

This was even more true of the situation after 1900—during 
the last decade of the Manchu regime. This is amply 
illustrated by the growing power of the imperialist- 
controlled customs and by the loans extended to China for 
the construction of railways. 

From 1858 onwards the foreigners controlled the entire 
Chinese customs administration. According to the “Pro¬ 
tocol of 1901,” China had to pay an indemnity of 450 
million taels of silver (with accrued interest the sum ex¬ 
ceeded 980 million taels payable Mdthin a period of 39 
years). In addition to their grip on the Chinese Maritime 
Customs, the Protocol gave them control over the so-called 
“native customs” which levied taxes on local goods only. 
It stipulated that the indemnity payments were to be 
guaranteed by customs revenues as well as by the revenues 
of the so-called “native customs” at each open port and 
that the Inspector General of the Customs assume direct 
control of the payments. The authority of the Inspector 
General became more extensive: he collected duties on the 
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one hand and paid indemnities to foreign countries on the 
other. The remaining portion of the revenues was turned 
over to the Chinese Government. 

At the beginning of the Yi Ho Tuan Uprising, a Censor 
of the Manchu court, strongly warning against any act 
that might provoke the imperialist countries, memorialized 
the emperor as follows: “Since customs collections con¬ 
stitute the chief source of government revenue, we shall 
be in sore straits financially if peaceful relations with the 
foreigners are disrupted.” Being at the complete mercy 
of the imperialists in matters of finance, the Manchu Gov¬ 
ernment had to be content with picking up crumbs from 
their table. 

Before the invasion of China by the joint forces of the 
eight powers in 1900, the imperialists had already arrogated 
to themselves the right to build railways in the so-called 
spheres of influence which they had marked out on Chi¬ 
nese soil. Now they began feverishly to build these lines. 

Railways Vjuilt by the foreigners before 1900 were 
financed with their own capital and operated under their 
direct management. These included the Chinese Eastern 
Railway built by tsarist Russia, the Yunnan-Tongking 
Railway built by France, and the Kiaochow-Tsinan Rail¬ 
way built by Germany. The Peking-Shenyang (Mukden) 
Railway was the only line built by China itself with a 
British loan. 

After 1900, however, the foreign powers began to 
extend railway loans to the Manchu Government, appointing 
their own men to supervise the management of the lines. 
The Peking-Hankow Railway, Tientsin-Pukow Railway, 
Chengting-Taiyuan Railway, Taokow-Tsinghua Railway, 
Kaifeng-Loyang Railway, Shanghai-Nanking Railway, 
Shanghai-Hang(;how-Ningpo Railway and Canton-Kowloon 
Railway were built with such loans. Vying for the right 
to build railways by extending loans to China, the im¬ 
perialist powers were once again locked in keen competi¬ 
tion, which culminated in the fight for the right to build 
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a Szechuan-Hankow-Canton line. In 1910, Britain, the 
United States, Germany and France finally reached agree¬ 
ment, and a consortium of the four countries granted the 
Manchu Government a loan of six million pounds. The 
right to construct this projected line went to the four 
powers. 

In this connection we might mention some facts about 
direct investments made in China by various imperialist 
powers. The Treaty of Shimonoseki imposed by Japan on 
China in 1895 was the first of its kind to lay down specifically 
the rights of Japanese nationals, opening all treaty ports 
“to the trade, residence, industries and nianu fad arcs of 
Japanese subjects.” In 1898, Germany seized mining 
concessions in areas along the Kiaochow-Tsinan Railway. 
Following this, the other foreign powers also rushed in 
pell-mell to make direct investments in industrial and 
mining enterprises in China. 

Foreign banks, among them the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China, and the Hongkong and Shang¬ 
hai Banking Corporation (both British) and others, had 
long been active in China. After the Sino-Japanese War 
of 1894-95, the Yokohama Specie Bank (Japanese), the 
Deutsch Asiatische Bank (German), the Banque de ITndo- 
Chine (French) and the Russo-Chinese Bank all became 
the major tools of aggression against China for the coun¬ 
tries that owned them. Alter 1900, these banks set up 
many branches to expand their business activities. At 
about the same time, branches of the National City Bank 
of New York, the Banque Sino-Belge and the Netherlands 
Trading Society were also established in China. In the 
last decade of Manchu rule, foreign imperialists assumed 
full control over China’s industry, mining and communica¬ 
tions and deprived national capital of a^y possibility of 
development. Moreover, the imperialist banks monopolized 
the finances of the country. They took China’s destiny 
into their firm grip. 

As we have already seen, during these ten years the 
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Manchu Government existed entirely on the “charity" of 
the imperialist powers, from whom it received a portion of 
the customs collections and various loans. These foreign 
loans enabled the Manchu Government to cover its military 
and administrative expenses. It is difficult indeed to see 
how the Manchu Government could have kept its head 
above water without them. In an effort to win the favour 
of their foreign masters, the Manchus readily surrendered 
China’s rights with regard to railways, mines, postal 
administration, navigation and so on. Thus the vuidous 
foreign diplomatic missions in the Legation Quarter of 
Peking made themselves the super-government of China, 
and the foreign banks, which towered arrogantly on the 
Shanghai Bund (waterfront), became China’s overlords. 

During this pcj'iod the struggle between the ijnperi- 
alists, open and clandestine, for the upper hand in the 
plunder of China grew still more acute. In 1904, rivalry 
over privileges and interests in Northeast China between 
Russia and Japan led to a war between these two powers. 
Having emerged victorious from the Sino-Japanese War 
of 1894 and defeate<l Russia in 1905, Japan became an 
influential factor in the international relations in the Far 
East. Britain’s current policy in the Far East was to draw 
Japan to its side. The Anglo-Japancse Alliance was con¬ 
cluded in 1902. it was renewed in 1905 in the light of the 
changed situation brought about by the Russo-Japanese 
War. 

The United States, however, soon saw that its interests 
were in conflict with tho.se of Japan. It advocated the 
“open door policy,” and jockeyed for a leading position in 
the settlement of the Yi Ho Tuan Uprising of 1900, for it 
always had in mind the expansion of its interests in China. 
The United States was resigned to the defeat of tsarist 
Russia by Japan, but it sought after the role of mediator 
in the peace talks. In doing this, it was prompted by no 
other desire than to extend its own influence and to seize 
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the position vacated by vanquished Russia. At the end of 
the "war, therefore, the United States approached Japan 
with an offer to buy the South Manchurian Railway ceded 
to Japan by tsarist Russia. The United States also hoped 
to buy the Chinese Eastern Railway from Russia in order 
to establish a big trunk line, linking Japan with European 
Russia through Northeast China and Siberia. The cunning 
Japanese rulers at first agreed to the sale of the South 
Manchurian Railway. Shortly afterwards, however, they 
not only broke their promise but also allied with tsarist 
Russia against the United States. Thwarted in their 
ambitious schemes, the American capitalists took their set¬ 
back much to heart. The rapid growth of Japanese 
influence in Northeast China made them particularly 
envious. From that time on. the contradictions between 
Japan and the United States became the key factor in the 
international relations of China. 

After the Russo-Japanese War, Japan strove to con¬ 
solidate its iwsition in the Far East. Apart from main¬ 
taining an alliance with Britain, it gradually sought 
rapprochement with tsarist Russia and to be on good terms 
with France, an ally of tsarist Russia. This resulted in 
the signing of a Franco-Japanese Agreement in June 1907 
and of a Russo-Japanese Agreement in July of the same 
year. Both agreements contained secret clauses recognizing 
the special interests of each of the contracting parties in 
certain specified areas in China. By this time, I'elations 
between Japan and the United States had become so 
strained that a clash between them over China appeared 
imminent. Tension was somewhat eased however in 
November 1908 when these two countries signed the 
so-called Root-Takahira Agreement. 

In spite of this, the United States had no intention 
of giving up its effort to gain a foothold in Northeast 
China. After much active manoeuvring, Willard Straight, 
United States Consul-General in Shenyang, succeeded in 
October 1909 in reaching an agreement with the Manchu 
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viceroy of the three Northeastern provinces on the con¬ 
struction of a railway between Chinchow and Aigun with 
American and British capital. In November and December 
of that year, U.S. Secretary of State Philander C. Knox 
submitted to the powers a plan on the “neutralization of 
Manchurian railways,” which purported to put all railways 
and railway investments in Northeast China under the 
joint control of the powers. With the aid of this plan the 
United States Government intended to gain for U.S. 
capitalists a predominant position in this area. But the 
plan met with strong opposition from both Japan and 
tsarist Russia, which were firmly entrenched in Northeast 
China; the former controlling the southern part and the 
latter the northern. In the circumstances, the United 
States w’as forced to abandon not only this plan but also 
the financing of the construction of the proposed Chinchow- 
Aigun Railway. 

After this, the United States took another step. In 
3910, in conjunction with Britain, France and Germany, it 
formed the Four-Power Consortium for the purpose of 
jointly investing in the construction of a Szechuan-Hankow- 
Canlon line. In April 1911, the Consortium agreed to 
make a loan to the Manchu Government for “currency 
reform” and “industrial development,” the latter meaning 
the building of industrial enterprises in Northeast China. 
The Manchu Government tendered extensive privileges to 
the Consortium, in which the United States played the 
leading role. The loan agreement stipulated that the Con¬ 
sortium would be given priority whenever the Chinese 
Government solicited foreign loans for the industrial 
development of Northeast China. This step appeared to 
satisfy the ambitions of the American imperialists—but it 
came too late. The Revolution of 1911 broke out in China 
soon after the agreement was signed, just as the carrying- 
out of the ambitious schemes it covered was being begun. 
It is clear that although the imperialist powers con¬ 
tinued to clash over their interests in China after 1900 
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(the war between Russia and Japan broke out in 1904 and 
there was much mutual sabre-rattling between Japan and 
the United States), they eventually came to a compromise 
and concerted their aggressive actions against China. As 
stated in the preceding section, the settlement of the con¬ 
flict arising from the Yi Ho Tuan Uprising of 1900 was 
governed by the principles of the “open door,” and of 
“equal opportunity” as propounded by the United States 
and concretely laid down in the Anglo-German Agreement. 
These principles were invariably embodied in ail later 
agreements and treaties entered into between the imperialist 
powers on matters concerning China. The Anglo-Japanese 
Agreement of 1905 stipulated: 


, . . the preservation of the common interests of all the 
Powers in China by insuring the independence and integrity of 
the Chinese Empire and the princi))le of equal opportunities for 
the commerce and industry of all nations in China. 

Similar clauses also appeared in both the Franco-Japane.se 
and the Russo-Japanese agreements concluded in 1907. 
The Root-Takahira Agreement of 1908 put it even more 
explicitly: 


They (the U.S, and Japan— H.S.) are also determined to 
preserve the common interest of all powers in China by sup¬ 
porting by all pacific means at their disposal the independence 
and integrity of China and the principle of equal opportunity 
for commerce and industry of all nations in that Empire. 

Should any event occur threatening the status quo as above 
described or the principle of equal opportunity as above defined, 
it remains for the two Governments to communicate with each 
other in order to arrive at an understanding as to what measures 
they may consider it useful to take. 

The clauses quoted above make the real meaning of 
the so-called '‘open door policy’' crystal clear. Japan, 
which had already seized a vantage point for fur¬ 
ther aggression against China, continuously harped on 
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ensuring China’s independence and integrity merely as a 
smoke-screen to cloak its attempts to swallow China piece¬ 
meal. Because the United States was financially power¬ 
ful. it insisted on the principle of equal opportunity in 
order gradually to gain for itself a dominant position in 
all arrangements for joint investments in China and thus 
establish its hegemony in that country. 

The United States then made ostentatious use of the 
“open door” principle as a justification for practically all 
its actions in China. For instance, when proposing the 
“neutralization” of the railways in Northeast China in 
1909. it explained in a note to Britain that the plan called 
for the interested powers to fuimish funds for the construc¬ 
tion and administration of the railways in Northeast 
China, and that the ownership of the railways v.-ould be 
vested in China. The purpose was described as being “to 
protect the policy of the open door and equal opportunity 
in Manchuria . . . and to assure China unimpaired 
sovereignty. . . .”i It would appear from this that the 
“. pen door policy” of the United States was to let China 
enjoy nominal sovereignty. In fact, however, it meant 
joint investment and control by the foreign powei's with 
the United States occupying a predominant position. 

Nut a few people in those days thought that the 
powers had shifted from the principle of partition to that 
of “preservation” in their policy towards China. The 
woi-d “preservation” is not entirely amiss: the point is, to 
“preserve” what. Naturally the powers did not seek to 
preserve the genuine independence and real .sovereignty of 
China. They wanted only to preserve the nominal “inde¬ 
pendence” of China and to maintain the thoroughly rotten 
and consistently traitorous Manchu Government as its 
ruler. Therefore, even the Hsm Min Tsung Pao, organ 


•See Li Hsiang-lin, Open-door Policy and China (in Chinese), p. 
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of the constitutional monarchists, said in an editorial on 
the Franco-Japanese Agreement of 1907: 

The powers pretend that they are espousing the principle 
of preserving China’s territorial integrity and maintaining equal 
opportunity for trade. But, to make a long story short, they 
only aim at maintaining the status quo in Eastern Asia. Those 
countries which have already gained a firm foothold in Eastern 
Asia are seeking to uphold their position and those whose foot¬ 
hold is still weak are striving to consolidate their position. . . . 
They all want to satisfy their ambitions to nibble at China and 
swallow it by taking advantage of the backwardness of the 
country .t 

These remarks were in the main correct. But the 
constitutional monarchists did not understand that the 
“backwardness” utilized by the imperialist powers 
was really the result of the feudal, autocratic rule of the 
Manchus. Like the reformists of the “Hundred-Day 
Reform” of 1898, they still cherished the hope that the 
Manchu Government would reform itself once the danger 
was pointed out to it. As a matter of fact, it w'as precisely 
because they w'ere aware of the nature of the principle of 
"preservation” adopted by the powers that the Manchu.s 
considered their rule in China quite stable. They felt 
they no longer need fear foreign invasion, and they saw no 
reason to w'orry. 

It is perfectly clear that the imperialist powers were 
willing to preserve and support the Manchu Government 
because the latter served them so loyally. It was only 
natural for the imperialist masters to adopt the principle 
of “preservation” as a reward to the Manchu Government 
for its pro-foreign attitude. 

Under such a government, they were willing to permit 
China’s nominal independence and this, to a certain degree, 
would provide the conditions for the imperialist pow'crs 


^See Hsin Min Tsung Pao (in Chinese), vol. 4, No. 22, p. 14. 
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to iron out their contradictions and conflicts. Moreover, 
such a situation would deceive the Chinese people into 
believing that China was still a sovereign state. There¬ 
fore, in the eyes of the powers, such a government in 
China was indispensable. And they thought it would be 
good if this government donned the garb of “constitu¬ 
tionalism” to win the confidence and support of the Chi¬ 
nese people, keeping them blind to the fact that the real 
masters of China were the imperialists. 


6. PATRIOTISM AND REVOLUTION 

After the Yi Ho Tuan struggle of 1900 the revolu¬ 
tionary movement of the Chinese bourgeoisie and petty 
bourgeoisie began gradually to expand. After 1905 the 
boui’geois revolutionary movement experienced an upsurge. 

Before 1900, the political demands and aspirations of 
the Chinese bourgeoisie found expression only in reformist 
activities. The reformists pinned their hopes on the forces 
of feudalism and imperialism which, they thought, would 
make concessions voluntarily. They tried to find support 
among feudal and imperialist forces to back up their re¬ 
formist policies. They were against the peasant revolu¬ 
tion. As for the Yi Ho Tuan movement—a movement 
of the masses against imperialism—it could only take the 
crude and simple form of a peasant revolt. It was further¬ 
more led astray by the false garb of nationalism assumed 
by the ruling class and finally sustained defeat. 

Although Sun Yat-sen set up the Using Chung Hui 
(Society of the Rebirth of China) in Honolulu as early 
as 1894, it was then a very small organization and 
exercised little influence. It had no definite programme 
for a democratic revolution. In 1900, its leaders attempted 
to establish a new regime in co-operation with Li Hung- 
chang. Viceroy of Kwangtung and Kwangsi, and asked 
Britain to help them establish contact with Li for this 
purpose. In short, there was no revolutionary movement led 
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by the bourgeoisie before 1900. It was only after 1900 that 
the popular patriotic movement against imperialist aggres¬ 
sion which embraced, among other classes, the bourgeoisie 
and petty bourgeoisie began to gain momentum. Bourgeois 
and petty-bourgeois patriots leaned gradually towards the 
revolutionary movement aimed at overthrowing the Manchu 
rule. Having gradually disassociated themselves from the 
bourgeois reformists, the bourgeois revolutionaries became 
the rallying point for all the patriotic and progressive peo¬ 
ple in the country. 

The growth of the bourgeois revolutionary movement 
was closely related to the intensification of imperialist 
aggression and oppression in China. The feudal rulers, 
after 1900, clung unashamedly to the backing of the im¬ 
perialists. The deteriorating economic situation of Chi¬ 
nese society brouglit suffering to people in all walks of 
life. Chang Chien wrote in 1904 on the financial condition 
of China: 


Suioo the of 1900 ihe amounl of indemnitlo? tu 

foreign powers has increased enoriiiously. The payment ui in¬ 
demnities and the expenditure on the training of the any;y and 
police, bandit suppression and education cost the country more 
than 20,000,000 taels of silver every year. AVhen the court and 
provincial officials could find no way to meet these expenses, 
they memorialized the cvmrt to allow the people purchase gov¬ 
ernment posts. V/hen this was found insufficient, they su.c:,jested 
a special tax to be levied on opium and houses. Moreover, the 
proceeds of the local surtax on tribute, rice in 30 counties were 
ordered to be sent to the national treasury. Indeed, no stone 
was left unturned to raise funds. In the past two years, when¬ 
ever the date for the payment of indemnities w^as due, business 
circles in Shanghai were greatly disturbed and money interest 
reached a new high. The very unfavourable balance of pay¬ 
ments accounted for the particularly stringent financial situa¬ 
tion. We have hardly paid one-tenth of the indemnities, yet we 
are now in great financial straits. It is hard to say what will 
befall us if this state of affairs is allowed to continue.^ 


^ Chang Chi-tse. A Collection of Nine Es^^ays (in Chinese), vol. 3, 
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This describes how the Manchu Government tried every 
means to prab money in order to pay indemnities to the 
imperialists. The impact on urban economy was so great 
that even the bourgeoisie found it unbearable, not to say 
the broad mass of llie working people. 

By this time the number of persons going abroad to 
study had increased greatly. Before 1900, there were 
only a few hundred Chinese students in Japan. In the 
years following 1901 their number multiplied tenfold. 
Chinese students in Europe and America also increased. 
Most of these students tended to be revolutionaries. All 
this showed that the petty-bourgeois intellectuals realized 
that they had no future in Chinese society as it then was. 

It was in these circumstances that the bourgeois and 
petty-bourgeois elements began giadually to be swept into 
the patriotic and the revolutionary movement. 

Not all tliose who joined the bourgeois patriotic move¬ 
ment were democratic revolutionaries. Among them there 
were also reformists—the constitutional monarchists. 

In the few years immediately following 1900 there 
were some bourgeois and petty-bourgeois gatherings and 
organizations in Shanghai for the purpose of carrying on 
patriotic activities. But many of the members had no 
stomach for revolution. 

Movements against t.sarist Russia and France were 
launched in China in 1903. Having occupied Manchuria, 
t.sai’ist Russia, on various pretexts, refused to withdraw 
its troops. Moreover, in April of that year, it reached an 
agreement with the Manchu Government. A mass meeting 
was held at Chang’s Garden in Shanghai to protest against 
the agreement. The speakers stressed that the people of 
the whole country would never accept it. Chinese students 
in Japan also joined the movement. At the same time, 
Wang Chih-chun, Governor of Kwangsi Province, appealed 
to the French troops stationed in Indo-China to help him 
suppress a people’s uprising in Kwangsi Province, prom- 
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ising to grant France exclusive rights of railway and 
mining development in that province after the uprising 
was suppressed. This too led to strong popular protests in 
various parts of the country, where the people put forward 
the slogan “Down with Wang Chih-chun!” 

Although not everyone taking part in the patriotic 
movement favoured revolution, the Manchu rulers condemn¬ 
ed all as “revolutionaries.” For instance, Tsai Chun, the 
Manchu Minister to Japan, telegraphed the Peking govern¬ 
ment: 


Chinese students in Tokyo have organized volunteer units 
nominally to resist Russia but in reality to start a revolution.. 
They have already left for China. The government is requested 
to instruct the local authorities to carry out strict searclios and 
to arrest them without dclay.l 

The Manchu court immediately issued the following 
secret order to all governors: 

According to a memorial submitted some time ago by tho 
Censor, Chinese students in Tokyo have all turned revolutionaries 
and precautionary measures should be taken. . . . Even though 
they may be prompted by a sense of patriotism, we mg afraid 
that, with the Yi Ho Tuan Uprising just recently over, their 
activities will complicate our relations with friendly powers. It 
is our opinion that since the students are rebelling aeainst 
the court, the court cannot tolerate them. . . . The governors 
of all the provinces are ordered to arrest and execute on the 
spot those students who are suspected of entertaining revolu¬ 
tionary ideas. . . .2 

In a letter to En Shou, Governor of Kiang.su Province, 
Lu Hai-huan, then negotiator for commercial treaties, 
wrote: 


^History of the Revolution and National Reconstruction of China 
(in Chinese), vol. 1, p. 100. 

‘Feng Tsc-yu. Stories of the Revolution (in Chinese), voL 1, rn 

106. 
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In the foreign settlements of Shanghai, there are many 
so-called young enthusiasts who, it is reported, call mass meet¬ 
ings at Chang’s Garden. Outwardly, they are anti-French and 
anti-Russian but in reality they are plotting revolts. You are 
requested secretly to arrest the ring-leaders and to punish them 
heavily.l 

In 1905, a widespread boycott of U.S. goods was 
oi'ganized in C'hina to protest against the racial discrimina¬ 
tion and persecution to which Chinese workers were 
subjected in the United States. When the facts about 
such discrimination became known to the Chinese people, 
they stimulated a feeling of deep hatred for U.S. 
imperialists. Chinese businessmen in Canton, Shanghai, 
Amoy. Foochow. Tientsin and Ncwchwang started a 
simultaneous boycott of U.S. good.s. This was the first 
boycott of its kind in the history of China. 

The United States Government lodged a strong protest 
with the Manchu Government and planned to stage naval 
demon.strations. The Manchu Government issued a strict 
order prohibiting the boycott. This was the first time that 
the Chinese people broke off commercial relations with any 
country to show their anti-imperialist sentiments; it also 
revealed that Chinese industrialists and businessmen in 
many cities were beginning to take part in patriotic 
political movements. 

An even sharper struggle flared up on the issues of 
mining and railway construction rights. In their opposi¬ 
tion to foreign control over the mines and railways in 
various parts of the country, it w’as only natural for the 
people to fight against the traitorous policy of the Manchu 
Government. The Manchus began to sell out mining and 
railway rights before 1900. But it was only after the 
events of 1900 that universal protest of the people was 
made. 


'^History of the Revolution and National Reconstruction of China, 
vol. 1, p, 105. 
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The sale of the Kaiping collieries in Chihli (Hopei) 
Province to the British—effected after 1900 through the 
mediation of G. Detring, Commissioner of Customs at 
Tientsin—led to a strong protest by the population of 
Chihli. The population of Yunnan Province protested 
against the sale to foreign interests of mines in sevt-n 
counties in Yunnan, while the population of Shantung pro¬ 
tested vigorously against the sale of the gold mines at 
Yishui in that province. The people’s protests eventually 
succeeded in forcing the Manchus to redeem many of the.se 
mines. 

The granting of railway construction rights led to an 
even greater stoim. In 1903, the Manchu rulers pro¬ 
mulgated “Railway Regulations” which permitted Chine.se 
merchants to operate railways. The right of building the 
Canton-Hankow Railway, which had already been sold to 
the United States, was redeemed and a private company 
v.as foi-med to build the railway with capital collected from 
among the Chinese people. Another company, the 
Szechuan-Hankow Railw’ay Company, was set up for the 
same purpose in Szechuan. These companies, however, 
were private only in name. In reality, they were under 
the control of local officials who extorted money from ihe 
people by selling railway shares. When the greater part 
of the money had been collected, these officials appro¬ 
priated it for other uses and never seriously began to build 
the railways, arousing anger among the people. Further¬ 
more, having collected quite a big sum, the officials ap¬ 
proached foreign governments for further railway loan. 
Popular indignation then reached a new high. 

In 1910, the Manchu authorities finally negotiated a 
loan with the Four-Power Consortium for the construction 
of the Szechuan-Hankow-Canton line, liquidating the 
railway companies already set up in various province.s. 
This time, the Manchu authorities called their policy 
“nationalizing the railways,” but the people saw through 
this so-called “nationalization” and regarded it as nothing 
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but a sell-out of the country’s railways to foreign powers. 
The struggle against it was most severe in Szechuan where 
students and merchants went on strike and people staged 
demonstrations and submitted petitions to the government. 
A delegation organized by scholars and upper-class gentry 
proceeded to Peking to appeal to the court. The common 
I)eople in some places rallied together and resisted the 
government troops. An armed uprising was imminent. 

As the impei’ialists had begun to lord it over China 
more openly and the Manchu Government had completely 
become a tool of the imperialist powers, the patriotic move¬ 
ment against imperialist aggression was bound to de¬ 
velop into a democratic rt'volution to overthrow the Manchu 
Government. Part of the upper strata of the bourgeoisie, 
especially those who had intimate relations with the 
feudal forces, could not go beyond advocating a constitu¬ 
tional monarchy, but many Chinese capitalists abroad began 
to extend their support to the democratic revolutionary 
movement. The Chinese l^ourgeoisie and. petty bourgeoisie, 
and especially the petty-bourgeois intellectuals, joined this 
movement in large numbers. 

The Tung Meng Hui was set up under the leadership 
of Sun Yat-sen in 1905 and provided the rising revolution¬ 
ary movement with a unified organization. Its programme 
aimed at the overthrow of the Manchu Goverament and 
the establishment of a democratic republic. Opposition to 
foreign imperialism, however, was not clearly stated in the 
programme. In fact, the leaders of the Tung Meng Hui 
cherished some illusion about imperialism, believing that 
the imperialist powers, even if not sympathetic to it, would 
at least allow China to reform itself along bourgeois dem¬ 
ocratic lines. Herein lies one of the fatal weaknesses of 
the revolutionary movement led by the Tung Meng Hui. 
There is, hov/ever, an important difference between the 
bourgeois revolutionaries represented by the Tung Meng 
Hui and the constitutional monarchist reformers. The latter, 
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fearing that the imperialist powers might interfere with 
the revolution, preferred the Manchu Government, which 
■was favoured by the imperialists. The former, on the other 
hand, set themselves to overthrowing the Manchu Govern¬ 
ment, although the imperialists supported it. 

The revolutionaries then w’ere not completely blind to 
the fact that the Manchu Government had become an out- 
and-out tool of the imperialists and that the foreign im¬ 
perialists were the real masters of China. This was most 
clearly explained in a pamphlet by the popular propa¬ 
gandist Chen Tien-hua. He said: 

Gentlemen, can you say the Manchu Government is still the 
government of China? It has long been turned over to foreign 
countries. Our rights in matters of finance, railways and the 
appointment of government officials have long been sun endered 
to foreigners. To get all this the foreigners did not have to 
exert any efforts. Whenever they need anything, all they have 
to do is to give an order for the Manchu Government to carry 
it out immediately. . . . The Manchu Government is convinced 
that it is better to give away the country to foreign friends than 
to its own slaves. And you may talk until your voice is hoarse, 
but it will pay no attention to you.i 

He said elsew'here: 

. . . Just look what the court has been doing lately. Is 
there anything it has not done on instructions from foreigners? 
It is obvious enough that w^e oppose foreigners, but the Manchu 
court does not think so. Instead, it asserts that we oppose the 
court and tries to execute us as rebels. Gentlemen, we must 
understand clearly that we cannot rely on the government; for 
no matter wffiat you say about your unwillingness to be slaves 
of foreigners, you are already slaves, even though you may not 
want to believe it. True, the people should be loyal to the gov¬ 
ernment, but does that mean that we should not overthrow one 
that serves foreigners?2 


’See History of the 1911 Revolution in Wuchang (in Chinese), 
p. 78. 

p. 45. 
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Chen Tien-hua’s pamphlet was written in 1903. He 
pointed out clearly that “His Majesty’s court” was virtually 
a “foreigners’ court.” The facts he so plainly described 
gave rise to the great patriotic movement which directed 
its spearhead against the autocratic regime. It is against 
such a background that the 1911 Revolution broke out, put¬ 
ting an end to the 270-year-old Manchu rule. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE “STRONG MAN” 
(Part One: 1911-1916) 


1. LACK OF VIGILANCE TOWARDS IMPERIALIST PLOTS 

The outbreak of the 1911 Revolution demonstrated 
that the destiny of China was beyond the control of the 
imperialists, much as the latter believed they had the coun¬ 
try at their mercy. 

The imperialists had not expected the forces of the 
revolution to overthrow the Manchu Government at one 
stroke. In 1910, just six months before this event, the 
Four-Power Consortium (composed of the U.S., Britain. 
Germany and France) granted the Manchu Government a 
loan of £10,000,000 for “currency reform and the indus¬ 
trial development of China.” An agreement covering 
another loan of £0,000,000 to finance the construction of 
the Szechuan-Hankow-Canton line, was signed five months 
before the revolution. This loan gave rise to a widespread 
protest movement in the provinces of Szechuan, Hujich and 
Hunan to safeguard railway rights there, (The Manchu 
Government, under the pretext of nationalizing railways, 
was actually selling them out to the foreigners.) The 
imperialists, however, thought that since the Taiping move¬ 
ment which stirred and swept the country had been de¬ 
feated five decades earlier with the help of General Gordon's 
army, and the Yi Ho Tuan Uprising had been suppressed 
by armed force and deft diplomatic manoeuvres ten years 
earlier, no power could halt foreign imperialism in China. 
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The imperialists were never able to appraise correctly 
the growth of the political consciousness and the strength 
of the Chinese people. TViey did not see 1911 was entirely 
different from 18G0 or 1900. The movement to protect 
railway rights heralded the Wuchang Uprising of October 
10, 1911. In the weeks that followed this uprising, one prov¬ 
ince after another proclaimed its independence from the 
Manchu Government. The Manchu rulers no longer felt 
secure in the saddle, the C.hinese people were no longer will¬ 
ing to tolerate the autocratic Manchu rule. The imperial¬ 
ists needed the Manchu Government, but the people would 
not put up with such a Ireacherous and autocratic regime. 
So the defeat of the Manchu rulers by the people meant the 
defeat of the imperialists who had backed the Manchu Gov- 
eimment. 

In 1911, the Chinese people, although their political 
consciousness had risen to unprecedented heights, were still 
going through the initial stage of a bourgeois-democratic 
revolution. The people were not yet tried and tested in the 
struggle for liberation, nor did they possess strong leader¬ 
ship. Nonetheless, the revolution unfolded with lightning 
speed. The imperiali.sts neither expected to be faced with 
such a situation, nor had the experience to cope with it. 
The people and even the leaders of the revolution were also 
far from experienced. It should be noted that the people 
at that time had even less experience than the imperialists, 
for the latter, though facing such a situation in China for 
the first time, were past masters in hoodwinking the people, 
an art they had learned in their rule at home and their 
exploitation of the colonial countries. Although the rev¬ 
olution .shocked and shook them at first, they soon realized 
that both the leaders of the Chinese revolution and the Chi¬ 
nese people were naive ami easy to deceive. So they con¬ 
cocted a treacherous plot and launched a counter-attack 
against the Chinese people. 

The bourgeois-democratic revolutionaries headed by 
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Sun Yat-sen had done much to pave the way for the 1911 
Revolution. But their many weaknesses soon became ap¬ 
parent. 

Firstly, they made no serious elforts to distinguish 
themselves from the constitutional monarchists. The 
latter came to the revolutionary camp before 1911. After 
the revolution, they joined it in large numbers and took the 
leadership into their hands. The constitutional monarchists 
claimed that they too wanted to overthrow the Manchu 
regime and establish a democratic republic. Actually, 
however, they were trying their best to narrow down the 
scope of the revolution to the mere abdication of the 
Manchu Dynasty, 

Secondly, although the people and the leaders of the 
revolution realized that the Manchu regime was traitorous 
and therefore should be overthrown, they harboured the 
illusion that once the Manchu Government, the servile tool 
of the imperialists, had collapsed, the latter, deprived of 
their instrument, could do little against China. Concentrat¬ 
ing all their strength for an attack upon the Manchu 
regime, they naively took no precautions against the im¬ 
perialists. When the imperialists hinted at their willing¬ 
ness to stop supporting the Manchus, the leaders of the Chi¬ 
nese revolution even fell into the illusion that the impe¬ 
rialists really meant to be their friends. This illusion was 
very much in evidence particularly after the constitutional 
monarchists, led by Kang Yu-wei and Liang Chi-chao, 
wormed their way into the revolutionary camp. As far 
back as the reform movement of 1898, Liang Chi-chao 
had expressed the hope that the imperialists would help 
China towards progress and reform (see Chapter III. 
Section 2). The constitutional monarchists brought their 
illusions about imperialism into the revolutionary ranks, 
and the revolutionaries themselves lacked proper under¬ 
standing of the aggressive policy of imperialism. This was 
one of the most serious weaknesses of the 1911 Revolution. 

When Sun Yat-sen organized the Tung Meng Hui in 
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Japan in 1905, six years before the revolution, he drew up 
the ''Revolutionary Programme of the Tung Meng Hui’' 
which contained a "Manifesto to the World'' to be issued 
by the "military government" after the outbreak of the 
revolution. The full text follows: 

The National Army of China has been ordered to liquidate 
the despotic Manchu Government and to establish a republic. 
Every effort will be made to strengthen good neighbourly 
relations with all friendly countries. In order to maintain x>cace 
in the world and to promote the welfare of mankind, the National 
Army of China in its actions towards foreigners will be guided 
by the following principles: 

1. All past treaties entered into by the Manchu Government 
with other countries will remain in force. 

2. All indemnities and foreign loans will be acknowledged with¬ 
out any reiteration of terms and will be paid in full by the 
customs in various provinces. 

2.. All ludvilege.s now enjoyed by foreigners will be respected. 

4. Foreign property in cities under Iho jurisdiction of the 
TiuUtaYV will be protected. 

3. All treaties ontcjred into, all concession? grantand all loans 
incurred by the Manchu Government alfor the }>Toniulgati()n 
of this Manifesto will not be acknowledged. 

G. All foreigners remlering assistance to Ibe Manchu Govern¬ 
ment to the detriment of the interests of the National 
Military Government v/ill be regarded as enemies. 

7. All materials supplied by foreigners to t\\e Manchu Govern¬ 
ment which may be used for war will be confiscated.^ 

From this it may be seen that the anti-imperialist idea 
of “abolishing: unequal treaties,” which Sun Yat-sen formed 
and put forth in clear terms at the end of his life with the 
assistance of the Party of the proletariat, still had no place 
in his mind at that time. The foreigm policy of the revolu¬ 
tionaries was based on the fear that, should the imperialists 
intervene, the Chinese revolution might suffer a defeat like 
that of the Taiping movement. They did not see that, once 


^Complete Works of Sun Yat-sen (in Chinese), edited by Huang 
Chi-lu, vol. 1, pp. 16-17. 
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the Chinese people were fully mobilized, they had nothing 
to fear from the imperialists. They did not realize that to 
compromise with the imperialists and appease them would 
doom the revolution to failure. It might fail differently 
from the way the Taiping movement had failed, but it would 
fail just the same. 

During the Wuchang Uprising, constitutional monarch¬ 
ists like Tang Hua-lung grabbed leading positions in the 
Wuchang military government that was set up. At their 
request, Li Yuan-hung, a former warlord-bureaucrat undei- 
the Manchus, was made commander-in-chief. A somewhat 
similar alignment of political forces developed in other prov¬ 
inces after they had declared their independence. As a 
result, the policy of appeasement towards imperialism wa.s 
immediately accepted and put into practice at all points. 
On October 13, 1911, three days after the Wuchang Upris¬ 
ing, the Wuchang government sent notes to the local foreign 
consulates. In content, these notes were the same as the 
Manifesto of the Tung Meng Hui, except for minor changes 
in wording which included the following addition: 

From the seven articles above the friendly powers will see 
that our military action is just and that it is by no means anti- 
foreign in character. It will be appreciated if the consulate for¬ 
wards this note to its government.t 

A similar attitude was adopted by the provincial gov¬ 
ernments that had declared their independence of the 
Manchus. On November 16, provincial delegates, meeting 
in Shanghai, established a provisional central government 
and appointed Wu Ting-fang and Wen Chung-yao as their 
diplomatic representatives. On the next day, Wu Ting- 
fang, once a Manchu envoy to the United States, issued his 
“Manifesto to the World.” Apart from enumerating the 


•Chang Chung-£u, A History of China’s Foreign Relations (in 
Chinese), vol. 1, p. 25. 
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crimes committed by the Manchu Government, the 
Manifesto had this to say vtdth regard to the history of 
Sino-foreign relations: 

The loreij^n powers individually and collectively have stood 
hammering at the door of China for centuries pleading for the 
ditFusion of knowledge, a reformation of national services, thv* 
adoption of Western sciences and industrial processes, a jettison¬ 
ing of the crude, out-of-date and ignoble concepts which have 
multiplied to keep the nation v ithout the pale of the great family 
constituting the civilized Vvaald. They (the foreign powers— 
II.S.) have failed. 

Referring to the policy of the revolutionary govern¬ 
ment, tlic Manifesto said: 

We have, in short, taken every possible step to protect vested 
interests, safeguard intevnatio'nal obligations, secure contii.u.;nce 
of commerce, and shield education and religious inslita'Jons; 
and, wliat is even more important, striven continually to laain- 
tain law and order, sustain peace, and premole a constv.iolive 
policy upon sound and enduring rrounds.l 

It is indeed queer that such iiUcrances should have 
been made when the revolutionary t ar was still in iirogress 
/md when the ManclfU Government in the North was strug¬ 
gling to maintain its tottering regimv*. Here we should 
examine how inte»*natiorial obligations were "‘safeguarded^’ 
in the various provinces that had proclaimed their in¬ 
dependence. The collection of customs revenues provides a 
good illustration. 

As we know, a major part of the customs revenues was 
disbursed directly by the Manchus for payment of foreign 
loans and ""indemnities.” When revolutionary banner was 
raised in the coastal cities after the outbreak of the revolu¬ 
tion, the foreign commissioners of customs in these ports 
immediately assumed control of all customs revenues on 


H. Kent, The Passing of the Manchus, pp. 211-212. 
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the pretext that they wanted to ensure payments to foreign 
countries. F. A. Aglen, the then Inspector General of 
Customs, wrote in a memorandum: 

Very little difficulty was experienced in establishing con¬ 
trol, and it speaks well for the patriotic feelings of the revolu¬ 
tionary leaders and their sense of national obligation that scarcely 
any attcuipt was made to interfere with the customs collections 
hX a time NS’hew comiuawd of ready money for fighting purposes 
was of vital importance ... it must be remembered that the 
Inspector General was the official subordinate of the imperial 
government and at the northern ports where that government 
still retained control, the very considerable revenue that he and 
his commissioners weie instrumental in collecting continued to 
flow unchecked into the imperial coiTers. . . 

This was the situation which prevailed two months 
after the outbreak of the 1911 Revolution. It showed that 
the foreign commissioners of customs in the northern ports 
continued to collect customs revenues in co-operation with 
the Manchu Government, while the commissioners in the 
southern revolutionary areas kept the revenues in their own 
hands. The revolutionary government not only did not 
lodge any protest; it was quite happy that the foreign com¬ 
missioners in the South did not hand over the revenues to 
the Manchus. In December, the legations in Peking submit¬ 
ted a demand to the Manchu Government that all the 
customs revenues in the North be put under the control of 
the commissioners. The tottering Manchu regime readily 
acceded to this demand. Aglen commented in his mem¬ 
orandum: 

The suggestion was immediately complied with—a proof that 
the imperial authorities were in no way behind the revolutionary 
leaders in their desire to do what was right and proper for the 
maintenance of national credit.z 


’H. B. Morse, The International Relations of the Chinese Empire 
vol. 3, p. 402. 

‘Ibid., p. 403. 
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Thus the imperialists praised both the Manchu Govern¬ 
ment and the “revolutionary leaders” in the same breath. 
Could anything be more insulting to the revolutionary Chi¬ 
nese i)eople? 

At the outset of the 1911 Revolution, the imperialists 
were far from giving up any idea of furnishing the Manchus 
with military aid. For instance, John Jordan, the British 
Minister in Peking, wrote to his home government on 
October 1&: 

. . . the Viceroy (Jui Cheng), who had taken refuge on a 
Chinese cruiser which was anchored close to a British gun-boat, 
had notified the consuls that he was unable to protect foreigners, 
and had asked the assistance of His Majesty’s ships in pre¬ 
venting the mutinous troops from crossing the river. On the 
receipt of this news I at once asked the naval commander-in¬ 
chief to send all available assistance to Hankow, and his Excel¬ 
lency readily re.sponded to the requests 

But by now the foreign powers were unable to carry 
out effective tirmed intervention in the Chinese revolution. 
In the lirst place, they were already enmeshed in the con¬ 
flicts and antagonisms which preceded World War I. 
Secondly, the rapid development of the Chinese revolution 
made the imperialists realize that it would be unwise to 
stand by the Manchus openly. On October 18, the consular 
body in Hankow issued a declaration of neutrality. Pointing 
out that a war was going on between the Chinese govern¬ 
ment and the Chinese popular forces, the declaration 
stre.ssed that, according to international law, a civil war was 
a domestic affair. Foreigners residin.g in a counti’y where 
a civil war is going on have no right to interfere and should 
observe strict neutrality, the declaration went on, adding 
that they should not give shelter to officials of either side 
or assist them. The declaration emphasized the necessity 
of the consuls’ observing neutrality. In conclusion, the 

’ H. F. MacNair, Modem Chinese History, p. 700. 
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declaration said that in accordance with the regulations 
obtaining in the concessions, no armed person should be 
allowed to stay in the concessions and that hiding weapons 
and explosives in the concessions was forbidden. 

There was a twofold reason why the powers then 
charted a wait-and-see policy of neutrality. 

In the first place, the powers became di.sappointed 
with the Manchus when they saw that they were at a com¬ 
plete loss as to how to cope with the revolution. As Jordan 
put it in his report: 

The general opinion is that the present revolt will be sup¬ 
pressed. but t!ie prospect wliich faci-s the Mnnchu dynasty is a 
gloomy one. It is largely discredited ainong.st its own people. . . . 

In other words, he thouglit the revolution would fail, but 
did not consider it worthwhile to support the Manchus. 

Secondly, the powers considered that the attitude of 
the revolutionaries was such as to give them no cause for 
alarm. Jordan reported: 

The rebel generalissimo. Li Yuan-hung, is reported to bo a 
man of considerable intelligence, who speaks English and has 
had some experience abroad, lie has notified the consuls in 
Hankow that he has constituted a Government which will respect 
existing treaties and imgagemenls witii foreign Powers, and 
will gur.rantce effiiicnl protection to nil foreigner.^ so long as 
they refrain from rendering assistance to the Manchu Govern¬ 
ment, t 


Jordan’s report was written three days before the consuls 
at Hankow declared neutrality and served to show the state 
of mind of the foreigners at the time. The declaration of 
neutrality, although it was merely a local announcement and 
couched in ambiguous terms, further deepened the illusions 
in the revolutionary camp about the imperialists. 


'Ibid., p. 701. 
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On October 14, 1911 the Manchii Government asked 
Yuan Shih-kai to resume office under the imperial court. On 
October 27, agreeing to his conditions, it appointed him 
imperial commissioner in command of the armies. On No¬ 
vember 2, Yuan was appointed prime minister, and on the 
following day he arrived in Peking to form his cabinet. The 
political and military power of the Manchus thus passed 
into the hands of Yuan Shih-kai. 

By that time, eight provinces had been taken over by 
the revolutionary forces and the formation of a provisional 
revolutionary central government was under way. VvMth 
Yuan Shih-kai emerging as the central figure in the situa¬ 
tion, the imperialists began more and more to play the tune 
of “neutrality,” Ihinking Ihi.s was the best cloak for the 
dirty tricks they were planning. Yuan’s forces gained 
ground in the Wuhan area, occupying Hankow and then, on 
November 27, taking Hanyang—and menacing Wuchang. 
Yuan Shih-kai realized that it was impossible at that mo¬ 
ment to put an end to the revolutionary situation by armed 
force. He also realized that he could take advantage of the 
opportunities presented by the revolutionary situation. 
In the circum.stances, he was inclined to stop the 
fighting. On December 1, a three-day armistice was ar¬ 
ranged, through the Briii.sh consul, between Yuan Shih-kai 
and the Wuchang military government. The armistice, 
w'hen it drew to a close, was extended for another 15 days. 
Hostilities after this were generally halted, and representa¬ 
tives were appointed by the two sides to start negotiations. 

The constitutional monarchists v.’ho w’ere entrenched 
in the revolutionary camp were of course pleased with such 
a situation. And the revolutionaries, with inadequate 
experience and lacking a grasp of the situation, did not see 
that the course of events was developing dangerously for 
them. They thought themselves extremely fortunate that 
the foreign powers showed no enthusiasm for bolstering up 
the Manchus and were even willing to recognize the status 
of the revolutionai’y forces, and that Yuan Shih-kai who 
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had seized power and was still capable of going on with 
the war was willing to come to terms with them. Little did 
they realize that the imperialists and Yuan engaged in a 
plot against them. 


2. YUAN SHIH-KAI’S -VICTORY” 

Yuan Shih-kai was a man who had followed closely in 
the footsteps of Li Hung-chang. In 1900, as Governor 
of Shantung, he had suppressed the Yi Ho Tuan by armed 
force in order to protect the foreigners. When oi'dered to 
proceed to Peking with his armies to defend the capital 
against the onslaught of the combined forces of the eight 
foreign powers. Yuan had wavered and then co-operated 
with the governors and viceroys in the South who observed 
“neutrality” and maintained friendly relations with the 
powers throughout the Yi Ho Tuan Uprising. The.se efforts 
won him the favour of the imperialists. Li Hung-chang, 
before he died in 1901, therefore recommended Yuan for the 
post of viceroy of Chihli and, concurrently, of commander- 
in-chief of the Peiyang army group. These two posts were 
the key to the control of the military forces of the Man- 
chus, and therefore of the whole situation. Li Hung-chang 
considered that after his death only Yuan Shih-kai would be 
able to win the favour of the imperialists and control the 
internal situation. 

Yuan Shih-kai had come into prominence when he was 
training troops in Hsiaochan, near Tientsin in 1896. With 
the assistance of foreigners the force under his command 
gradually developed into the “New Army,” the most 
powerful in China at that period. When he became viceroy 
of Chihli and, concurrently, commander-in-chief of the 
Peiyang army group, his influence in the Manchu Govei-n- 
ment began to grow so strong that it provoked jealousy 
among other cliques in the government and especially among 
its officials of Manchu nationality, who were afraid he 
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might usurp the throne. Therefore, in 1909, he was relieved 
of his post. After this. Yuan retired to his native town of 
Changteh, in Honan Province, where he lived in “seclusion.” 
But his influence in the Manchu armies remained, and when 
the Wuchang Uprising broke out in 1911, the Manchus, 
panic-stricken and completely at a loss, begged him to return 
to his former post. 

The British Minister Jordan reported to his govern¬ 
ment on October 16, 1911: 


Yuan Shih-kai , . . was recalled to power, and requested 
in so many words to save the Empire. . . . His name will carry 
^vreat weight with the troops . . . and his loyalty is not in 
question.i 

This shows that the powers thought highly of Yuan. In the 
revolutionary camp, particularly among the constitutional 
. monarchists and the former Manchu officials who now don¬ 
ned revolutionary garb. Yuan’s ascent to power was re¬ 
garded with mixed feelings. There was fear of Yuan’s 
power, but at the same time there was hope that he would 
stop supporting the Manchus and thus precipitate their 
downfall. These elements wanted to see in Yuan the man 
w’ho could control the situation once the revolution was over. 

Such a state of affairs helped Yuan smoothly to carry 
out his plot to slow down the collapse of the Manchus, and 
prevent the revolutionary forces from gaming a quick 
victory. He kept frightening the Manchus with the revolu¬ 
tion, saying that if they refused to abdicate, he would be 
unable to cope with the situation. He played the same trick 
on the leaders of the revolution, bullying them into 
believing that he would support the Manchus and carry on 
the war to the finish, unless they (the revolutionaries) 
submitted to him. 

Perceiving what Yuan had up his sleeve, the imperi¬ 
alists lost no time in coming to his aid, for although the 
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Manchu Government was still their loyal servant, it was 
much too weak to stem the tide. As to the “moderates” in 
the revolutionary camp who from the very outset had shown 
their willingness to compromise, the foreign powers doubted 
if they could seize leadership in the course of the revolution 
and establish order to the advantage of imperialism. For 
this reason they thought it better to replace the Manchus 
by Yuan Sbih-kai and thus block the progress of the rev¬ 
olution. 

It was apparent that the armistice talks conducted in 
December 1911 were working against the revolution, for 
in the North the main forces of the Manchus had not yet 
been destroyed and Yuan Shih-kai was gaining the lime he 
needed to reorganize them. The armistice negotiations were 
pre-arranged in Peking between Yuan and the British 
IMinister, Jordan, who ordered the British consul in Hankow 
to arrange for the North and South to meet. Hankow was 
first chosen as the site for the peace conference, but on its 
very eve, it was moved to the “International Settlement” in 
Shanghai, which was under direct imperialist influence. 
On December 17 the talks began. On the 20th the envoys 
of Britain, the U.S., France, tsarist Russia, Japan and 
Germany addressed a joint memorandum to the represen¬ 
tatives of both sides, stressing that prolongation of the 
civil war would be detiimental to the interests of foreign 
countries and tlireaten the lives and property of their na¬ 
tionals. They expressed the hoj^e that the talks would be 
concluded at an early date and that hostilities would be 
brought to an end.^ 

The talks were still in progress when a provisional gov¬ 
ernment was established at Nanking on January 1, 1912. 
Sun Yat-sen became the provisional president. This brought 
forth a rebuke from Yuan Shih-kai who claimed that the 


^See Chang Chung-fu, A History oj China's Foreign Relations, p, 
38. 
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South had no I’ight to establish a government and that he, 
rather than Sun Yat-sen, should have been made president. 
That the southern government was prepared to accept even 
those absurd viov/s could be explained only by the fact that 
imperialists had a hand in the affair. As matters stood 
then, the powers were not prepared for the immediate 
downfall of the Manchus and w’anted to support Y'lian Shih- 
kai. When they proclaimed their policy of “neutrality,” they 
had also announced that they would stop granting loans to 
the Ivlanchu Govei'iiment. Nevertheless, they loaned the 
Manchus 3,100,000 taels of silver through the F(nir-rov.’<'r 
Consortium and allotted them part of the customs revenues. 
At the beginning of the negotiations, the powers stopped 
giving the Manchus their .«hare of tlie customs revenues, 
but announced that they were ready to grant them small 
loans “to keep business p:oing in Peking.” William J. 
Calhoun, American IMinistei’ in Peking, was a jiainstaking 
advocate of .such loans. His argument was that if the Pe¬ 
king government became unable to maintain power because 
of financial diHiculties. China Avould be thrown into a state of 
anarchy. He claimed that a loan t(' Yuan Shih-kai wondd 
disca-urage the Chinese leaders in the South from m.aking 
excessive demands that might block the conclusion of an 
agreement in tlie North-South armistice negotiations^ 

In the latter half of Januaiw 1912. the South agreed 
to give up the presidency, but on conditions which Yuan 
Shih-kai still found unacceptable. The talks almost broke 
down. On Januai’v 29. a nominally Austrian firm Arnhold 
Kc.rberg & Co., actually the biggest German concern in 
China, suddenly loaned the Manchu Government £700,000 
(this was, in fact, a loan to Yuan Shih-kai). Here was yet 
another eloquent proof that the powers were supporting 
Yuan in his effort to force the Nanking government into 
submission. Had the Nanking government relied on the rev- 
olutionar.y people and its own strength and rid itself of all 
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illusions about imperialism, this brandishing of dollar’s and 
pounds by the imperialists would have failed to produce any 
effect. Unfortunately, the Nanking government was not 
of this kind. 

Because of its illusions about imperialism, the southern 
(Nanking) government now found itself in an extremely 
unenviable position. On January 2, 1912, after the provi¬ 
sional government was e.stablished in Nanking, the pro¬ 
visional president. Sun Yat-sen, issued another appeal to 
foreign governments: 

... In case the powers of the world are still unaware of 
our true intentions to maintain friendly relations with other 
countries, wc w'ould like to assure them of the following prin¬ 
ciples: 

1. All treaties entered into by the Mancha Government 
before the outbreak of the revolution will remain in force until 
their term of expiration, all treaties entered into after tlie out¬ 
break of the revolution will be repudiated. 

2. All foreign loans or indemnities incurred by the Manchu 
Government before the revolution will be acknowledged without 
any alteration of terms, but all loans and indemnities incurred 
by the Manchu G.^vernment after the outbreak of the revolution 
will be repudiated. All payments made to the Manchu Gevern- 
ment after the outbreak of the revolution will not be acknowl¬ 
edged even if they were made under the loans contracted before 
the revolution. 

tj. All concessions granted to foreign nations or their 
nationals by the Manchu Government before the revolution will 
be respected, but those granted after the outbreak of the revolu¬ 
tion will be repudiated. 

Furthermore, wc shall always strive to cultivate better 
relations with all the govc^rnments and peoples of the world. It 
is our earnest hope that the foreign nations which have always 
sympathized with us will continue to maintain and strengthen 
the bonds of friendship, that they will bear in patience with 
U9 in the period of the trial confronting us in our work of 
reconstruction and that they will aid us to carry out the far- 
reaching plans which we are now about to undertake, which 
they have so long been urging upon the people of this country 
and which the Manchns have been unable to accomplish. . . 

’ Complete Works of Sua YaUsen, vol. 2, pp. 18-19. 
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The Nanking government at that time considered tliat 
the aim of the revolution was to overthrow the Manchus 
who owed their existence solely to the backing of foreign¬ 
ers and tiiat if the revolutionary government acknowledged 
all the treaties and agreements which the Manchu Govern¬ 
ment had servilely concluded with foreigners, the powers 
would break off relations with the Manchus and would even 
assist the revolutionary government. It never occurred to 
them, however, that they would not be able to rally the 
broad masses of the revolutionary people if they openly 
accepted the hated legacy of the Manchus. Neither did 
they expect that, in spite of all this, the powers would fail 
to come to their aid. The powers had exacted new con- 
cession.s from the Manchu Government even after the out¬ 
break of the revolution (for instance, the agreement con¬ 
cerning the control of customs lawenues by foreigners 
reached in the middle of December, 1911). They also had 
provided the Manchu Government with new loans. At the 
same time, the foreigners, by virtue of the agreement con¬ 
cluded with the Manchu Government, controlled all the 
customs revenues and did not give a single penny out of 
them to the Nanking government, not to speak of loans. As 
a result, the Nanking government found itself even in 
greater financial straits than the Manchus. 

The imperialists not only tightened their economic 
pressure on the Nanking government, but also exerted other 
forms of pressure. Japanese and British wai’ships con¬ 
centrated on the Yangtse River. In Northeast China, the 
troops of t.sarist Russia and Japan made ready for action. 
The powers announced repeatedly that if the “civil war” 
in China continued they would intervene in it. In the course 
of the peace negotiations between the North and the South, 
the provincial warlords and bureaucrats, representing Yuan 
Shih-kai, issued one statement after another in which they 
urged the Nanking government to make concessions, stress¬ 
ing that the country was in danger and that foreign inter¬ 
vention was imminent. Fear haunted the revolutionary camp 
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in the South. The country seemed doomed unless they 
yielded to Yuan Shih-kai on every point. The United 
Republican Society organized by Wu Ting-fang and Chang 
Chien issued a manifesto at the end of December. They 
WTote: 


It is indeed true that the powers have not yet intervened 
in the Chinese revolution, but every intelligent person knows 
that this state of non-intervention will not last long. The 
reason why the powers have not yet intervened i-s that the civil 
war is just beginning’. If chaotic conditions are allowed to con¬ 
tinue. foreign intervention w’ill follow. . . . Once the powers 
step in, our country will be thrown into a state of confu.sion.t 


How to avert intervention by the foreign pow er.s? ”’lie Icgij 
was to make Yuan president! 

In the circum.stance3, the Nanking govertimeni gave 
in to Yuan step by step, and ended by submit ling com¬ 
pletely to his demands. Sun Yiit-sen, leader of the Nanking 
government, was unable to do anything im>re than put 
forward some conditions which in fact proved quite futile. 
During the talks in January. Sun proposed that the 
Nanking government unite the country after the abdica¬ 
tion of the Manchus and offered to retire in favour of Yuan, 
only after the powers had recognized this united govern¬ 
ment. These proposals, however, could not be carried out. 
because Yuan was firmly again.st the unification of the 
North with the South while the powers had not the slightest 
intention of recognizing the Nanking government. Wang 
Chung-hui, Foreign Minister of the Nanking government, 
twice appealed to the U.S. Government for recognition, only 
to be ignored both times. As for Yuan Shih-kai, he lost no 
ti.me in setting up his own provisional government in Peking 
after the Manchus proclaimed their “abdication” on 
February 12, and asked the foreign envoys in Peking to 
communicate this fact to their respective governments. 


* Chang Chung-fu, A History of China’s Foreign Relations, p. 35 
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The imperialist powers immediately promised to establish 
de facto relations with the Peking provisional government 
and the Four-Power Consortium at once began to negotiate 
with it with a view to granting it a loan. The Consortium 
even promised Yuan an advance of three million taels of 
silver to cover the expenses connected with the liquidation 
of the Nanking government and the setting up of the Peking 
regime. After this, it became crystal clear that the im¬ 
perialists favoured the Yuan Shih-kai government and not 
the Sun Yat-sen govcioiment. The wretched Nanking 
government had no alternative but to .«ubmit to Yuan Shih- 
kai and recognize his “unification.” On February 13, Sun 
tendered his resignation to the Provisional Assembly in 
Nanking and on the 15th the Assembly elected Yuan pro¬ 
visional president. On Feiiruary 29, the U.S. House of 
Representatives and Senate passed a joint re,solution hail¬ 
ing the establishment of the Chinese Republic. In the 
opinion of the imierialists, the Republic of China was 
“estabiislied” only after Sun Yat-.sen had decided to resign 
in favour of Yuan Shili-kui. 

At this juncture Sun Yat-sen made a last effort. He 
expressed hope that Yuan w'ould move the capital to Nan¬ 
king and assume the presidency there. Yuan refused to 
do this I'.ecauso the source of his power lay in the North. 
The imperialists loo did not favour the removal of the 
capital to Nanking becau.se they were determined to sup¬ 
port Yuan Shih-kai, and because they had military contrid 
of the Peking-Tientsin area, a privilege granted them by 
the “Protocol of 1901.” On February 15, iu a telegram 
addressed to the Nanking government, Yuan declined the 
invitation to come South. He said: 

. . . The legations at Peking are worried about my intended 
departure for Nanking. They have repeatedly reminded me of 
the unsettled conditions in the provinces of P'engtien and Heilung¬ 
kiang and in the Leagues of Outer Mongolia. Internal troubles 
and menace of foreign aggression are vei'y closely connected. If 
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my departure from Peking* should be followed immediately by 
disorders, it will certainly be against my long-cherished wish to 
bring about national salvation.! 


It is evident that Yuan intended to bluff the Nanking 
government by referring to the legations at Peking which 
had long played the role of the super-government over the 
Manchu court. Nanking, however, refused to budge. A 
special delegation of eight including Tsai Yuan-pei, Sung 
Chiao-jen and Wang Ching-wei was sent to Peking to plead 
with Yuan to come South. The sly Yuan Shih-kai accord¬ 
ed the special delegates a “hearty” welcome and feigned 
great “sincerity” in discussing with them the question of 
his trip to Nanking. But at the same time he issued secret 
orders to his own troops to stage a “mutiny” in Peking. 
He thus created a tense situation to justify his claim that 
he must remain in the city. The imperialists immediately 
backed him by deploying their troops in the Peking-Tientsin 
area, while the Japanese landed forces at Chinwangtao. An 
impression was created that “internal troubles and foreign 
aggression” would certainly follow Yuan’s departure from 
Peking. 

By now tho.se elements in the South which had long 
been willing to compromise with Yuan Shih-kai began to 
rai.se their voice. Li Yuan-hung, for instance, said in a 
public statement: 


We are informed that troops have staged a mutiny in the 
Peking-Tientsin area. Although it has been suppressed, more 
disorders are likely to occur because some of the mutineers arc 
still at large. The.se events have angered the foreigners. One 
foreign country is secretly planning to occupy the capital. If 
matters are allowed to take their own course, calamities will 
befall us. The great powers are ready for action and there is 
imminent danger of China being carved up. 


*Pai Chiao, Yuan Shih-kai, p. 24. 
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What way out did Li Yuan-huuf^ propose? We return 
to his statement: 


There is no imminent danger in dropping Nanking as capital; 
on the other hand, our country will be doomed if Peking is not 
made the seat of the government. Even if Nanking is better 
situated than Peking, we still have to take the present situation 
into consideration and compromise accordingly, especially since 
current events weigh heavily against making Nanking the 
capital.! 

According to this opinion of ‘‘Vice-President” Li, there 
would be chaos in China if the Nankin<g government con¬ 
tinued to persist in its stand, and the country would be 
doomed if Yuan Shih-kai yielded to the Nanking govern¬ 
ment ! 

While in Peking, Tsai Yuan-pei, one of Nanking’s 
negotiators and a sincere and honest man, also fell victim 
to the scaremongering of Yuan Shih-kai and the foreign 
imperialists. He too thought it better to submit entirely 
to Yuan Shih-kai. He sent telegrams back to Nanking, 
saying: 


Probably it will be ditficult to prevent foreigners from 
having a free hand in China. . . . The pai’amount question now 
is to establish a unified government as quickly as possible. We 
should compromise on other minor matters so as to settle the 
nation.2 


He also said: 

Signs of foreign intervention are looming large on the hori¬ 
zon as internal troubles continue. Great harm will be done if 
the country is thrown into a state of anarchy. . . . The for¬ 
eigners are already complaining about the situation. If prompt 


^Letters of Vice-President Li Yuan-hung (in Chinese), vol. 1, pp. 

7-8. 
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measures are not taken to allay public sentiment, the situation 
will become untenable.! 

The wrangle about the site of the capital was the last- 
ditch battle of the Nanking government in its retreat on 
all fronts. In the defeat of Nanking, there was nothing 
extraordinary. It may be seen that the leaders of the 
1911 Revolution were weak on two points. Firstly, they 
feared “partition” and hoped for speedy “unification”; 
tiiinking that if there was no unification chaos would ensue. 
Secondly, they feared foreign intei'vention and eagerly 
hoped for “recognition” by foreign powers without which 
they thought the Republic of China would perish. What 
was the reason for these psychological weaknesses? The 
answer is that the 1911 Revolution failed to mobilise the 
broad masses of the people. When the leaders of the rev¬ 
olution looked about them and saw no forces to rely upon, 
they could find no way out oiher than submission to the 
insistent demands of the appeasers and capitulation to the 
counter-revolutionaries. The view became dominant that 
China could not be unified without Yuan Shih-kai and that 
China would be erased from the map of the world if it 
failed to acknowledge the ruler hand-picked by the imperial¬ 
ist powers. 

On March 10, 1912, with the concurrence of the Nan¬ 
king government, Yuan Shih-kai took the oath of oliice in 
Peking as provisional president. On April 1, Sun Yat-sen 
was formally relieved of that post. The Assembly at Nan¬ 
king soon moved to Peking. By May 1913, the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment, believing that the Yuan administration was stable 
enough, took the lead in officially “recognizing” it. After 
October 1913, when Yuan was “elected” president, other 
powers followed suit and also accorded recognition. Now 
both “unification” and “recognition” had been achieved. 
But the Yuan Shih-kai administration which had “unified” 


^ Complete Works of Sun Yat-sen, vol. 2, pp. 5-6. 
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the country and had been ‘'recognized'' by the powers was 
nothing but the new instrument with which foreign im¬ 
perialism had replaced the Manchu Government. 

More than ten years later, in 1924, Sun Yat-sen cor¬ 
rectly summarized the experience of this period in his 
“Manifesto of the First National Congress of the Kuomin- 
tang." He said: 


Although it had been claimed that the revolution (of 1911— 
H.S.) was victorious . . . yet before long the situation com¬ 
pelled it to make concessions to the counter-revolutionary ruling 
class. These also represented indirect concessions to imperialism 
and accounted for the defeat of the first revolution. Yuan Shih- 
kai at the time stood for the counter-revolutionary ruling class, 
and the forces under his command were not very powerful at 
the beginning of the revolutiun. The rca.' on why the revolu¬ 
tionaries could not prevail over him W'as that they tried hard 
to avoid a prolongation of the civil war and that there w'as not 
as yet a well-organized and disciuliued party acquainted with 
its runctions and ainip. Had there been such a party, Yuan 
Shih-kai^s plot w’ould liave been frustrated. He w^ould not have 
been able to take advantage of us and wo woidd iiave won. 
Yuan, head of the. Peiyang warlords, had always collaborated 
with the powers. All the warlords and bureaucrats of the 
counter-revolutionary ruling class were loyal to him in order to 
keep their positions. It w^as to this man that the revolutionaries 
handed over state power. It goes without saying that the 
revolution could not but fail.i 

This statement by Sun Yat-sen deserves particular 
attention. It is true that the 1911 Revolution turned out 
to be a victory for Yuan Shih-kai and a failure, fur the 
revolutionaries. Rut why did Yuan Shih-kai win? Yuan 
was backed by the imiH'riuli.sts. but there were other rea¬ 
sons too. On the one hand, the imperialists supported Yuan 
Shih-kai and, on tlie other, the forces of the revolution 
adopted a policy of appeasement towards the imperialists, 
and this also meant appeasement of Yuan Shih-kai. This 


' Complete Works of Sun Yat-sen, vol. 1, pp. 45-4G. 
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is the fundamental reason of why Yuan emerged victorious 
in the 1911 Revolution. 


3. WAS YUAN A “STRONG MAN”? 

What the imperialists had always been striving for 
politicallj^ in China was to establish and maintain a regime 
which could serve them and at the same time be strong 
enough to rule the country. The American bourgeois writer. 
Owen Lattimore, says: 


In a country as weakly organized as China (the imperialists 
thought so— HS.), where foreign interests are strongly organ¬ 
ized, they (the imi)erialists— II.S.) feel most nearly at ease when 
they can present their demands on some one man. When they 
can find such a man—a Li Hung-ehang at the end of the 
nineteenth century, a Yuan Shih-kai at the beginning of the 
twentieth century—they are always willing to give him enougli 
support in loans, military e<iuipmont, and training for his troops 
to make him strong enough to control the country on their 
be half. 1 

Had the Manchu Dynasty collapsed before 1900, the 
imperialists would certainly have regarded Li Hung-chang 
as its best successor. But since the Chinese people, through 
the 1911 Revolution, had forced the imperialists to acknowl¬ 
edge the downfall of the Manchus, the latter found Yuan 
Shih-kai and helped him become the new ruler of China. 
The storm and stress had passed, and everything still re¬ 
mained under their control. It is only natural that they 
were extremely satisfied with the situation. But there 
was one latent factor which the imperialists failed to under¬ 
stand: The political consciousness of the (Chinese people 
had grown immeasurably since the events of 1911-12. It 


^Owen La-ttimore, Solution in Asia, Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston, 1945, p. 80. 
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was then difficult to appraise the tremendous educational 
effect the revolution, even if it ended in failure, had on the 
people. It was alto^rether impossible for the imperialists 
to understand this when they were concrratulatinj? them¬ 
selves on their ‘'success.'’ 

The imperialists were never able to make a correct 
appraisal of the Chinese people’s political consciousness and 
the streng'th of the revolution. How did the forei^^ners 
view the birth of the “Republic of China”? Lattimore 
writes: 


At the time of the Chinese Revolution of 1911 the majority 
of the American experts (and of course the Europeans, too) were 
strongly of the opinion that a rc])ublican form of government 
was absolutely unsuiltible for the Chinese. An cni])eror was the 
only thing the Chinese ('uuid understand. They were not inter¬ 
ested in self-government. All they w^anted was stable govern¬ 
ment, of a paternali.-.tic kind--law, order, and reuvscnable taxes. 
The war lord Yuan Shih-kai was desci’ibed as a stj*ong man of 
the kind that China needed and the Chinese could understand. 
Sun Yat-sen w^as dcs -ribod either as an amiable but unpractical 
idealist, or as a misdiievous visionary.^ 

How far removed were such views from the real state 
of mind of the Chinese people at that time! It was because 
of such views tliat the imperialists pinned their grreatest 
hopes on Yuan Shih-kai. In their opinion. Yuan was the 
ideal “strong man,” and his government, while as servile 
as the Manchu regime, was far more powerful and stable. 
Therefore they gave him full and unscrupulous support and 
finally helped him restore the monarchy. Little did they 
expect that only four years later their “strong man” would 
fall, unable to withstand the condemnation and opposition 
of the people. 

Ncvdless to say, after the establishment of his “unified 
government,” Yuan Shih-kai recognized without the slight- 


^Ihid.y pp. 7-8. 
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est hesitation all the humiliating treaties which the Manchu 
Government had contracted with the foreign powers. Even 
the leaders of the 1911 Revolution had promised to do this. 
In April 1912, when the National Assembly held its first 
session in Peking, Yuan issued a manifesto in which he 
said: 


It ib a matter of great importance that our people should 
sincerely consolidate friendly relations with the powers. All the 
treaties entered into by the Manchu Government should be 
acknowledged, and we should carry out as quickly as possible all 
the obligations stipulated in these treaties.^ 

In October 1913, when he became president, he made a 
stittement to the diplomatic corps in Peking: “A.'^ presi¬ 
dent, I pledge that in my future actions I wi'i be guide.l 
by the principle of observing treaties and precedents and 
of maintaining friendly relations with the powers.This 
was quite a frank statement. What Yuan meant Ijy hi.s 
“principle” was nothing but to beg for aid from his imperial¬ 
ist masters. In order to secure this aid from the imperial¬ 
ists, it was natural for him to observe both written treaties 
and unwritten “precedents.” He was willing to do in thi.s 
respect, not only all the Manchus had done to fulfil treaty 
provisions, but even what they had not done. As a result, 
the “Republican government” officially recognized the 
agreement given by the Manchu Dynasty on the eve of its 
abdication to put all customs revenues into the custody of 
foreigners. In 1912-1913, the Yuan government guaranteed 
in explicit terms the “spheres of influence” of Japan in 
Northeast China, of tsarist Russia in Mongolia, and of Brit¬ 
ain in Tibet. The United States obtained the privilege of 
extending loans for the harnessing of the Huai River and 
the Standard Oil Company of New Y^'ork got the exclusive 
privilege of surveying oil deposits in North China and ex- 


^Letters of President Yuan Shih-kai (in Chinese), vol. 1, p. 4. 
•Ibid., vol. 1, p. 27. 
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ploitinj? the oilfields in Yenchang, Shensi Province, and 
Chengteh. Jehol Province. 

Yuan Shih-kai had his own theories concerning toady¬ 
ing to foreign powei’s and concerning treason. He made 
the following statement after taking oath as president: 

Absorption of foreign civilization and capital is nationalism. 
As a matter of fact, it is also cosmopolitanism. In a world 
where civilization has attained its highest phase, the “haves” 
will help the “have-nots.” Every society will have its place and 
yet there will be hardly any boundaries between nations. Con¬ 
fucius often talked about universal harmony. We now have a 
republican government and the outmoded ideas about isolation 
should be completely done away with. It is necessary for the 
people of our country to abide by their own laws. They should, 
in particular, observe International Lawu In dealing with for¬ 
eign counwies, v;e should act in accordance wuth the rules of 
conduct of civilized countries. We should never discriminate 
against foreignei’s because this will lead to difficulties and be¬ 
cause this 3”.ins counter to justice. ... As President of the 
Republic of China, I declare that all the treaties, agreements and 
cunventions with foreign countries entered into by the Turner 
ManeUu Governmenl and the Provisional Government of the 
Republic of China shall be observed. All lawful contracts with 
foreign companies and nationals entered into by the former 
Manchu tlovernment shall also be observed. In order to main¬ 
tain cordial relations with foreign countries and preserve peace, 
w'e must recognize all llie rights, privileges and immunities 
enjoyed ))y foreign nationals in China in accordance with Inter¬ 
national Law, domestic laws and various precedents and con¬ 
ventions. Our people should know tliat this is an established 
principle in international relations. Foreign powders w'ill treat 
us with civility only if we prove to them our good faith.l 

The Chinese people, according to Yuan’s logic, should 
take it for granted that their status in the world was the 
status of a colonial and semi-colonial people. This was 
what he called “cosmopolitanism,” and “nationalism” by 
turns! Yuan Shih-kai even considered it an honour be- 
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stowed upon him by the foreigners that he leather than 
anyone else should have the right to repay the foreign 
debts incurred by the Manchu Government. He said: 

After the establishment of the Provisional Government, the 
foreig:n powers recognized our right to enjoy the credit secured 
by the Manchu Government. All the debts and indemnities that 
should have been paid last year and this year and all the debts 
incurred by provincial governments amount to £12,000,000, It 
is incumbent upon the government to pay these debts. The 
powers liave urged us many times to honour our obligations, but 
we have not lived up to their expectations. How can our coun¬ 
try be consolidated if it has no honour? The very thought of 
it distresses me deoply.l 


The real meaning of Yuan’s words was simply this: The 
powers have allowed me to exercise the right of paying the 
debts, that is to say, they have formally engaged me as 
their agent. If I fail to carry out the tasks entrusted to 
me by my masters, how sad I will feel! 

How could such a faithful servant fail to curry the 
favour of his imperialist masters? Like the Manchu 
Government, Yuan had no way of overcoming his financial 
troubles except by securing more foreign loans. The im¬ 
perialists thought this jackal would behave if they tighten¬ 
ed the leash of loans. So, for the purpose of jointly 
extending loans to Yuan Shih-kai, the Four-Power Con¬ 
sortium was expanded to include Japan and tsarist Russia 
—thus becoming the Six-Power Consortium. Immediately 
following the establishment of the Yuan government, the 
new Consortium, while advancing some money to keep it 
going, planned to extend loans to it on a large scale. The 
condition put forward by the powers was that the Consor¬ 
tium should be allowed to establish direct control over the 
finances of the Chinese government. Yuan accepted this 
condition. When this came to the notice of the people it 
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raised a nation-wide storm of protest. Yuan Shih-kai was 
thus prevented from yielding immediately to the Consor¬ 
tium and he postponed the signing of the agreement for a 
£25,000,000 loarf until April, 1913. On the eve of its 
signature, however, the United States suddenly withdrew 
from the Consortium. This w'as due to a conflict of inter¬ 
ests within the imperialist camp, but the United States 
hypocritically claimed that the Consortium had no right 
to interfere in China’s internal affairs. As a matter of fact, 
the year-old negotiations concerning the conditions of this 
loan were conducted with the full participation of the Unit¬ 
ed States, which had also participated in formulating them. 

This illegal loan and the assassination of Sung Chiao- 
jen* (in March, 1913) shocked the Chinese people. By now 
the revolutionary, democratic elements began to see the 
danger and staged a “second revolution,” this time against 
Yuan Shih-kai. Only those under the direct influence of 
Sun Yat-sen, however, felt the necessity of opposing Yuan 
Shih-kai by armed force. The Tung Meng Hui had by then 
developed into the Kuomintang. Because of its complex 
composition and of its repeated concessions to Yuan Shih- 
kai and the imperialist powers during the preceding year, 
the Kuomintang had isolated itself from the broad masses 
of the people. Yuan, enjoying the full support of the 
imperialists, considered himself strong enough to take up 
the gauntlet. With the £25,000,000 Consortium loan in 
hand, he started an offensive against the Kuomintang in 
the South in July 1913, and wiped out part of its armed 
forces in that area. In launching the attack, he declared 
to the foreign envoys in Peking; 


. . . The Chinese Government ... is making every effort to 
meet the claims of the foreigners. So long as the country is 


’Sung Chiao-jen (1882-1913)—a Kuomintang leader who advocated 
parliamentary government with a view to curbing the power of Yuan 
Shih-kai. He was murdered by Yuan's agents. 
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not unified, it is impossible to start demobilization and currency- 
reform. In the circumstances, it would be difficult to protect 
foreign interests. A situation like this is not only unfair to 
our people, but also to all friendly powers.! 

This was equivalent to saying to *he powers: It is for your 
interests that I am resorting to armed force to unify the 
country. 

The failure of the “second revolution” further strength¬ 
ened the imperialists’ confidence in Yuan Shih-kai. They 
regarded him as a faithful servant, much more so than the 
Manchus, and believed that, unlike the Manchus who were 
too weak to maintain internal order, he was exactly the 
“strong man” they had been looking for. They were con¬ 
vinced that, with the money they had given him, he had 
succeeded in bringing about the “unification” of the country 
by force. It was then that the U.S. took the lead in rec¬ 
ognizing his government. Now that Yuan had made a 
show of his military strength, the other powers also show¬ 
ed their full confidence in him by extending to him de jure 
the recognition that they accorded him some time earlier 
de facto. The imperialists considered they had nothing to 
worry about so long as they had Yuan as their agent. And 
Yuan thought nothing could stand in his way so long as he 
enjoyed imperialist support. 

Later events, however, were to show that at the time 
his imperialist masters were patting him on the back for 
his “victory,” Yuan had already reached the zenith of his 
power. Although he continued to appear strong for a while 
longer, his decline had already begun. This was because 
the people, more experienced now than before the 1911 
Revolution, quickly saw Yuan’s real face. Nobody would 
give credence to the claim that “China is doomed without 
Yuan Shih-kai.” On the contrary, there was a universal 
feeling that China was doomed unless he was ousted. 


* Ibid., -vol. 5, pp. 6-7. 
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4. “ASCEND ONE MOEE STEP” 


Having suppressed the “second revolution” by armed 
force, Yuan Shih-kai began to tighten his rule over the 
people. In October 1913, he coerced the National Assem¬ 
bly into electing him president. In November, he ordered 
the dissolution of Kuomintang and purged the National 
Assembly of Kuomintang members. In January 1914, he 
replaced the National Assembly with a Central Political 
Council made up solely of his own followers and formed 
the Constitutional Council. At the beginning of May, he 
promulgated his “Constitutional Compact.” Thus, Yuan 
Shih-kai achieved the complete liquidation of the National 
Assembly and the Provisional Constitution, the only two 
remaining products of the 1911 Revolution. The Provision¬ 
al Constitution of 1912 hud provided for the organization 
of a central government along the lines of the cabinet 
system, with coirsiderable limitations on the power of the 
president. Yuan’s “constitution,” by contrast, conferred 
dictatorial power on the president. In the field of foreign 
relations. Yuan continued to curry favour with the powers 
and to sell out China. Internally, he took steps to con¬ 
solidate his dictatorial rule and to unify the country under 
it. In his speech at the inaugural meeting of his Central 
Political Council on December 15, 1913, he justified his 
policy in the following terms; 


. . . People fail to understand that the might of a country 
depends on its domestic and foreign policies. The success of its 
domestic and foreign policies depends, in its turn, on the strength 
of the government. It matters little whether the regpme is 
m 'narchical or republican. . . . (Here Yuan hinted at his inten¬ 
tion of restoring the monarchy— H.S.) Foreign affairs are 
even more difficult to handle than domestic ones. In spite of 
the conclusion of the Sinc-Russian Agreement, the independence 
of Outer Mongolia has not yet been liquidated. In the negotia¬ 
tions concerning Tibet, the British so far have not retreated 
a step. While the other powers arc watching us with covetous 
eyes, each trying to lay its hands on territory in East Asia, we 
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have no reason to feel at ease although the Republic has been 
established. Further, diplomatic success often hinges on the 
success of our internal rule. If our internal rule is sound, the 
powers will naturally be friendly with us. But if we cannot put 
our own house in order, we have no reason to blame others. Since 
our internal situation is so chaotic, it is only natural that our 
relations with foreign powers have taken such a turn. In a 
word, the crux is that the government is not strong enough. 
The reason is self-evident.* 

In the passajre above. Yuan’s logic is clear: That the 
imi^erialists are oppressing the Chinese nation and commit¬ 
ting aggression against it is a natural result of the fact 
that “1. Yuan Shih-kai,” have too little power. People 
should not blame me for failures in handling foreign affairs, 
but should give me still more power. As a matter of fact, 
the imperialist powers welcomed the concentration of power 
in Yuan’s hands, for the more powerful this imperialist 
agent was, the safer were the rights and privileges of the 
imperialists in China. 

It is an undeniable fact that the United States. Japan, 
Britain and Germany persuaded and encouraged Yuan to 
establish a dictatorship and subsequently to restore the 
monarchy. That is why, in the summer of 1915 when Yuan 
decided to launch the movement for the restoration of 
monarchy, he assured the responsible members of the Chou 
An Hui2 that “there will be no diplomatic complications, 
you can go ahead,’’ and that he had taken good care of the 
international side of the question, so that they did not need 
to worry.3 He was not making empty boasts. In July 
1915, he .sent Ku Wei-chun (V. K. Wellington Koo) to the 
United States to campaign for his monarchical movement. 

Quite a number of foreigners served as “advisers” in 


■> Letters of President Yuan Shih-kai, vol. 1, pp. 29-31. 

‘An organization formed by Yuan Shih-kai's adherents for the 
purpose of carrying out Yuan’s monarchical plot. 

®Liu Yen, History of Imperialist Oppression of China (in Chinese), 
vol. 2, pp. 66-67. 
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Yuan’s government. Among them were Nagao Ariga of 
Japan, a close friend of Japanese Premier Shigenobu 
Okuma, and the American Frank J. Goodnow, formerly a 
professor of Columbia University and president of Johns 
Hopkins University. r>oth played a considerable role in 
planning the monarchical movement. In his book China 
and the World ll'ar, W. R. Wheeler dealt with Yuan’s 
“Constitutional Compact’’ of 1914 and pointed out that 
“Profes.sor F. J. Goodnow of Columbia University who has 
been appointed constitutional adviser had a large influence 
in forming this instrument.” Wheeler pointed out further 
that, with the promulgation of this “Constitutional Com¬ 
pact,” China “seemed to be tending toward an autocratic 
government under the guise of a republic.”* It can thus 
be seen that long before the publication of his notorious 
“On Republic and Monarchy,” Goodnow had sold his ser- 
vice.s to Yuan’s dictator.ship. Goodnow’s article was pub¬ 
lished in August 1915. Afterwards, some American and 
Chinese bourgeois “scholars” made out that Goodnow’s 
article was misused by Yuan Shih-kai’s Chou An Hui to 
serve as a theoretical basis to further the monarchical 
movement. These “scholars” pretend that the original aim 
of Goodnow’s article was to make a purely “theoretical” 
study as to what form of government—republican or 
monarchical—was most suitable for China and under what 
conditions a return to monarchy would be in the interests 
of the country. But if we read Goodnow's article, we shall 
see that, proceeding from a general “theory,” the author 
arrived at an absolutely concrete conclusion. 

Goodnow WTote that “... in a country where the peo¬ 
ple’s intelligence is not high. . . a republican form of 
government. . . generally leads to the worst possible form 
of government_” Then he continued; 


^ W. R. Wheeler, China and the World War, The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, New York, 1919, pp. 5-6. 
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It is therefore becoming less and less likely that countries 
will be permitted in the future to work out their own salvation 
through disorder and revolution, as may have been the case 
during the past century with some of the South American coun¬ 
tries. Under modern conditions countries must devise some 
method of government under which peace will be maintained or 
they will have to submit to foreign control. 

Referring to the situation in China, he was even more 
explicit: *The change from autocratic to republican gov¬ 
ernment made four years ago was loo violent to permit the 
entertainment of any very strong hopes of its immediate 
success/' And he further asserted: 


It is of course not susceptible of doubt that a monarchy 
is better suited than a republic to China. China’s history and 
traditions, her social and economic conditions, her relations with 
foreign powers all make it probable that the country would 
develop that constitutional government which it must develop 
if it is to preserve its independence as a state, more easily 
as a monarchy than as a republic.! 

All this was obviously meant as a throat to the Chinese 
people that intervention by the powers could put an end 
to China’s independence and that w'hat the powers really 
wanted to see in China was a constitutional monarchy and 
not a genuinely democratic constitutional regime. As we 
have every reason to believe that the opinion of Yuan Shih- 
kai’s adviser—a onetime president of an American univer¬ 
sity—was a more or less accurate reflection of the policy 
the United States was then following in China, we see that 
the United States, as an imperialist aggressor, expected the 
Chinese government to be “an autocratic government under 
the guise of a republic” or in other words, a monarchical 
government in constitutional clothing. It is little wonder 
then that Yuan and his followers, who were out-and-out 
traitors, made use of the statement of this “great states- 


’Pai Chiao, Yuan Shih-kai, pp. 168-172. 
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man” of a “democratic republic” to justify their restoration 
of the monarchy. 

As regards Japan, it is common knowledge that it made 
the acceptance of its Twenty-one Demands by Yuan Shih- 
kai a condition for its recognition of monarchy in China. 
The outbreak of the imperialist war in Europe at the end 
of July 1914 involved almost all the Western powers. 
Although the United States was not yet taking part in the 
war, it too could not pay much attention to the Far East. 
Consequently, of all the powers, Japan came to have the 
most decisive say in the Chinese question. When Yuan 
Shih-kai set his heart on becoming emperor and was con¬ 
vinced that the United States would consent to his doing 
so, ho know it was also essential for him to get Japanese 
assistance. Japan knew this too and so on January 18, 
1915, submii.ting the Twenty-one Demands direct to YYian, 
Eki Hioki, Japanese Minister to China, significantly said: 
“If negotiations are conducted with sincerity, it will be the 
^rish of Jaiian that Your Excxdlency ascend one more step.” 
The malicious Twenty-one Demands aimed at China’s 
destruction. The news of them roused the people through¬ 
out the country and brought a storm of protest dowm on 
Yuan Shih-kai’s head. The traitorous Yuan Shih-kai 
hesitated for some time, but bent on getting Japan's assist¬ 
ance to make himself emperor, he finally accepted the 
Demands on May 9. During all this time, Nagao Ariga, 
Japanese adviser to Yuan’s government, travelled back and 
forth between Peking and Tokyo, with the sole purpose of 
bringing this deal to a successful conclusion. 

It is necessary to deal at some length with Japan’s 
policy towards China at that time. In September 1911, a 
Japanese e.xpansionist organization known as the Black 
Dragon Society (Kokui-yukai) ^ had put forward to the 


An organization ol secret agents and plotters set up by the 
Japanese imperialisls in 1901 mainly for the purpose of annexing 
China’s northeastern provinces. 
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Japanese Government a secret memorandum which was 
later exposed. The policy advocated by the memorandum 
was on the whole similar to that Japan was then following 
in China. What was especially remarkable was that it 
contained something like a draft of the Twenty-one De¬ 
mands. The memorandum chiefly urged Japan to take 
advantage of the war in Europe to “quickly solve the Chi¬ 
nese question,” i.e. to seize complete political and financial 
control over China and reduce it virtually to the status of 
a Japanese colony. But how could this goal be achieved? 
The answer depended on whether or not Yuan Shih-kai 
should be supported. The memorandum pointed out that, 
under Yuan’s rule, there was every likelihood that revolu¬ 
tions and insurrections would break out which Yuan would 
not be able to quell without foreign assistance. “When 
this occurs,” asked the memorandum of the Black Dragon 
Society, “shall we uphold Yuan’s government and assist 
him to suppress the internal insurrection with the certain 
assurance that we could influence him to agree to our de¬ 
mands, or shall we help the revolutionists to achieve a 
success and realize our object through them?” The Black 
Dragon Society was against the first choice and explained 
that the reason was that “because the majority of the 
Chinese people have lost all faith in the tottering Yuan 
Shih-kai who is discredited and attacked by the whole 
nation for having sold his country.”^ Furthermore, Yuan 
relied too much on Western powers and the Black Dragon 
Society was afraid that eventually he might prove disloyal 
to Japan. Advancing these arguments, the Black Dragon 
Society advised the Japanese Government not to support 
Yuan’s regime “blindly” and persistently. 

What is the lesson to be drawn from the arguments 
of the Black Dragon Society ? It is clear that the organiza¬ 
tion was hatching a plot based on the tactics various 
imperialist powers had used in dealing with the 1911 


^W. R. Wheeler, China and the World War, pp. 191-196. 



Revolution. If, during the 1911 Revolution, the Western 
powers had found a servant even more obsequious than the 
Manchu Government, there was no reason why Japan could 
not find one more servile than Yuan Shih-kai. That, of 
course, was what the Black Dragon Society meant when 
it spoke of ^'helping the revolutionists.” Seeking undis¬ 
puted domination over China, the Japanese imperialists no 
longer wanted to share an agent with the Western powers. 
Moreover, the shrewd Japanese conspirators had already 
realized that Yuan’s government was not really stable and 
that he could not expect active help from the Western 
powers now engaged in mutual slaughter. Therefore, the 
Japanese imperialists felt that they could hand-pick a new 
Chinese ruler who would be fully under their control. 

- Subsequent events proved that the Japanese Government 
actually adopted the secret society’s plan. On the one 
hand, it continued to use Yuan as a tool and encouraged 
him to go ahead with his monarchical movement on the 
condition that he agreed to the Twenty-one Demands. On 
the other, it was ready at any moment to kick Yuan Shih- 
kai out in favour of a new tool. We can therefore see the 
reason why the Manchu Government and the train of 
traitorous dictators who ruled China after it were servile 
to and yet afraid of the Japanese imperialists and why they 
really welcomed the aggressive policy of the United States 
in China, which was labelled the “open door” doctrine. In 
the eyes of China’s reactionary rulers, Japanese imperialism 
was a “cruel master” liable to give its loyal servant the 
sack at any moment, while U.S. imperialism was a “kind 
master.” With this master, the servant, so long as he was 
loyal, could count on praise and reward and have no fear of 
being ruthlessly kicked out. But to the Chinese people 
there was little diiference between Japan and the United 
States, because both were imperialist aggressors ready to 
suppoi't any reactionary ruler to enslave the Chinese people. 
At any rate, Yuan Shih-kai believed that he had the 
backing of the imperialists, and in this he was right. Yuan 
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was supported not only by the United States, but by various 
imperialist countries in Europe as well. The great friend 
of the Chinese people, Lenin, pointed out in his article 
“Backward Europe and Progressive Asia” in 1913 that 
.. in alliance with the adventurer, traitor and friend of 
the reaction. Yuan Shih-kai, ‘progressive’ Europe ... would 
crush the republic of ‘backward’ Asia.” He wrote indig¬ 
nantly that .. the entire European bourgeoisie ... support¬ 
ed reaction in Asia because of the unscrupulous aims of 
the financial magnates and capitalist swindlers.” And 
further: 

It (Europe— H.S.) robs China and helps the enemies of 
democracy, the enemies of freedom in China. . . . All those in 
power in Europe, the entire European boui jceoisie, are in alliance 
with all the reactionary and medieval forces in China. 

In August 1915, when Yuan felt assured that the for¬ 
eign powers were behind him, his monarchical muvement 
began to assume an open character. At that lime he still 
believed that the only important thing was tiie approval 
of his masters—the imperialist powers; as for the opinion 
of the people, he thought it could be totally ignored. He 
thought that it wa.s enough for his Chou An Hui to go into 
action, and that then, with the assistance of his own 
bureaucratic, apparatus, it would be a simple matter to 
create “public opinion.” He completely overlooked the fact 
that even though his followers might succeed in creating 
seemingly unanimous and nation-wide fake public opinion 
to support his claim to be Emperor Yuan Shih-kai, the real 
public opinion, opposing his autocratic and traitorous rule, 
would become all the more indignant after the exposure of 
the monarchist plot. But in fact it was this powerful 
public opinion that called into existence the force that dealt 
him the fatal blow. 

Japan, in the meantime, was standing by and waiting 
for its chance. On October 28, the Japanese ambassador, 
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together with the British and Russian envoys, approached 
Yuan’s government with the following inquiry: 


On the surface, the Chinese monarchical movement is not 
meeting strong internal opposition. But the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment has received reports that there is an unexpectedly strong 
undercurrent of opposition. . . . The Japanese Government . . . 
has therefore decided ... to ask the Chinese Government 
whether it is confident it will safely achieve its goal. . . . 

This “friendly” inquiry was answered in a servile tone 
by Tsao Ju-lin, Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs in Yuan’s 
government; 

The government hus inquired of the various provincial 
authorities ■whether they can maintain order. . . . The various 
provinces report that there have been no disturbances and that 
precautionary measures have been strengthened. Friendly 
countries are requested to help us by suppressing all disturb¬ 
ances in places beyond China’s jurisdiction. Thus, there is no 
reason to fear disorders. . . . 

On December 15, after Yuan had come out openly in 
favour of the monarchical system, the Japanese Minister 
suddenly appeared for the second time at Yuan’s foreign 
ministry, accompanied by the British, Russian, French and 
Italian envoys. The Japanese Minister declared that 
“Japan and the other four countries... have decided to 
keep a watch on China.”* The representations made on 
both occasions by the imperialist powers on the initiative 
of Japan revealed the following: Firstly, in China there 
was a strong undercurrent of opposition against Yuan (the 
Yunnan Uprising broke out soon after). Secondly, Japan 
was playing a double game. If Yuan failed, Japan could 
deceive the Chinese people by asserting that it had not 
suppoi-ted Yuan’s claim to the throne and would be in a 
position to groom new rulers for the Chinese people. If 
Yuan succeeded, Japan would assume the leading position 


’Pai Chiao, Yuan Shih~kai, p. 293, pp. 297-293. 
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among the powers in jointly keeping a “watch” on China 
and would place Yuan under its own direct control. By 
then, the war in Europe had been going on for a year and 
a half, and the Western powers could devote even still less 
attention to events in the Far East. 

The U.S. Government was also approached to adhere 
to the Japanese representations to Yuan’s government. 
But it declined the invitation, because the United States 
did not want to tail after Japan. The then U.S. Minister 
to China, Paul S. Reinsch, wrote in his An American 
Diplomat in China that when Yuan was “elected” emperor 
in December 1915, “the Russian and French ministers had 
already expressed themselves privately as favourable to 
recognition.... The majority of foreign representatives at 
Peking were favourable to recognizing the new order on 
January 1 (1916— H.S.), when the promulgation was to be 
made.” Then the Yunnan Uprising broke out unexpected¬ 
ly and compelled Yuan’s government to postpone the date 
of enthronement. Reinsch in his book called the postpone¬ 
ment a “mistake.” He said: “If Yuan and his advisers 
had acted boldly at this time in promulgating the monarchy, 
recognition by a number of powers would probably have 
followed. . . .”1 These words show that the American Min¬ 
ister was very sorry about the momentary display of hesi¬ 
tation and timidity on the part of Yuan’s government. 

At that time, British-owned newspapers in China clear¬ 
ly stated that the foreigners were willing to support Yuan’s 
efforts to centralize power, but that if Yuan used fraudu¬ 
lent means to restore the monarchy and this brought about 
revolts and defections and his imminent collapse, the other 
powers would not be able to help—^however sorry they 
might feel for him. The Shanghai newspaper North-China 
Daily News, for example, wrote that Yuan had succeeded 
in consolidating his position mostly with the moral and 
financial help of the foreigners.... The latter had helped 


^Reinsch, An American Diplomat in China, p. 179, p. 183. 
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Yuan attain his present position with the hope, the paper 
declared, that he would use the power, secured with foreign 
help, in the interests of his country. The paper said that 
Yuan was trying to improve China’s political situation by 
restoring the monarchy but stressed there was danger that 
the situation might become worse. The Peking & Tientsin 
Times said that the foreigners expected that the leader of 
China would uphold his prestige. Deploring the turn the 
situation had taken, the paper said it was sorry for Yuan 
Shih-kai. How could the imperialists not feel sorry for 
Yuan Shih-kai’s failure when it also was their own failure? 

Yuan Shih-kai found himself on the horns of a dilem¬ 
ma. The “Army of National Salvation” in Yunnan Prov¬ 
ince wh’ch rose against Yuan was neither numerically 
strong nor well organized, yet coupled with the nation-wide 
anti-Yuan sentiments it seemed to be a very strong force. 
It looked as if Japan was bent on causing Y'uan trouble 
while his “kind masters” in Europe and America were 
merely regretful that, in spite of their wishes, they could 
not help him. On April 7, he got an American loan of U.S. 
$5,000,000 but this was only an injection that could stimu¬ 
late but not save the patient. In such circumstances. 
Yuan’s own ruling machine began to totter and disinte¬ 
grate. When the Yunnan Uprising broke out. the foreign¬ 
ers asked Yuan’s government about the situation. Its reply 
was: 


The Yunnan disturbances were created by a small group of 
people and the armed forces of that province are not big. The 
situation there can be brought under control within six months. 

Thus Yuan still hoped to calm his imperialist masters in 
order to preserve their faith in him. His announcement 
of the cancellation of the monarchy on March 21, 1916 was 
tantamount to an admission of defeat. Even if he had not 
died soon after (on June 6) he could not have done any¬ 
thing to avert his political downfall. 
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The imperialist powers had regarded Yuan as a “strong 
man,” much stronger and more useful than the Manchu 
rulers. But events proved that he was even less successful 
than the Manchus in hanging on to power and that when 
danger stared him in the face he became even more con¬ 
fused than his predecessors. 

All this does not mean that Yuan’s regime was weaker 
than the Manchu Government. What it does mean is that 
the people were becoming increasingly more conscious. 
The imperialists chose Yuan as their “strong man,” 
because they banked on his being completely unscrupulous 
in selling out China. But the more unscrupulously he 
betrayed the country, the more he incurred the hatred and 
opposition of the people, and consequently the “strong 
man” could not help but become a weak one. In this con¬ 
nection, the Japanese seemed to be a little wiser than the 
rest of the imperialists, because they were the first to see 
through Yuan’s weaknesses. But when they threw Yuan 
on the garbage heap of history to look for someone 
“stronger” and more useful, they too made the mistake 
inevitably committed by all imperialists in their policy to¬ 
wards China. 

There may be people who think that Yuan failed igno- 
miniously because he had “unfortunately” chosen to 
enthrone himself at a time when the Western powers could 
not give him their full support. It is true that if he had 
had more help from the powers, he might have lasted a 
little longer. But he would not have been able to change 
the basic law which has governed the whole course of 
modern Chinese history and which had proved time and 
again that no reactionary ruler backed by foreigners could 
last long after his traitorous nature had been exposed. 
“Strong” as such a ruler might appear for a short time, 
he would inevitably have to face the resistance of the 
people, who were growing increasingly conscious. And 
then no amount of foreign help could be able to save him. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE “STRONG MAN” 
(Part Two: 1916-1919) 


1. SHADY RELATIONS 

In the modern history of China, Yuan Shih-kai’s down¬ 
fall proved for a second time that, in the end, the destiny 
of China was beyond the control of the imperialist powers, 
however much they tried to keep the country in chains. 

But the revolutionary struggle waged against Yuan 
Shih-kai suffered under the burden of the same weakness 
that had impeded the march of the 1911 Revolution. This 
struggle too lacked, as Sun Yat-sen had said of the 1911 
Revolution, a “well-organized and disciplined party acquaint¬ 
ed with its functions and aims.” In other words, it was 
not led by a political party able to rally the broad masses 
of the people for the explicit objective of fighting imperial¬ 
ism and feudalism. 

The Chinese people who were schooled in the uprisings 
in the last days of the Manchu Dynasty and the 1911 Rev¬ 
olution quickly saw through the great usurper. Yuan Shih- 
kai. They abandoned all illusions about him and came to 
detest him whole-heartedly. In many places, both peasants 
and townsfolk joined spontaneously in the struggle agaiiist 
him. Nevertheless the strong leadership that was needed 
to guide the struggle could hardly be expected to come from 
among the people in those days. After the failure of the 
1911 Revolution, it became all the more impossible for the 
national bourgeoisie to lead the struggle for the emancipa- 
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tion of the people, while the proletariat had not yet grown 
into a full-fledged, independent political force. 

After the defeat of the “second revolution” in 1913, 
Sun Yat-sen fled to Japan, where he organized the Chung- 
hua Kemingtang (Chinese Revolutionary Party) for the pur¬ 
pose of carrying on the struggle against Yuan. The 
Chunghua Kemingtang had a small membership and con¬ 
fined its activities to purely military adventures. Though 
politically steadfast in its opposition to Yuan Shih-kai, it 
did not raise the question of opposing imperialism. 

At the beginning of 1916, Sun Yat-sen returned to 
China. Here he issued a declaration which showed that he 
had advanced further since 1913. It included the follow¬ 
ing passage: 

Our task of upholding: the Republic can by no means be 
accomplished merely by overthrowing Yuan Shih-kai. In our 
fight against the traitor, we must go to great lengths to examine 
our duties and aims, to understand what we should hold dear, 
and to set down our policy for the future and for the basic 
tasks of construction. Only then can our sacrifices in the present 
struggle be justified.! 

Sun’s viewpoint differed from the demands voiced by 
democratic revolutionaries in the other political groups 
opposed to Yuan at that time. But, since the struggle 
could not stop merely at ‘‘overthrowing Yuan Shih-kai,” it 
was necessary to smash the foundation which gave rise 
to Yuan’s power, that is, to shatter the old social order of 
feudal rule as well as the foothold of imperialism in China 
—and this was not yet very clear to Sun Yat-sen. 

Later, in 1924, Sun said on the question of opposition 
to imperialism: 


No one had ever realized the necessity of wiping out such 
forces (the imperialist forces which gave aid to warlords— H.S.), 


1 Complete V/orks of Sun Yat-sen, vol. 1, p. 22. 
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This explains the reason why oui' revolution is still unsuccessful 
after all these 13 years (1911-1924— 

It is thus clear that Sun Yat-sen did not realize the neces¬ 
sity of “wiping out such forces” in the anti-Yuan struggle 
in 1916. Those who were then engaged in a military strug¬ 
gle against Yuan in Kwangtung, Shantung and Hunan 
Provinces and in Shanghai, either under the banner of the 
Kuomintang or that of the Chinese Revolutionary Party, 
understood this necessity even less. In these circumstances, 
the scope of the anti-Yuan struggle was far more restricted 
than that of the 1911 Revolution. As later pointed out by 
Chen Po-ta: 

Although the anti-Yuan campaign was characterized by a 
broad united front, it failed to develop into a sweeping people’s 
revolution. Although ciuite widespread, it was in most respects 
spontaneous. This being the case, Liang Chi-chao and other 
reformists in the camp of the big landlord class and big boim- 
geoisie tried hard to take the leadership into their hands.® 

On December 25, 1915, the “Army of National Salva¬ 
tion” proclaimed the “independence” of Y'^unnan Province. 
A military government was created under Tang Chi-yao, 
who had been Military Governor of Yunnan under Yuan’s 
rule. Liu Hsien-shih, commander of the Kweichow pro¬ 
vincial troops, and Lu Yung-ting, Military Governor of 
Kwangsi Province, followed suit. In May 1916, these three 
provincial leaders, together with Lung Chi-kuang, the 
ruling warlord of Kwangtung Province, organized a military 
council of the “Army of National Salvation” with Tang 
Chi-yao as commander-in-chief and Chen Chun-hsuan as 
deputy commander-in-chief. Chen Chun-hsuan had once 
occupied a high post in the Manchu Government. He had 
escorted the Empress Dowager and the Emperor on their 


’ Ibid., vol. 2, p. 63. 

*Chen Po-ta, Yuan Shih-kai, the Great Usurper (in Chinese), Peo¬ 
ple’s Publishing House, p. 59. 
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flig'ht to Shensi during the Yi Ho Tuan Uprising of 1900, 
won the favour of the Empress Dowager, and become suc¬ 
cessively Governor of Shansi Province, Viceroy of Kwang- 
tung and Kwangsi Provinces, and President of the Board 
of Postal Communications. After the proclamation of the 
reijublic, he was in bad odour with Yuan Shih-kai. He 
therefore grasped the opportunity to take part in the anti- 
Yuan campaign and became deputy commander-in-chief 
while in reality doing the work of the commander-in-chief. 

The warlords and bureaucrats of Chekiang, Shensi and 
Szechuan Provinces also declared the areas under their 
control “independent” and arrogated to themselves the 
titles of “national salvation heroes.” The moving spirit 
of this “national salvation movement” in the political field 
was Liang Chi-chao. This veteran constitutional mon¬ 
archist had been a mortal enemy of the democratic revolu¬ 
tion in the last days of the Manchu Dynasty; and during 
the 1911 Revolution, he was the ideological leader of the 
constitutional-monarchical clique which abetted Yuan Shih- 
kai in throttling the development of the revolution. The 
“Progressive Party” he led had all along curried favour 
with Yuan Shih-kai and been willing to pick crumbs from 
his table. But Yuan, who was striving to establish his 
owTi dictatorship, threw overboard not only the Kuomin- 
tang but the “Progressive Party” as well. It then dawned 
on the sly Liang Chi-chao that Yuan Shih-kai’s monarchical 
designs were doomed to be short-lived. He therefore deftly 
stole a march on Yuan and rallied a group of warlords in 
the southwestern provinces to wrest power from his hands. 

It cannot be denied that the “Army of National Salva¬ 
tion” movement, receiving the support from the people as 
it did, reflected the people’s hatred for and resistance to 
Yuan Shih-kai. It is also true that, among the leaders of 
this movement, there were quite a few honest and respect¬ 
ed figures. Dut, as its top-ranking leaders were warlords 
and political reformists, the “national salvation” govern- 
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ment turned out to be inferior to the Nanking government 
during the 1911 Revolution. 

It should be noted, moreover, that the fact that these 
warlords, bureaucrats and politicians were emboldened to 
start a campaign against Yuan had something to do with 
the intrigues of Japanese imperialism. Baron Shinpei Goto 
(Japanese Foreign Minister in the Terauchi cabinet) sub¬ 
sequently wrote in his True Facts of the Sino-Japanese 
Conflict: 

The government (the Japanese Government— H.S.) . . . had 
worked out a plan to create disorders in China, and to stimulate 
the anti-Yuan movement throughout China. . . . Every out¬ 
break of internal disorders in China, such as the seizure of war¬ 
ships in Shanghai by the ‘'republican party,” the revolt in Shan¬ 
tung Province, the mutiny of Yunnan troops, and the recent 
incident in Manchuria, is directly or indirectly influenced by our 
country.1 

This assertion, though somewhat exaggerated, was not 
altogether baseless. Liang Chi-chao himself casually re¬ 
vealed his relations with Japanese imperialism in an article 
which described his activities in the ‘‘national salvation 
movement/’ It was with the help of the Japanese that he 
secretly made his way from Shanghai to Kwangsi Province 
in March 1916. He wrote: 

On the first day of the third month by the Lunar Calendar, 
Lieutenant-General Aoki, the Japanese military attache in 
Shanghai, called on me. He seemed to have already heard of 
my plans, so I spoke my mind freely before him and asked him 
to help arrange my trip, as I expected my intended journey to 
be a very difficult one. Aoki generously complied with my re¬ 
quest and ordered his adjutant, Matsui, to look after me. 
Matsui came the next day to inform me that as a result of his 
consultations with Tokyo and Hongkong, he had made arrange¬ 
ments for me to leave Shanghai for Hongkong on the 4th on 
board Yokokama-Maru, and there to take Myogisan-Maru for 


* Liu Yen, History of Imperialist Oppression of China, vol. 2, p. 79. 
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Haiphong. ... I was interviewed by the Japanese military 
attache in Canton, the Japanese consul in Hongkong, and the 
managers of the branch offices of the Japan Mail Steamship 
Co. Ltd. (N.Y.K.) and the Mitsui Company, each offering his 
services. ... I entrusted the Japanese with the whole job of 
smuggling me through the ports (because Liang was unable to 
get a visa for Annum and had to sneak through Haiphong— 
H.S.). Over a dozen Japanese at various ports had a hand in 
carrying out the plan. The matter received their full attention 
and they made every effort to help me out. This was because 
they were acting on instructions from their government.! 

This reveals how Liang Chi-chao made his way into 
Kwangsi Province, the stronghold of the “national salva¬ 
tion movement.” While passing through Indo-China, he 
hid for ten days on the estate of a Japanese merchant who 
had been instructed by the Japanese Government to re¬ 
ceive him. It was during these days of hiding that Liang 
Chi-chao wrote the above passage and frankly jotted down 
the facts. In his subsequent writings, however, he never 
alluded to them again. 

What prompted imperialist Japan to do all thi.s? The 
answer is given in the documents of the Black Dragon 
Society, quoted earlier in this book. But to think that the 
anti-Yuan campaign was an out-and-out result of Japanese 
instigation is to admit the fantastic claim of the imperial¬ 
ists. As a matter of fact, it is clear that both the imperial¬ 
ists and the reformists of the big landlord class and big 
bourgeoisie considered it opportune to fish in troubled 
waters after the broad masses of the people had already 
risen against Yuan Shih-kai. The reformists who had 
differentiated themselves from the ruling strata were the 
ones the imperialists wanted to make use of. Siding with 
the big landlord class and big bourgeoisie, while professing 
to be revolutionaries, they never renounced their shady 
relations with imperialism. They worked hand in glove 


Collection of the Works of Liang Chi-chao (in Chinese), pp. 

122-124. 
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with imperialism not merely for the purpose of overthrow- 
ingr Yuan Shih-kai, but to stem the advance of the people's 
revolution. 

On the occasion of its inauguration, the Yunnan ‘"na¬ 
tional salvation” government addressed a declaration to 
foreign countries, couched in terms similar to those in the 
declaration made by the Nanking government during the 
1911 Pwevolution. 

... As a result of Yuan’s persistent perfidy in the field of 
for( ij^n policy, China has lost its prestige in the eyes of all the 
nations of the world. Friendly foreign x)owers have shown great 
concern over our country’s inevitable disaster. But Yuan does 
not repent. . . . He oppresses the people on the one hand, and 
cheats the friendly powers on the other. ... It is sincerely 
hoped that all fiiendly powers will sympathize with us, support 
our aims, and respect our just action. We hereby solemnly 
declare that all treaties entered into with foreign countries prior 
to our announcement of the expedition against the wicked despot 
Yuan Shih-kai, i.e. prior to December 1015, will remain valid. 
The lives and property of foreign nationals as well as their 
business and churches in the areas under the jurisdiction of our 
army will be fully protected. All treaty obligations will be 
obseived.l 


We need only point out, without going into details, 
that in May 1915, seven months before the issuance of this 
declaration. Yuan Shih-kai had signed the Twenty-one 
Demands presented by Japan. The people throughout 
China had condemned this treacherous treaty as utterly 
unacceptable; but now the “national salvation” govern¬ 
ment, in its declaration, considered it “valid” along with 
other treaties. Not having the courage to condemn Yuan’s 
foreign policy as treason to the country, it merely claimed 
that he “cheats friendly powers.” Accordingly, it dared 
not repudiate all the treacherous treaties entered into by 
Yuan’s government. The “national salvation” government 


* History of the Rei'ohition and National Reconstruction of China, 
compiled by the Tatung Institute, vol. 3, pp. 149-150. 
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seemed to be trying to prove, in its declaration, that it 
would observe treaties more faithfully than the “persistent¬ 
ly perfidious” government of Yuan Shih-kai. 

The same fate that befell the Nanking government in 
1912 claimed the “national salvation” government as well. 
Though anxious to create a faithful servant in China, im¬ 
perialist Japan insisted that any candidate for this job 
should be militarily “strong” enough to “hold down” China. 
On the one hand, the “national salvation” government tried 
to flirt with Japanese imperialists. For instance, Liang 
Chi-chao left Kwangsi for Shanghai shortly after the 
inauguration of the “military council” in May 1916. Speak¬ 
ing afterwards of this trip, Liang said vaguely: “With 
the situation in Kwangtung and Kwangsi back to normal, 
I returned to Shanghai to engage in other activities.” But 
a telegram dispatched by Li Ken-yuan, deputy chief of 
staff of the “military council,” revealed the real reason of 
Liang’s trip: “Liang Chi-chao started yesterday for Japan 
via Shanghai to discuss diplomatic problems and foreign 
loans.” On the other hand, the “national .salvation” gov¬ 
ernment tried to ingratiate itself with Feng Kuo-chang and 
Tuan Chi-jui, two influential generals under Yuan Shih-kai, 
who had their own selfish designs and were looking for an 
opportunity to repeat the manoeuvre of Yuan Shih-kai 
during the 1911 Revolution, i.e. to take political power into 
their own hands. This was particularly true of Tuan Chi- 
jui, who had long established connections with Japan. He 
was regarded by Japanese imperialists as the ideal person 
to succeed Yuan Shih-kai, because he was in a position to 
control the Peiyang army. Yuan’s heritage. The other 
powers too did not oppose Tuan’s candidacy. When Yuan 
died, Tuan assumed power and the “national salvation” 
government was thus cheated of its prize. But since its 
existence had not been motivated by any far-reaching rev¬ 
olutionary ideal, it was content to receive the consolation 
of a grant of “military funds” from the Tuan government, 
after which it disbanded itself. Some of the warlords and 
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bureaucrats who had participated in it were content to 
retain control over a province or an area where they waited 
for fresh opportunities to strike out anew. And politicians 
like Liang Chi-chao made haste to pay court to Tuan Chi-jui. 

After Yuan’s death, Li Yuan-hung became president, 
and Tuan Chi-jui premier. The real power of government, 
however, lay in Tuan’s hands. With the “Army of National 
Salvation’’ disbanded, the warlord government of Peking 
“unified’’ China once again. Tuan’s dynasty supplanted that 
of Yuan. Although the imperialists had lost one puppet, they 
found another. 

The root cause of Yuan’s defeat was that the Chinese 
people were determined not to put up with despotic and 
traitorous rule any longer. But the imperialists, in league 
with the warlords, once again twisted the people’s voice to 
suit their own plots. The result was that, after Yuan’s 
death, the Chinese people continued to live under the yoke 
of international imperialism and domestic warlords. Was 
this all that the “people’s success” really meant? Would it 
be possible for the people to find a path which they could 
really call their own? 

Just one year after Tuan Chi-jui seized the reins of 
government, the Great October Socialist Revolution, which 
changed the whole course of the history of mankind, broke 
out in Russia. Two years later, in 1919, under the influence 
of the October Revolution, the May Fourth Movement broke 
out in China. The road along which the Chinese people 
advanced was certainly a difficult and tortuous one. But at 
every turn of this tortuous road the people advanced a step 
further in their political consciousness. All the trials and 
privations they endured only served to temper their 
strength. Following the 1911 Revolution, the rule of Yuan 
Shih-kai, the anti-Yuan struggle, and the rule of Tuan Chi- 
jui, the May Fourth Movement that finally burst upon this 
vast land, showed that the Chinese people had reached a new 
peak in their political consciousness, just as the 1911 Revolu- 
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tion had marked the peak reached by the people during the 
last days of Manchu rule. For a long time before 1919 the 
imperialists and their tools appeared to be the sole actors 
dominating the political stage of China, while the strength 
of the people seemed to be a hardly noticeable undercurrent. 
But on the eve of the May Fourth Movement the main 
stream of the people’s revolution had already begun to 
gather momentum. 


2. TUAN CHI-JUI AND JAPAN 

Tuan Chi-jui was already one of Yuan Shih-kai’s 
trusted lieutenants when the latter was training the army 
at Hsiaochan. During the 1911 Revolution, he worked hard 
to help Yuan to ascend to power. After Yuan had become 
president, Tuan held the post of Minister of the Army in 
many successive cabinets. Military power was gradually 
concentrated in his hands, and this aroused Yuan Shih-kai’s 
fears. So Tuan was “retired” at the end of 1915, .sharing 
the same lot that had befallen Yuan in the last days of the 
Manchu Dynasty. But when Yuan Shih-kai encountered 
difficulties and was forced to abandon his plan of re.storing 
the monarchy, he recalled Tuan Chi-jui, appointing him 
chief of staff and later asking him to form a cabinet. On 
Yuan Shih-kai’s death, Tuan took over the reins of govern¬ 
ment, ascending to power as the successor to Li Hung-chang 
and Yuan Shih-kai. Though he never became president 
but only premier—and did not hold this post without inter¬ 
ruption—^Tuan Chi-jui had the Peking government under 
his thumb until July 1920. And in 1924 he returned to 
power once again. 

The imperialists acclaimed Tuan Chi-jui as a “strong 
man,” just as they had done Yuan Shih-kai, and even con¬ 
sidered him “stronger.” Examining the relative strength 
between the administration headed by President Li Yuan- 
hung and Tuan Chi-jui on the one hand and the preceding 
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Yuan Shih-kai regime on the other, W. R. Wheeler said in 
one of his dispatches in February 1917 that “experienced 
foreigners” considered the Li-Tuan government stronger, 
quoting a statement by Putnam Weale, a British author 
then in Peking, to the effect that “President Li Yuan-hung’s 
seven months’ quiet tenure of office has indeed brought the 
prospects of ultimate success much nearer than it was at 
any time under Yuan Shih-kai's so-called iron rule. . . 
This indicates that this new government was highly 
regarded by the Western powers. 

The relations between President Li Yuan-hung and 
Premier Tuan Chi-jui, however, were not harmonious. In 
the spring of 1917, they disagreed on the question of 
China's entry into World War I. Tuan strongly advocated 
China’s participation in the war. Li, supported by the 
parliament, tried to oust Tuan, who was backed by in¬ 
fluential Peiyang warlords. Tuan refused to give way. 
Then the warlord Chang Hsun ordered his army into Pe¬ 
king, forced Li to dissolve the parliament, drove the 
President from office and farcically “restored” the Manchu 
boy-emperor to “his throne.” Tuan Chi-jui, who was privy 
to this plot, took advantage of it to remove the obdurate Li 
Yuan-hung and dissolve the recalcitrant parliament. 
Having achieved this, he also threw Chang Hsun out and put 
an end to the “restoration,” claiming that he had “sup¬ 
pressed treason” and bestowing on himself the title of 
“hero-saviour of the republic.” All this helped Tuan 
further to concentrate political power in his own hands. 
By July 1917, all his plans having worked out beautifully, 
he installed another Peiyang warlord Feng Kuo-chang as 
president and continued to dominate the government in 
the capacity of premier. 

Japan regarded the Tuan Chi-jui clique as being 
firmly in its grip. The Western powers, then occupied 
with the war in Europe, were in no position to meddle in 


’W. R. Wheeler, China and the World War, p. 50. 
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the affairs of the East. Aiming at hegemony in China, 
Japan exerted every effort to build up Tuan Chi-jui’s 
power. Tuan, striving for foreign support which would 
help him in the “unification of China by force,” surrendered 
completely to Japanese imperialism and became an open 
traitor. In 1917-1918, during the two years preceding the 
May Fourth Movement, China was almost entirely under 
the domination of Japanese imperialism and its proteges, 
Tuan’s warlord clique. This state of affairs in China pre¬ 
vailed up to October 1918, just before the end of World 
War I, when it began to change. 

During 1917-1918, taking advantage of World War I 
and resorting to extremely vile and vicious methods, the 
Japanese imperialists took Tuan’s clique completely in hand 
and established exclusive control over China. To 
facilitate its “financial investments” in Tuan’s adminis¬ 
tration, the Japanese Terauchi cabinet first expanded the 
activities in China of three Japanese banks—the Bank of 
Taiwan, the Bank of Chosen and the Industrial Bank of 
Japan—and later established a consortium w'hich functioned 
under Japanese government control. It also set up the 
“Exchange Bank of China” which purported to be a joint 
Sino-Japanese enterprise, with the pro-.Tapanose politician, 
Lu Tsung-yu, as general manager. Through these banking 
houses Japan began, in the latter part of 1917, to advance 
loans to Tuan’s cabinet. The total sum of these loans, made 
in accordance with the agreements concluded between 
Japan and Tuan Chi-jui, exceeded 500 million yen. Having 
made such large investments Japan reaped tremendous 
profits. 

Tuan Chi-jui was bartering away China’s rights 
piecemeal. He got some of the loans from Japan by 
mortgaging the Bank of Communications, a bank closely 
connected with China’s national treasury. In return for 
others, he sold out railways, mines and forests in Northeast 
China and Mongolia. Further loans were guaranteed by 
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the revenues from the Grand Canal, the stamp tax and 
“native customs”; yet others, by handing over to Japan 
the telegraph and radiograph services throughout the coun¬ 
try. Tuan’s government also obtained a loan by recogniz¬ 
ing Japan’s special privileges in Shantung Province. Japan 
wanted to take over Germany’s previous position in that 
province after World War I, to obtain the right to station 
troops at Tsingtao and along the Tsingtao-Tsinan Railway 
as well as the right of civil administration over this port 
and railway and to extend these privileges further. The 
only thing Tuan’s government cared about was to get 
money, and its Minister to Japan was ordered to “accept 
gladly” the Japanese terms. Later at the Paris Peace Con¬ 
ference, these words of the Chinese Minister to Japan were 
quoted by the Japanese delegate in support of Japan’s 
claims. This made patriotic Chinese hate their traitorous 
leaders all the more. 

In addition to those enumerated, two loans were in 
arms instead of money and they were called the “arms 
loans.” The arms w'ei-e naturally meant to help Tuan Chi- 
jui wage the civil war that was raging continuously in 
China. Knowledge of the “arms loans” was kept from the 
public at that time, for Tuan feared they would arouse open 
opposition. Finally there was the so-called “loan for 
China’s participation in the World War,” nominally to 
cover expenses connected with the training of Chinese con¬ 
tingents to take part in World War I, but actually to fan 
the flames of civil war in China. 

All this shows that Tuan Chi-jui far excelled Yuan 
Shih-kai in selling out China’s national interests. The 
Twenty-one Demands submitted to Yuan Shih-kai included 
one demanding the right for Japan to control the Chinese 
army and police—w'hich Yuan dared not accept. Now from 
the hands of Tuan Chi-jui, Japan easily obtained the right 
to send its officers to train the Chinese army in return for 
the $20,000,000, “loan for China’s participation in the World 
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War.” A political enemy of Tuan Chi-jui castigated him 
in the following terms: 


It is strange that this army (meaning the “army to take 
part in the World War,” which formed the nucleus of Tuan's 
forces— H,S,) should be trained by Japanese officers. It is said 
that among those trained by the Japanese there are several 
hundred non-commissioned officers. The training of the national 
army of an independent country by a great number of foreign 
officers is indeed a rare phenomenon. Such a thing usually 
happens only in protectorates or colonies.! 

But this was not all. The Peking government rJso in¬ 
vited a large number of important Japanese “advisers,’' 
among them the “financial adviser” Sakatani, the “political 
adviser” Ariga and the “military adviser” Aoki. No wonder 
that Terauchi boasted after he had^ stepped down as 
Japanese premier: 

The Twenty-one Demands presented to China by the Okuma 
cabinet aroused the resentment of the entire Chinese people 
without bringing any substantial benefit to Japan. During my 
tenure of office, the total sum of the loans granted to China was 
three times greater than that of all the i)rcvious loans, but they 
brought Japan ten times more benefit than did the Twenty-one 
Demands.2 

The imperialists certainly reaped immense profits from 
the money they had spent in fostering reactionary regimes 
in China! 

The October Revolution in Russia broke out in 1917 and 
Russia withdrew from the imperialist war. The imperialist 
powers attempted to stifle the newiy-born Soviet state by 
armed intervention, and this situation was again exploited 
by Japan to further its aims in China. On the pretext of 
conducting joint military activities in Russia, Japan opened 
negotiations with Tuan's government, leading to the con- 


^See History of Imperialist Oppression of China, vol. 2, p. 135. 
^Ihid„ vol. 2, p. 137. 
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elusion, in May 1918, of the Sino-Japanese “Military Agree¬ 
ment” and “Naval Agreement.” The provisions of these 
agreements enabled the Japanese army to swarm into China 
under the “legitimate” pretext of “military co-operation” 
and to assume control of Northeast China as well as China’s 
military organs. To obtain Japanese loans and military 
aid, Tuan’s government not only agi*eed to provide these 
occupation troops, which came for such “co-operation,” with 
all facilities and ample supplies, but even sent troops to 
follow the Japanese army into Siberia. These Chinese 
soldiers, under the command of Japanese General Otani, 
actually became the colonial troops of Japanese imperialism. 
As events proved, the foreign intervention in Russia failed, 
and the Japanese army evacuated Siberia. But from that 
time on Northeast China came under the domination of 
the Japanese army. This was the outcome of the anti- 
Soviet adventure which Tuan Chi-jui undertook in the wake 
of the imperialists. 

Tuan Chi-jui, however, was happy. The “ai'my to take 
part in the World War,” trained with Japanese assistance, 
became his military bulwark. The incessant flow of loans 
from Japan supplied him with funds to buy over various 
bureaucrats and politicians and to organize the so-called 
“Anfu Club,” which became his political mainstay. Many 
financial magnates, politicians and public figures—^members 
of the so-called “New Chiaotung Clique,” “Old Chiaotung 
Clique” and “Research Clique” danced attendance upon 
him. The “Research Clique” was another name for the so- 
called Progressive Party in Yuan Shih-kai’s days, with 
Liang Chi-chao still at its helm. In 1917, Liang Chi-chao 
joined Tuan’s cabinet as Minister of Finance and personally 
took part in contracting several loans from Japan. Liang 
and other influential members of the “Research Clique” who 
entered Tuan Chi-jui’s cabinet and shared the profits of 
treason with him bear an equal responsibility for betraying 
the country’s interests. This was the nature of the deal 
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which they covered up by the phrase “coalition govern¬ 
ment.” How low they had sunk! 

The growth of Tuan’s power dissatisfied a number of 
provincial warlords, especially those of the southwestern 
provinces who had raised the “anti-Yuan national salvation” 
banner and who were now cold-shouldered by the new gov¬ 
ernment. Taking advantage of the fact that Tuan had 
failed to convoke parliament after Chang Hsun’s farcical 
attempt to “restore the Manchu throne” in 1917, they gave 
vent to their indignation. The Yunnan Military Governor 
Tang Chi-yao was the first to come forward with the slogan 
“Defend the constitution!” and to circulate telegrams 
advocating the convocation of the old parliament in order 
to “uphold constitutional government.” The w'arlords in 
Kwangtung, Kwangsi and Szechuan Provinces gave him 
their support and declared their provinces independent. A 
number of former members of parliament thrust aside 
by Tuan Chi-jui flocked to Canton. There they organized a 
military government and proclaimed Sun Yat-sen “gen¬ 
eralissimo.” 

Sun Yat-sen, who took the position of revolutionary 
democracy and realized as early as during the anti-Yuan 
campaign that no other warlord of Yuan’s type should be 
allowed to rise to power, was naturally against Tuan Chi- 
jui’s government as well. But when he joined the Canton 
“constitutional government” he found himself trapped in 
an encirclement of ambitious warlords and frustrated 
politicians. In May 1918, he resigned his post and left for 
Shanghai. The military government in Canton was 
reorganized and the veteran politician Chen Chun-hsuan 
became its new leader. In Shanghai, Sun Yat-sen recalled 
the circumstances in which he served as generalissimo of 
the Canton government: “For a year I encountered im¬ 
mense difficulties without anybody to help me. My staying 
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on would only evoke the regrets of my friends and the joy 
of my enemies.”! 

The warlords and bureaucrats in Canton while claiming 
that they were defending the constitution were in reality 
only interested in the struggle against the northern govern¬ 
ment because they wanted to grasp some benefits from it. 
They were not interested in the revolution itself. In their 
endeavours to \Yin favour from foreign imperialism, they 
revealed that they and the northern government were birds 
of a feather. Tuan Chi-jui who was confident of remaining 
the favourite of Japanese imperialists ignored the south¬ 
western “constitutional government” and paid no attention 
to its demand to convene parliament. On the contrary, in 
August 1918, Tuan created a now parliament which was 
entirely controlled by the Anfu Club and which came to be 
known as the so-called Anfu Parliament. He resorted to 
arms to liquidate the “constitutional government” in the 
South, and openly proclaimed his policy of “unification of 
China by force.” Behind the civil war between the South 
and the North that continued to rage without let-up in 
1917 and 1918 could be seen the ugly hand of Japanese 
imperiali.sls. 

In October 1918, when World War I was about to end, 
Tuan Chi-jui was still at the zenith of his power. He had 
a hand-picked parliament which served his aims, and his 
“army to take part in the World War” was continually 
being reinforced by new recruits. In November he threw 
up his premiership. Nevertheless, iu his capacity as com- 
mander-in-chief of the “army to take part in the World 
War,” Tuan Chi-jui still pulled all the .strings in this govern¬ 
ment. The military agreements signed by him and Japan 
were to expire at the end of World War I. but in February 
1919 they were extended by mutual agreement. Naturally 
this was to the advantage both of Japan and of Tuan Chi- 
jui, 


^Complete Works of Sun Yat-sen, vol. 2, p. 175. 
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3. RIVALRY BETWEEN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES 


It was inevitable that the hegemony established in 
China by imperialist Japan should arouse the jealousy of 
the Western powers. But none of the European powers, 
locked in the imperialist war since 1914, was in a position 
to challenge Japan in the Far East. Germany’s rights in 
China were seized by Japan soon after the outbreak of the 
war. Britain, France and other Allied countries endeavoured 
to drag China into the war in order to make use of its 
manpower and material resources. Consequently, in 
February and March 1917, Britain, tsarist Russia, France 
and Italy hinted to Japan that they would support its claims 
in Shantung if Japan helped them induce China to par¬ 
ticipate in the war. The United States, as the last power 
to enter the war (in April 1917), was alone in a position to 
challenge Japan. 

The rivalry between Japan and the United States on 
the Chinese question had been growing increasingly acute 
since 1900 (see Chapter III, Section 5). During Yuan Shih- 
kai’s rule, the two countries were engaged in a covert 
struggle (see Chapter IV, Section 4). It was only after a 
bitter conflict that Japanese imperialists succeeded in 
e.stablishing control over Tuan Chi-jui’s government. In 
1916, the United States granted two loans to the Chinese 
warlord government, each amounting to U.S. $5,000,000. 
The first, in the first half of the year, was to the tottering 
Yuan Shih-kai regime; the other, in the second half of the 
year, was to Tuan Chi-jui. At that time the United States 
made no small effort to ingratiate itself with the new 
warlord government in China. Let us read the opinion that 
American Minister Paul S. Reinsch held about Tuan Chi- 
jui: 


. . . Despite his real indolence, his wisdom, his fundamental 
honesty, and his readiness to shield his subordinates and to 
assume responsibility himself have made this quiet and unobtru¬ 
sive man the most prominent leader among the Chinese mili- 
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larisls. His interest centres chiefly in the education of military 
officers. He is no politician and is bored by political theory. 
He is always ready to turn over the handling of affairs to sub¬ 
ordinates, by whom lie is often led into a course which he might 
not himself have chosen. This, coupled with extraordinary stub¬ 
bornness. accounts for his influence often tending to be dis¬ 
astrous to his country. His personality, however, with its 
simplicity and pensiveness, and his real wisdom when he lets 
his own nature guide him, make him one of the attractive figures 
of China.i 

Thus have the imperialists always lauded the reactionary 
military rulers of China! 

In February 1917, the United States severed diplomatic 
relations with Germany. The U.S. Minister in China, Paul 
S. Reinsch, and other American agents lost no time in 
trying to influence the Peking government to take concerted 
action with the United States. No sooner had the Peking 
government followed in the steps of the United States and 
broken off relations with Germany, than the Japanese Min¬ 
ister protested, stating that, while endorsing the action 
taken by the Peking government, Japan “deeply regretted” 
that it had not been consulted beforehand on a matter of 
such vital importance. In fact, Peking’s action was viewed 
by the United States as a diplomatic victory in China. 
After the Peking government entered the imperialist war, 
Japan and the United States vied with each other in 
claiming that this was the result of their efforts. When 
Tuan Chi-jui re-entered Peking in July 1917, after Chang 
Hsun’s attempt to restore the Manchus had ended in an 
abject failure, Japan, the United States and Britain simulta¬ 
neously sent armed units to Peking. All this was of course 
only a side-.show to the Japanese-American scramble for 
political control over China. 

The United States, especially so after it had itself 
entered the war, found it more and more difficult 
to pay adequate attention to the Far East, as it was busy 


^MacNair, Modern Chinese History, p. 820. 
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in Europe, After the October Revolution in 1917, the 
American reactionaries felt the need of getting Japan to 
take part in the intervention aimed at the destruction of 
the new-born Soviet state, and in the early part of No¬ 
vember 1917, the United States reached an agreement with 
Japan (the Lansing-Ishii Notes), under which the United 
States recognized Japan’s “special interests” in China in 
return for Japan’s tacit recognition of American rights 
there. Tlie United States and other Western powers con¬ 
nived with Japan when the latter in 1918 compelled Tuan 
Chi-jui’s government to conclude the Sino-Japanese Military 
Agreement which had a twofold aim; to tighten Japan's con- 
ti'ol over China and to help in the organization of the in¬ 
tervention in Russia. This shows that, notwithstanding the 
disputes which periodically arose fi'om their scramble for 
rights in China, there were times when Japan and the 
United States, for one reason or another, reached agreement 
at the expense of China’s rights and interests. 

When in the closing stages of World War I in 1918, 
the victorious Allies were planning the post-war world 
order, they naturally did not leave vast, semi-colonial China 
out of their calculations. The United States, w'hich had 
suffered the least and profited the most from the war. took 
particular and most active interest in this question. As a 
first step, in May and June 1918, it organized 36 American 
banks (to which seven others were added later) to make 
investments in China under the direction of the Washington 
government. On July 10, the United States proposed to the 
Japanese, British and French Governments jointly to form 
an international consortium in China. 

In the first few years after the 1911 Revolution, we 
may recall, the Six-Power Consortium had also been 
organized on the initiative of the United States. But with 
the subsequent withdrawal of the United States, only 
Britain, Japan, France, tsarist Russia and Germany were 
left. This Five-Power Consortium disintegrated during the 
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war and Japan established a monopolistic control over 
China’s finances. The reason why the United States nov/ 
came forward with a new proposal for the revival of the 
international consortium in 1918 was clearly its intention 
of gaining a dominant position in China by calling its 
huge financial power into play. It was an express condition of 
the new American proposal that the participating powers 
should relinquish all their preferences and options for 
existing and future loans to the consortium. This was a 
warning to Japan: “Disgorge ever 3 dhing you have swal¬ 
lowed and let each of us enjoy ‘equal opportunity.’ ” 

In addition to using its financial power, the United 
States resorted to a dexterous political fraud. On its entry 
into the war, it had loudly proclaimed itself in favour of 
“the right of national .self-determination’* in order to win 
the goodwill of the peoples in the East. At the same time, 
it spared no effort to buy over the “liberals” from among 
the Chinese oflkials and politicians to spread pro-American 
sentiments. The Peking government, though held in leash 
by Japan, also sought to establish some sort of friendly ties 
with the United States. Certain important members of 
the “constitutional governm.ent” in the South were flirting 
with the United States too. The pro-American utterances 
made at that time arouse our disgust today. For instance: 

1. In July 1917, Wu Ting-fang (IMinister for Foreign 
Affairs in Tuan Chi-jui’s government and later an im¬ 
portant figure in the “constitutional government” in the 
South) said: “I hope to see the day w'hen the Stars and 
Stripes and five-coloured flag of China will be intertwined in 
an everlasting friendship.” 

2. In the same year, Wellington Koo (then Peking 
government’s Minister to the United States) made a speech 
in New York in which he lauded American relations with 
China in the past as a paragon of dealings between two coun¬ 
tries. He said: “Between China and the United States, for 
instance, we have a concrete example of how two nations, 
always basing their mutual intercourse on justice, could 
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get along in cordial relationship and in perfect understand¬ 
ing.” 

3. Another Chinese politician Wang Cheng-ting (a 
member of parliament who later joined the “constitutional 
government”) openly begged, in a speech delivered in 
August 1917, for America’s political, financial and technical 
assistance. In his speech, he quoted the words of T. F. 
Millard, an American journalist and advocate of an active 
United States policy in China: “If this leads to quasi-inter¬ 
ference in Chinese politics, then that responsibility must be 
faced.” Wang Cheng-ting added that he “entirely agreed” 
with Millard’s view.^ 

Such was the shamelessness with which the vile poli¬ 
ticians of the big landlord class and big bourgeoisie toadied 
to American imperialism! 

Millard whose views were supported by Wang Cheng- 
ting was the founder of Millard’s Review, an English- 
language journal published in Shanghai. In his journal he 
campaigned for the idea that it was the duty of the United 
States to sustain “republicanism” in Russia and China. 
He wrote: 

Action to hearten, encourage, and support Rus.sia already 
has been taken by the United States Government. Action to 
hearten, encourage, and support China in her effort to maintain 
a republic ought to be devised and undertaken without delay.2 

How did the United States Government support “republic¬ 
anism” in Russia? The United States together with other 
imperialist powers organized armed intervention in the 
Soviet Union, supporting the white-guard generals. And 
how did the United States Government support “republic¬ 
anism” in China? It made plans, as mentioned above, to 
challenge Japan in order to establish its own domination 
over China after World War I. 


’ See W. R. Wheeler, China and the World War, p. 98, p. 154, p. 174. 

p. 101. 
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The imperialists knew perfectly well that it was not 
enough to rely on a handful of bureaucrats and politicians 
and that they had to find “strong men” possessing real power 
to serve them as agents. Since Tuan Chi-jui was already 
entirely in Japan’s clutches, the Western powers were faced 
with the necessity of grooming their own “strong men.” The 
members of the “constitutional government” in the South 
were not considered good enough to receive this “special 
favour.” So, just as Yuan Shih-kai had been found to step 
into Li Hung-chang’s shoes, and Tuan Chi-jui into Yuan 
Shih-kai’s, the Western powers now looked around for 
suitable candidates from among the “legitimate” group 
which held real power—the Peiyang warlord clique. Then 
the Peiyang warlord clique wa.s itself torn by dissension. 
Tuan Chi-jui and President Feng Kuo-chang no longer saw 
eye to eye. After Tuan had formed his “Anfu Parliament” 
in 1918, he forced Feng Kuo-chang to give up his office 
and “elected” another old bureaucrat, Hsu Shih-chang, 
president. After this the warlords of the Feng Kuo-chang 
clique such as Tsao Kun, Wu Pei-fu and others began 
gradually to turn away from Tuan Chi-jui. Unceasing' 
bickering and rifts among the warlords over spoils were of 
course not surprising. But that this rift among the Peiyang 
warlords should have become acute at a time when the 
United States was intensifying its aggi'ession against 
China in the post-war years and was looking for new agents 
in China, was no accident. We shall have occasion to see 
how the so-called “Chihli clique” under Feng Kuo-chang 
became an instrument of Anglo-American imperialists, 
fostered in opposition to Tuan Chi-jui’s clique which was 
a tool of imperialist Japan. 

Having prepared itself well in every possible way, the 
United States was now ready for the "show-dowm” wdth 
Japan. The China question, when it came up at the Paris 
Peace Conference which opened at the beginning of 1919, 
was one round of the duel between the two. But neither was 
strong enough to dictate to the other and the outcome was 
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an agreement to divide the spoils through mutual conces¬ 
sions which only portended a more intense rivalry between 
Japan and the United States in the future. At the same 
time, this international duel at the expense of China touched 
off the great people’s movement of May Fourth 1919— 
which demonstrated that the Chinese people were rising 
to a new level of awakening and were about to embark on 
new actions. 

We can see. therefore, that at the time of the birth 
of the May Fourth Movement the Chinese nation was con¬ 
fronted with an extremely grave crisis. On the one hand, 
Japan had gained a firm foothold in China. On the other, 
the American, British and other imperialists were making 
fresh attempts to improve their positions and to catch up 
with Japan. They were bent on summoning all the forces 
at their disposal to subjugate, carve up and dominate 
China. Moreover, they had groomed and were grooming a 
host of hardened agents to hold the whip hand over the 
Chinese people. Among themselves, the imperialists 
fumed, fought and sometimes composed their differences— 
invariably at the expense of China. 


4. THE COMING OF THE PEOPLE’S REVOLUTION 

World War I presented Chinese national industries— 
such as the textile, flour, silk, match, and other light indus¬ 
tries—with an opportunity for rapid development as com¬ 
petition from countries in Europe and America temporarily 
lessened. The national bourgeoisie began to grow in 
strength. Simultaneously the strength of the proletariat 
grew even faster (taking into account also the number of 
w’orkers in Japanese-owned factories). Thus, the Chinese 
people’s revolutionary movement acquired a more solid 
social foundation. 

Among the intellectuals who were searching for a way 
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out for their country, doubts and vexation mounted. They 
had always tried to learn from Western bourgeois- 
democratic culture, but, as Comrade Mao Tse-tung said in 
On People’s Democratic Dictatorship: 

Imperialist agrgressions shattered the illusions of the Chinese 
about learning from the West. Wasn’t it strange that the teach¬ 
ers should always be encroaching upon the pupil? The Chinese 
learnt a good deal from the West, but they could not put what 
they had learnt into effect and could never realize their 
ideals. . . . 

The great victory of the October Socialist Revolution in 
Russia, in spite of imperialist black-out, had Immediate 
repercussions in China. It so effectively breached the world 
imperialist front, and aroused such hatred and consterna¬ 
tion on the part of all the imperialist powers, that it could 
not but capture the attention of the Chinese people who 
were writhing under the iron heel of imperialist powers. 
Its repercussions wore first felt in China in the ideological 
field. Almost all the intellectuals who were seriously con¬ 
cerned with the destiny of the nation began to watch the de¬ 
velopment of the revolution in Russia and eagerly sought 
acquaintance with the socialist ideology—Marxism-Leninism 
—^by which this revolution was guided. 

Although there was no conspicuous popular movement 
in 1917-18, there was every indication that the Chinese 
people’s patriotism and their democratic movement were 
crying for more forceful expression. 

When Tuan Chi-jui assumed power, he could not 
hoodwink the people into cherivshing illusions about him 
as Yuan Shih-kai had done in his day. Nobody could be 
found to say “China cannot do without Tuan.” At the 
beginning of 1917, the talk of China’s participation in the 
World War stirred the people. The sedulous efforts of 
Tuan’s clique to drag China into the slaughter, initiated by 
the very powers which had jointly trampled upon China, 
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only served to arouse popular opposition. Gradually the 
truth leaked out. The reason why Tuan’s clique of warlords 
was so enthusiastic about participating in the World War 
was that it wished to use this pretext to get loans from 
Japan; and people soon got wind of the fact that a military 
agreement with Japan, the terms of which were extremelj' 
harsh, was also being negotiated, Tuan’s true character 
was thus fully exposed, 

Tuan counted on China’s participation in the World 
War to cover up his traitorous scheme to achieve dictator¬ 
ship, but this conspiracy failed—^faster than anyone 
expected. After the conclusion of various loan agreements 
and the military agx'eement with Japan in May 1918, strict 
measures were taken to prevent any leakage of the news. 
But the cat was already out of the bag. Public opinion 
throughout the country and various people’s organizations 
protested against the terms of the military agreement, 
pointing out that they were even more hai’sh than those 
contained \\\ the Twenty-ox\e Demands accepted by Yuaix 
Shih-kai, On May 12, Chinese students who had been study¬ 
ing in Japan went on strike and returned to China, where 
they organized a national salvation league to oppose the 
Sino-Japancse Military Agreement, On May 18, 1918, the 
Pekivg Gazette, an English-language newspaper published 
by Eugene Chen, carried an editorial entitled “Selling Out 
China!” which openly condemned Tuan’s government, 
Eugene Chen was arrested and the newspaper banned. On 
May 21, the students of Peking University and other col¬ 
leges and schools proceeded to the president’s office to peti¬ 
tion for the abrogation of the Sino-Japanese Military Agree¬ 
ment, Students throughout the country echoed their 
support, Anti-Japanese and anti-Tuan sentiments of the 
Chinese people were growing. 

During this period, the Chinese people not only saw' 
through the plots of imperialist Japan but also began to 
unmask those of the Western powers, including the United 
States. 
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Once on the side of the Allied Powers, the Peking 
government followed the imperialist countries in hypocrit¬ 
ical mouthings about “justice,” “righteousness,” “human¬ 
ity,” and so on. But they could not make the people 
believe this propaganda. In the first place, Japan was one 
of the “Allied Powers,” and, secondly, all the other “Allied 
Powers” too had committed bloody and criminal aggi’es- 
sions against China. What was more, China had just learn¬ 
ed a fresh lesson. When the Peking government approached 
the powers on the question of China’s entry into the war, 
it submitted certain demands as the conditions for its par¬ 
ticipation. These included the revision of customs tariffs, 
postponement of payment of “Boxer” indemnities and 
revision of the “Protocol of 1901” concerning the station¬ 
ing of foreign troops in the Peking-Tientsin area. All these 
demands, very moderate in character, were rejected out of 
hand. The British imperialist newspaper North-China 
Duihj Neivs commented that since the “Protocol of 1901” 
was intended to teach the Chinese “never to forget” the 
lesson of the “Boxer” Uprising, it should not be modified. 
It added that for the sake of giving some consolation to 
the Chinese, certain modifications might be made on minor 
point.s after China’s entry into the war.^ 

The wai lord regime dared not challenge the arrogance 
and insults of the imperialists and was willing to act as 
a pawn in the imperialist war. The people, however, learn¬ 
ed a lesson. 

In this period, the U.S, imperialists v.ere most success¬ 
ful in gaining a certain audience for the croakings of its 
glib-tongued propagandists—but only for a while. The 
myth they were trying to build up exploded with the con¬ 
clusion of Lansing-Ishii Agreement in November 1917. 
Even pro-American officials and politicians found it hard 
to explain away the fact that the U.S. had openly recognized 
Japan’s “special interests” in China. Nevertheless, we 
must admit that, even to the end of World War I, the de- 

^ See Complete Works of Sun YaUsen, vol. 2, p. 61. 
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ceptive influence of U.S. imperialism remained very strong 
among the Chinese intellectuals. 

In January 1918, President Wilson of the United States 
announced his high-sounding Fourteen Points for the forth¬ 
coming peace settlement: democracy, freedom, national self- 
determination, and so forth. So at the beginning of 1919, 
when the Paris Peace Conference was held under the 
auspices of the United States, many persons among the 
Chinese bourgeoisie and intellectuals were naive enough to 
cherish the illusion that this time the powers, guided by 
the principle of “justice,” would “restore” to China its in¬ 
dependence and freedom. Urged and encouraged by the 
people, the delegates sent to the Paris Peace Conference 
by the Peking government submitted demands for the 
abolition of the spheres of influence, withdrawal of foreign 
troops and police, tariff autonomy, and abrogation of the 
Twenty-one Demands accepted by the Yuan Shih-kai gov¬ 
ernment. The.se demands, however, were never discussed 
at a plenary session of the conference, having already been 
rejected by the Supreme Council of Five—U.S.A., Britain, 
Japan, France and Italy—to which they were first referred, 
on the grounds that the Paris Peace Conference was not 
competent to discuss them. Rebuffed, the Chinese dele¬ 
gates could only muster up their courage to pre.sent the 
question of Germany’s pre-war “special rights” in Shantung 
and to demand their abrogation. But even this was turned 
down. The Japanese delegate said that the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment had already agreed to transfer Germany’s “special 
rights” in Shantung to Japan, and added that he could 
produce China’s reply which contained the words “gladly 
accept.” Britain, France and Italy said that, during the 
war, they had promised to support Japan’s claims to Shan¬ 
tung and that they could not break their word. The United 
States said that, as things were, it could do nothing. 

It thus became clear to the Chinese people that the 
United States and the other Allied Powers were working 
hand in glove. The clauses of the peace treaty concerning 
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the Shantung question were finally written entirely accord¬ 
ing to the wishes of Japan. The powers pressed China to 
agree and sign, but public opinion in China was in an 
uproar. The Peking warlord regime, accustomed as it was 
to selling out the country, considered it desirable to sign 
the treaty. A circular telegram was sent by the Peking 
government to the provinces, stating: 

To accommodate public opinion, the government may refuse 
to sign the treaty. But, weighing the advantages and dis¬ 
advantages, we hold that we will run into difficulties if we do not 
sign it now. . . . Should unruly elements attempt to use the 
pretext to instigate troubles, you are to use all available means 
to prevent disturbances.! 

In the circumstances, it is all too apparent that, were it 
not for the great May Fourth Movement launched by 
China’s patriotic youth, were it not for the struggle waged 
by the people against the government which bad betrayed 
the country and against the imperialists’ spoils-dividing 
peace treaty, the Peking government would have signed 
another document selling out the country’s birthright. 

The fact that the May Fourth Movement occurred in 
the w'ake of the imperialist war and the Great October 
Socialist Revolution .showed clearly that the Chinese peo¬ 
ple’s struggle against imperialism had reached a new stage. 
Lenin said: 

The imperialist war of 1914-18 exposed the deceptive phrase¬ 
mongering of bourgeois democracy most clearly to all the nations 
and the oppressed classes of the whole world. . . . The post¬ 
war policy of the Allies has .strengthened everywhere (he revolu¬ 
tionary struggle of the proletariat in the advanced countries 
and of the toiling masses in the colonies and dependencies as 
well, hastening the bankruptcy of the petty bourgeois and 
nationalist illusions about the possibility of nations living 
together in peace and equality under capitali.sm.2 


’ Liu Yen, History of Imperialist Oppression of China, vol. 2, p. 192. 
•Lenin, Complete Works, Russ. Ed., Moscow, 1950, vol. 31, p. 123. 
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In shatterinj? all illusions about imperialism, the Great 
October Socialist Revolution showed the people the way to 
struggle to break away from the clutches of imperialism 
and gave them confidence in victory. Stalin pointed out 
in 1918: 

The October Revolution . . . has broken the age-long: sleep 
of the toiling masses of the oppressed peoples of the East and 
drawn them into the struggle against world imperialism.^ 

In the November 1918 issue of The New Yoiffhr Li 
Ta-chao,'"^ on the basis of the development of his political 
ideas at that time, wrote an article on the conclusion of 
World War I and the triumph of the October RevoUitieii: 

Greeting* the momentous changes in the world sitna- lon, we 
are happy not just for any one country or any particular section 
of the population of certain countries, but for the new day that 
has dawned for all mankind. We are not celebrating the victory 
of the milit.ary power of one side over that of another, but, 
rather the victory of democracy over autocracy, the victory of 
socialism over militarism (imperialism— H.S,)A 

There was no preventing the birth of a new era. It 
had to come. The road ahead might be strewn with 
obstacles and difficulties for the Chinese people. But now, 
as never before, they faced the future with renewed and 
unparalleled confidence and strength. 


^Stalin, Complete Works, Russ. Ed., Moscow, 1947, vol. 4. p. 164. 

*The magazine The New Youth, which first appeared in September 
1915, was the first to raise the clarion call to combat feudalism and 
initiate an ideological movement to promote science and democracy. 
After the Great October Socialist Revolution of 1917, it reflected the 
socialist trends among the progressive intellectuals of China. After 
1920, it began to disseminate Marxism in China under the guidance 
of the Chinese Communists of the time. 

®Li Ta-chao (1888-1927)—one of the earliest Chinese Marxists and 
a founder of the Communist Party of China. Arrested by the Feng- 
tien warlord Chang Tso-lin, he died a martyr’s death in April 1927. 

*The New Youth (in Chinese), vol. 5, No. 5. 
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CHAPTER VI 


REVOLUTION AND COUNTER-REVOLUTION 
(1919-1924) 


1. PATRIOTIC MOVEMENTS (1919-1921) AFTER MAY FOURTH 

An article, summarizing the achievements of the peo¬ 
ple’s May P'ourth Movement, published on its sixth anniver¬ 
sary in 1925 in the Guide, organ of the Communist Party 
of China, concluded with the following words: 

On the one hand, the May Fourth Movement was launched 
against the treacherous and pro-Japanese bureaucrats and war¬ 
lords—the Anfu clique of Tsao Ju-lin, Chang Tsung-hsiang, Lu 
Tsung-yu and others. It took the form of the revolutionary 
masses taking direct action to stpke blows at these reactionaries. 
On the other hand, it demanded in clear terms the abrogation 
of the Twenty-one Demands and the return to China of Tsing- 
tao. Consequently, the movement changed the situation in 
which both the reactionaries and the revolutionaries had vied 
with each other since the 1911 Revolution in “protecting the 
lives and property of foreigners and in respecting the rights 
acquired by the latter through treaties” to secure aid from 
imperialists.t 

This is worth noting. The situation in which ‘'both the 
reactionaries and the revolutionaries vied with each other 
... to secure aid from imperialists'' had clearly prevailed 
in the 1911 Revolution and later in the struggle against 
Yuan Shih-kai (see Chapter IV, Section 1 and Chapter V, 


^ Guide (in Chinese), No. 113. 
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Section 1), The May Fourth Movement did indeed put an 
end to such a situation. 

The reason why this change was possible was that, in 
the May Fourth Movement, there emerged in the Chinese 
revolution a fresh and vigorous political force which refused 
to reconcile itself with imperialist rule in China. Before 
this movement, the “revolutionaries,” with elements of the 
bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie as their core, in spite of 
the fact they did carry on a patriotic struggle to rid the 
country of imperialist oppression, harboured illusions about 
the imperialists and dared not take a firm stand against 
them. At the time of the May P'ourth Movement, the 
newly-born working class joined the revolution as an inde¬ 
pendent political foi’ce. Two years later, in 1921, the 
Communist Party of China—the party of the Chinese 
working class—was founded. The Chinese people saw 
clearly from the victory of the October Socialist Revolution 
that however powerful the imp<!rialist camp might be, it 
was not impregnable. Inasmuch as the Chinese revolu¬ 
tion was thenceforth led by the working class and became 
part of the world socialist revolution, the Chinese people’s 
struggle against imperialism could not but assume a new 
aspect. 

Comrade Mao Tse-tung has pointed out in relation to 
the May Fourth Movement: 


Its outstanding historical significance lies in a feature which 
was absent in the Revolution of 1911, namely, a thorough and 
uncompromising opposition to imperialism and a thorough and 
uncompromising opposition to feudalism.! 


There can be no doubt that, beginning with the May Fourth 
Movement, the people’s patriotic movements unfolded under 
the leadership of the proletariat and bore a thoroughly anti¬ 
imperialist character. 


’ Mao Tse-tung, On New Democracy, p. 67. 
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It is first of all necessary to see how this popular 
patriotic movement developed in its initial stage—between 
1919 and 1921. 

What was the May Fourth Movement? On May 4, 
1919. some three thousand students in Peking staged a dem¬ 
onstration, demanding that the government denounce the 
Versailles Treaty clauses relating to Shantung, and punish 
the traitors. The demonstrators took justice into their 
own hands, burnt the residence of Tsao Ju-lin, Minister of 
Communications, and beat up Chang Tsung-hsiang, the 
Chinese Minister to Japan. More than thirty students 
taking part in the demonstration were arrested by the 
Peking government. This movement immediately spread 
throughout the country and touched off a whole series of 
events. 

The political situation at that time was as follows; At 
home, many people had pinned their hopes on the peace 
negotiations between the North and the South. The nego¬ 
tiations, however, were nothing but a puppet-show stage- 
managed by the imperialists—a meeting at which the spoils 
were divided among big and small warlords. Abroad, the 
discussions on China at the Paris Peace Conference, which 
had sown illusions in the hearts of so many people, also 
turned out to be a bargaining session at which the powers 
divided the .spoils at China’s expense. All this disillusion¬ 
ed and bewildered the Chinese people. Whom should they 
rely on? What .should they do? The action of the stu¬ 
dents in Peking provided a good an.swer. Yes, this was 
the way they should act. Neither the warlords nor the 
imperialists could be relied upon. The people must help 
themselves. And so they began to act. 

After the May Fourth demonstration, the students in 
Peking declared a general strike to carry forward their 
protest. On June 3, the students again demonstrated, in 
large numbers, in the streets of Peking, and more than 
one thousand were thrown into prison. The strike drew 
immediate response from every corner of the country, not 
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only from students but also from workers and merchants. 
A movement to boycott Japanese goods and to oppose the 
decisions of the Paris Peace Conference swept the country 
from Tientsin in the north to Canton in the south, from 
Shanghai in the east to Chengtu in the west. Everywhere 
people plunged into this campaign with renewed vigour, 
well aware that they were giving battle to Japanese im¬ 
perialism, the most rampant aggressor against China dur¬ 
ing the years immediately preceding, and to the govern¬ 
ment of traitorous warlords. Merchants in Tientsin and 
Shanghai temporarily suspended business. Between sixty 
thousand and seventy thousand workers in Shanghai walk¬ 
ed out and the railwaymen of the lines linking Peking with 
Shanghai followed suit. Workers demonstrated at Tang- 
shan on the Peking-Shenyang Railway and at Changhsin- 
tien on the Peking-Hankow Railway. Local student as¬ 
sociations were set up one after another and the All-China 
Students’ Association was formed to concert its action with 
the industrial and business enterprises to give further 
impetus to the patriotic movement that had now engulfed 
the whole nation. It was a matter of great historic im¬ 
portance for the Chinese working class that its rank and 
file played their part in this patriotic movement. Although 
there were no modern and well-organized trade unions at 
that time, the workers rallied round their old-type organiza¬ 
tions and joined enthusiastically in the struggle. This 
nation-wide patriotic movement, which manifested itself 
mainly in a boycott of Japanese goods, lasted for three 
years. 

The imperialists and the traitorous government were 
greatly alarmed by the might and magnitude of thivS 
patriotic mass movement. The Peking government charg¬ 
ed that the student movement was “manipulated by rebel¬ 
lious professors and students” and saw the actions of the 
“student bandits” as “interference in politics.” At the 
same time, it commended the publicly disgraced Tsao Ju- 
lin, Chang Tsung-hsiang and Lu Tsung-yu as “loyal 
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citizens” who had “rendered great service to the state.” 
The Japanese Government urged the Peking regime to sign 
the Versailles Treaty without ado and demanded that it 
suppress the boycott of Japanese goods as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. The warlord and bureaucratic clique, of course, 
dared not disobey its masters. But it then had little ex¬ 
perience in dealing with mass movements, and therefore 
found itself in a very embarrassing position. Finally on 
June 10, 1919, the Peking government was compelled to 
ask Tsao, Chang and Lu, the “loyal citizens,” to resign. 
President Hsu Shih-chang himself also saw fit to tender 
his resignation on June 11. He said: 

It is ctbsolutfly necessary that wo siyn the Peace Treaty 
but public opinion in the country is against it. It is regrettable 
that the people do not understand diplomatic affairs. The 
Republic, however, cannot entirely ignore public opinion. It is 
this dilemma that forces me to resign. . . .1 


Although Hsu’s resignation was only a gesture. Premier 
Chien Neng-hsun was so genuinely friglttened that he threw 
up the .sponge and fled. This is sufficient to show how 
panic-stricken the Peking government was in coming face 
to face with the sudden towering rage and strength of the 
people. The Treaty of Versailles was due for signature 
on June 28. The Chine.se delegates to the Paris Peace 
Conference, most of whom were pro-British and pro-Ameri¬ 
can and afraid of being branded as traitors, announced that 
they would not sign the treaty, regardless of what the 
Peking government might decide. The people’s patriotic 
movement had scored a victory, though a transient and 
superficial one. 

The imperialists and the traitorous government, of 
course, could not allow the people to score a real victory. 
In July, the Peking government, giving an account of its 


^ Liu Yen. History of Imperialist Oppression of China, vol. 2, p. 1S5- 
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refusal to sign the Versailles Treaty, simultaneously issued 
a decree prohibiting the boycott of Japanese goods. This 
decree enraged the people still more. The boycott move¬ 
ment, in the form of a movement promoting the sales of 
native goods, continued to gain momentum. Impatient 
with the impotence of the Peking government, Japanese 
imperialists resorted to armed force and, in November 
1919, staged a blood-bath at Foochow. Acting on the orders 
of the Japanese Consulate in the city, officially-inspired 
Japanese civilian hoodlums (ronin) rioted and killed many 
patriotic students. Making a show of force, the Japanese 
Government sent a warship to Foochow, and a landing party 
was put ashore. This incident only further aroused the 
patriotic sentiments of the people. Pretending to make rep¬ 
resentations to Japan, the Peking government in reality 
accepted the Japanese demand to shelve the matter. The 
incident was settled only in November 1920, with a note 
to the Japanese envoy from Yen Hui-ching (W. W. Yen), 
Foreign Minister of the Peking government. The note 
said: 


The boycott of Japanese goods in Foochow since last May 
started as a result of a misunderstanding. Although the local 
officials did their best to suppress the ensuing riots, it was 
sometimes difficult to keep the situation under control, and be¬ 
cause of this damage was caused to the interests of the mer¬ 
chants of your country. Striving to maintain friendly relations 
between your country and China, the Chinese Government takes 
this opportunity to express deep regret over this matter.i 

How could the awakened people tolerate such a servile 
tone ? 

On January 2, 1920, a little over a month after the 
Foochow Incident, the Peking government again issued an 
order prohibiting the boycott of Japanese goods. Soon 
afterwards Japan approached the Foreign Ministry of the 


^Ibid., p. 217 . 
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Peking government with a proposal that the two govern¬ 
ments start direct negotiations on the Shantung issue. 
Under the circumstances, the so-called direct negotiations 
really meant outright capitulation by China. Therefore 
another wave of mass protest spread throughout the coun¬ 
try, and industrial, commercial and student organizations 
in Peking, Shanghai, Tientsin and elsewhere convoked a 
“national assembly” to launch a still more vigorous anti- 
Japanese campaign. On February 6, the Peking govern¬ 
ment circulated the following directive to various provin¬ 
cial and regional authorities: 


There has been much irresponsible talk recently about the 
Shantung issue. In Pekin^>*, mobs disrupt traffic and in Shang¬ 
hai people threaten to stop paying taxes. These unlawful acts, 
if carried to the extreme, will disrupt public order and invite 
foreign aggression. They will place our country (the govern¬ 
ment of warlords and bureaucrats— H.S.) in a more difficult 
situation, ... You must inform the public as well as private 
organizations that they should take the interests of the coun¬ 
try into consideration, maintain calm and let the government 
handle the matter. If any decision is reached, it will bo made 
known to the public. It is the responsibility of the military and 
civil authorities to maintain order and to prevent hoodlums from 
attempting to create disturbances by taking advantage of the 
situation. Offenders should be arrested and punished in ac¬ 
cordance with the decrees repeatedly issued by the government. 
Negligence of duty will not be tolerated.l 

The students’ association in Peking and the ‘'national 
assembly” were dissolved by the gendarmes. On April 14. 
the All-China Students’ Association in Shanghai declared 
a general strike. On May 6, the French Consul-General 
in Shanghai, acting on the request of the Peking govern¬ 
ment, closed down the students’ association and the All- 
Circles Federation in the city’s French Concession. That 
imperialists and the warlord government had joined hands 
in suppressing the people’s movements was made crystal 


'The Biography of Liang Yen-sun (in Chinese), vol. 2, p. 74. 
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clear once again. But the people's patriotic activities 
could not be curbed. The Peking government dared nei¬ 
ther to reject the Japanese proposal out of hand nor to 
conduct “direct negotiations” with Japan openly, so its pro- 
Japanese Premier Chin Yun-peng was forced to resign. On 
May 22, after lengthy deliberations, the Peking government 
sent Japan a reply couched in very mild terms, saying that 
“it has not found it expedient to open negotiations with 
your government.” 

It may be seen that the persistent patriotic movements 
between 1919 and 1920 did achieve some success, although 
on a very limited scale. Imperialist Japan and its vassals 
still ruled over China, and the United States and Britain 
were still expanding and tightening their political grip on 
the country. Yet in spite of all this, the people’s struggle 
acquired a solid foundation in these two years, in readiness 
for big advances. 

It is, of course, true that popular patriotic movements 
began to take shape at the end of the Manchu Dynasty 
and that the use of economic boycotts as a weapon against 
the aggressors did not begin with the boycott of Japanese 
goods in 1919-1921. A.s early as 1905, there had been a 
movement to boycott American goods. The patriotic move¬ 
ment that commenced in 1919, however, was unprecedented 
not only in scope but also in character. It had results 
which it could never have had before, namely, as a result 
of this movement the working-class movement grew and 
Marxism-Leninism gained wide currency in China. After 
May Fourth, the masses of the workers rapidly became an 
independent force in the people’s patriotic movement and 
proved themselves stalwart fighters in the patriotic strug¬ 
gles against imperialism. Many revolutionary intellectuals 
went to do mass work among the workers and trade unions 
gradually began to emerge. 

In 1920, the workers of the southern section of the 
Canton-Hankow Railway and those of the Lunghai Railway 
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went on strike. The working-class movement in Shanghai, 
Canton, Hongkong, Hankow and other places and along the 
major railway lines gradually gained momentum in 1921. 
Together with the growth of the working-class movement, 
socialist ideas began to take root in China. The May 
Foui'th Movement was at the same time a movement for 
new culture in which, ideologically, Marxi.=!m-Tjeninism had 
begun to occupy a predominant place. With progressive- 
minded intellectuals who were the first to accept Marxist- 
Leninist ideology taking the leading part, Chine.se society 
witnessed & flourishing of socialist ideas. These ideas help¬ 
ed the people understand the Chinese society and politics. 
Coii.sequently, the imperialists, gentry, merchants and com¬ 
pradors were no longer able to deceive the people with their 
lie.s as easily as before. In 1921, on the basis of the 
synthesis of the working-class movement and socialist 
ideology, the Communi,st Party of China was founded. 
After this, in their struggle against the powerfvd imperial¬ 
ists and their lackeys in China, the Chinese people had the 
leadership of a party that guided them in the correct direc¬ 
tion and fought unflinchingly in the van of their struggles. 

In this connection, we must once again refer to the 
great influence of the October Socialist Kevolution. The 
emancipation of the Russian people stirred and stimulated 
the Chinese people to make exertions for their ow'n eman¬ 
cipation, The fact that the Soviet Government, born in 
the Revolution, proposed to abolish the unequal treaties 
with China further inspired the Chinese people who had 
long suffered from imperialist oppression and treachery. 
In July 1919, the Soviet Government in a communication 
addressed to the Chinese people and the Chinese govern¬ 
ments in the North and South proposed that diplomatic 
relations be established between the two countries and new 
treaties on equal terms be concluded. The Soviet Govern¬ 
ment also declared its relinquishment of all privileges 
obtained by tsarist Russia, including extraterritoriality, as 
well as its share of the “Boxer” indemnities. In April 
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1920, the Soviet Government sent a formal note to the 
Peking government to this effect. Ironically, although the 
tsarist government had been overthrown, its envoy remain¬ 
ed in Peking and continued to enjoy the special privileges 
sanctioned by unequal treaties, and the Peking government 
kept on paying him regularly the indemnities guaranteed 
by the “Protocol of 1901.” The Peking regime pigeonhol¬ 
ed the note of the Soviet Government, stating that it would 
take the same stand as the other powers in dealing with 
Russia. It went so far as to announce officially that it had 
repudiated the Soviet Government's note. The Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment, however, dispatched another note in September 
1920, reiterating the proposals contained in the first note. 
It also sent a representative to Peking. The Peking gov¬ 
ernment, having found out by then that many countries 
had already denied diplomatic status to tsarist envoys, 
informed the tsarist Minister in Peking that he was no 
longer empowered to represent Russia, because, as the 
Peking government feebly explained, “Russia has during 
the past few years been torn by civil strife and party con¬ 
flicts, and for this reason no unified government based on 
the will of the people has yet been established.”^ This 
showed clearly that the Peking government had no inten¬ 
tion of recognizing the Soviet Government. The imperial¬ 
ists too tried to interfere and even suggested that all the 
interests of tsarist Russia in China should be taken over 
jointly by them. As a consequence, although the Peking 
government outwardly had taken over the Russian conces¬ 
sions and assumed jurisdiction over Russian residents, it 
continued to employ tsarist diplomatic and police jierson- 
nel, leaving them in the posts they had previously occupied. 

The Chinese people at that time were deeply impressed 
by the just stand of the Soviet Government. They were 
enraged by imperialist obstruction to the establishment of 


'Chang Chung-fu, A History of China’s Foreign Relations, vol. 1. 
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diplomatic relations between China and the Soviet Union 
and the servile attitude of the Peking warlords towards 
the imperialists. Therefore in 1922, when the Soviet 
Government again sent a delegate to China, the demand 
for establishment of diplomatic relations between China 
and the Soviet Union became one of the main slogans in 
the struggle waged by the masses in China. This was an 
expression of the further development of the anti-imperial¬ 
ist struggle of the Chinese people. 


2. THE NEW FOUR-POWER CONSORTIUM AND THE 
WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 

The patriotic movement of the Chinese people in 1919- 
1921 was directed against Japanese imperialism. It struck 
a severe Vdow at the Japanese imperialists and their lackeys 
in China. Japan now bore the brunt of popular opposition 
because, although the other imperialist pow'ers also renewed 
their plots against China after World War I, their aggres¬ 
sive schemes were still in the stage of preparation and had 
not yet come out into the open. 

Towards the end of World War I, the United States, 
making use of its vast financial power, was looking for a 
chance to expand into China and to challenge Japan's posi¬ 
tion there. As described in the preceding chapter, one of 
its first steps was to propose the formation of a new Four- 
Power Consortium. The United States approached the 
governments of Britain, France and Japan on this matter 
in July 1918. The substance of the American proposal was 
that the Consortium should monopolize all loans made to 
China for either political or economic purposes, and that 
the participating powers should relinquish to the Consor¬ 
tium all their pi'eferences and options for existing and 
future loans. Japan was naturally not prepared to agree 
to such a proposal in its entii'ely, because it would mean 
handing over to other powers its exclusive rights in North- 
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east China and Mongolia. Thus, while oiiicially announcing 
its readiness to participate, Japan made use of “public 
opinion” at home to oppose the scheme. 

A preparatory conference of the Four-Power Consor¬ 
tium was held in Paris in the spring of 1919, simultane¬ 
ously w’ith the Paris Peace Conference. The powers reach¬ 
ed a preliminary agreement, but Japan, thwarted in its 
attempt to exclude Northeast China and Mongolia from the 
terms of reference of the Consortium, continued to voice 
oppo.sition. In order to settle this issue, the governments 
of the United States, Britain and Japan held formal talks. 
Notes and memoranda were exchanged, but they did no 
more than add to the heap of archives. The points of 
dispute were as follows: Japan insi.sted that it had vested 
interests in Northeast China and Mongolia which had been 
recognized by the American Government in the Lansing- 
Ishii Agreement, and that its aim in sticking to its special 
position in these two areas was not to crowd out the other 
powers, but only to ward off “Red penetration.” The 
United States and Britain, adhering to their favourite for¬ 
mulas of “open door” and “equal opportunity,” reiterated 
their opposition to the swallowing-up of Northeast China 
and Mongolia by Japan alone, but indicated that the ques¬ 
tion could be amicably settled in a give-and-take spirit. 
The two Western powers then suggested that those rail¬ 
ways in Northeast China and Mongolia (either completed 
or under construction) which were to be outside the com¬ 
petence of the Consortium be concretely defined. Some head¬ 
way was made in these consultations, and with the arrival 
in Japan of Thomas A. Lamont, i-epresentative of the 
American banking group, an agreement was eventually 
reached on May 11, 1920. The new Four-Power Consor¬ 
tium (as distinct from the defunct Four-Power Consortium 
which had operated during the last years of Manchu rule) 
came formally into existence in New York on October 15, 
1920. 

Japan was satisfied. As Japanese Foreign Minister 
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Kosai Uchida declared in a statement to the Tokyo Diet, 
“the governments of Britain, America and France, respect¬ 
ing the interests of Japan’s national secui’ity and economy, 
have recognized its special position.’’^ The United States 
was no less satisfied, since it had obtained the key position 
in the new Consortium. At that time the imperialist pow¬ 
ers. European and American, considered it to their advan¬ 
tage to use Japan as an instrument to hold revolutionary 
Russia in check. They were, therefore, not inclined to do 
away with all the privileges which Japan enjoyed in the 
border areas of North China, but wei’e satisfied to circum¬ 
scribe those privileges somewhat. 

What purpose did the United States have in mind in 
setting up the new Consortium? A clear idea is given by 
the memorandum which Paul S. Reinsch, American Min¬ 
ister to China, addressed to the Peking government in June 
1919. 

Reinsch’s memorandum stated that the establishment 
of the new Consortium did not represent meddling by for¬ 
eigners in China’s political affairs, or an attempt to impose 
foreign control over China. The administrative power of 
the Peking government, he added, would remain intact in 
Chinese hands. The United States, he continued, fully un¬ 
derstood that, in normal circumstances, the Chinese were 
capable of managing their own finances, railways and other 
enterprises. But the prevailing circumstances w'ere in¬ 
auspicious for this. Therefore the United States had de¬ 
cided to sponsor the formation of the Consortium in order 
to serve the interests of foreign banking groups as well 
as of the government and people of China. (This meant 
that the Americans thought the Chinese people then incom¬ 
petent to administer their finances, railways and other 
enterprises— H.S.) 


^Liu Yen, History of Iv^perialist Oppression of China, vol. 2, p. 
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Hence, the U.S. Minister went on, the Peking govern¬ 
ment was expected to inform its creditors of the aims and 
reasons for all the loans it sought, whether they be for 
administrative or industrial purposes. This was not inter¬ 
vention, the memorandum stressed. It had been decided 
upon because it would be good for China not to conceal 
anything from its creditors, and to discuss the ways and 
means of establishing and improving its credit. 

The new Consortium, Reinsch said, would consider the 
consolidation of the Peking government as its main task. 
This was because the powers realized that a stable and 
prosperous government in China would contribute more 
to their benefit than the continuation of the struggle lor 
spheres of influence. Appropriate measures would there¬ 
fore be taken by the Consortium, after its inauguration, 
to protect the Peking government, to enable it to implement 
plans of administrative and economic development, and to 
avert the danger of the partition of the country. 

The Consortium, Reinsch emphasized, would follow 
the principle of .safeguarding the interests of China’s cred¬ 
itors, without attempting to control the administration of 
the Peking government or insisting on the precedence of 
foreign officials over Chinese ofiicials in the Peking gov¬ 
ernment. As sound politics constituted the best security 
for the loans incurred by the Peking government, the 
American Minister, finally showing his hand, concluded that 
the Consortium would require China’s agreement to the 
following conditions: 

1. China’s revenues and expenditures must be made 
public, so as to win general confidence. 

2. Only capable persons should be appointed to re¬ 
sponsible government posts and their appointments should 
be permanent. 

It was further made plain that the Consortium would 
insist on its representatives being given authority to audit 
the accounts of the Chinese treasury to make sure that they 
corresponded with the state budget. In the event that any 



branch or any employee of the government should be guilty 
of violating the provisions of the budget or indulged in 
corrupt activities, the Peking government was to deal im¬ 
mediately with such cases, said Reinsch.* 

This memorandum reminds us of the joke about “put¬ 
ting up a sign above one’s money hideaway saying that 
one’s thirty taels of silver are not inside.” On the sur¬ 
face, the document repeatedly affirmed that the Consor¬ 
tium would not intervene in Chinese pojitics or attempt to 
exercise control over China’s civil administration. But 
these eloquent affirmations only serve to mask the real plot. 
In spite of the assertion that the administrative power of 
the Peking government would remain intact in Chinese 
hands, the aim pursued was nothing less than foreign super¬ 
vision and control over the Peking government. Since 
every item of China’s revenues and expenditures was to be 
reported to and scrutinized by the Consortium, which would 
also be given a say in the appointment and dismissal of 
government officials, the Peking government would be 
reduced to a mere agent of the Consortium. No wonder 
the Consortium was so willing to “consolidate” and “pro¬ 
tect” it in every way. The Second Congress of the Com¬ 
munist Party of China was therefore right in pointing out, 
in its Manifesto issued in May 1922, that “The United 
States ... in its attempt to organize a new consortium (that 
is, an imperialist international trust) sought to use its 
overwhelming economic pressure to export capital to China 
for the purpose of establishing a dominant position to 
plunder China. They wish to become the overlord of 
China’s economy.” 

In spite of their preliminary agreement on the Con¬ 
sortium, the clash of interests between the United States 
and Japan remained unsolved. This, coupled with similar 
contradictions existing between the United States on the 
one hand and Britain and France on the other, made it 
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impossible for the Consortium to go into action immediate¬ 
ly after its inauguration. Thus the plot of the American 
monopolists could not be put into operation right away. 
An American, Frederick W. Stevens who came to China 
early in 1921 as representative of the American group of 
the Consortium, was quoted by Liang Shih-yi as saying: 

Should the United States act independently in granting 
loans to China, it will incur not only the opposition of Japan, 
but also the jealousy of Britain; and since France is bound to 
follow at the heels of Britain and Japan, the United States will 
be isolated and eventually will have to give in to them- It is 
a far better idea to enlist the participation of Britain, Japan 
and France in a new consortium and to extend loans to China 
jointly. ... I am fully aware of the fact that the powers are 
uneasy bedfellows in China, and consequently throughout my 
stay in China as a representative from the United States, I 
shall exercise the utmost vigilance so as not to fail in my 
duties.1 

Since the powers were “uneasy bedfellows,” it is not 
surprising that keen rivalry between them went on unabat¬ 
ed. A particularly bitter struggle for supremacy in China 
developed in the following years between the United States 
and Japan. 

In 1919, when preparations were under way for the 
formation of the Consortium, John Earl Baker (an Ameri¬ 
can adviser to the Railway Department of the Ministry of 
Communications of the Peking government) put forward 
a plan for “joint management” of Chinese railways by the 
United States, Japan, Britain, France and China. He pro¬ 
posed that all railway enterprises in China, whether com¬ 
pleted or under construction, whether owned by the Chinese 
or under the control of a foreign power, should be placed 
under the joint management of these five powers. But 


talk between Stevens and Liang Shih-yi, prominent financial 
magnate associated with the “Chiaotung clique/' See The Biography 
of Liang Yen-sun, vol. 2, p. 142. 
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this plan, although wairnly supported by Britain, fell 
through as a result of strong opposition by Japan. 

In January 1921, after the establishment of the Con¬ 
sortium, the Federal Telegraph Co. of America concluded 
an “agreement” with tiic Peking government on a loan for 
the installation of wireless stations. The American com¬ 
pany was given th(i right to build wireless station,s in 
Shanghai, Peking, Canton, Hankow and Harbin, and to 
operate them fcT ttm years. P>oth Britain and Japan rwo- 
tested against thi.s “agreement.” The protest from the 
latter was particularly strong, as Japan had earlier con¬ 
cluded a similar agreement with the Peking government. 
Although the United States Government backed the Fedtral 
Telegraph Co., it failed to gain its point and had to fdielve 
the matter. 

In these circum.stances, the United States fell back on 
tw’o other tactics to get the upper hand in its struggle with 
Japan: It sought to undermine Japan’s relations with 
third powers, and it sti-uck at Japan’s position with regard 
to China’s internal affairs. 

The Anglo-Japar ese Alliance rA’as due to expire in 1921. 
Japan de.sired its r' newai, but Eiitain was of two minds. 
Seizing this opportunity, the United States started work¬ 
ing for the abrogation of the alliance, with the aim of get¬ 
ting Britain and other European powers to join in exerting 
pressure on Japan and imposing eei'taiii restrictions on 
Japanese influence in the Far Ea-st. In July 1921, with 
the prior agrec-ment of Britain, the United States preposed 
a “conference on limitation of armaments” at which it w.n- 
also proposed to discu.s.s Pacific and Far Eastern atfaii 
This conference came to be knowm as the Washington Con¬ 
ference. 

So far as China’s internal situation was concerned, 
conditions were extremely favourable to Japan. A pro- 
Japanese clique, headed by Tuan Chi-jui and fostered by 
Japan during World War I, was in control of the Peking 
government. The Peking government first followed Japan 
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in opposing the establishment of the Consortium, then be¬ 
came silent the moment a compromise was reached between 
Japan and the United States. But the United States and 
Britain also aimed at extending their influence in China, 
and it was only natural that they spared no effort to attain 
their goal. They chose to back the warlords of the “Chihli 
clique” headed by Tsao Kun and Wu Pei-fu, who were 
waging a struggle again.st the warlords of Tuan Chi-jui’s 
“Anhwei clique.” 

In July 1920, a war broke out between the warlords 
of these two cliques. The “Anhwei clique” was defeated. 
Tuan Chi-jui and his clique fell from power. By the time 
the new Consortium was established, the “Chihli clique” 
had got an upper hand in China’s politics. This was an 
important success for the scheme of American and British 
imperialists to extend their influence in China. Yet it clifl 
not mean the utter defeat of Japan, because after the May 
Fourth Movement when the cunning Japanese imi>erialists 
realized that the notorious “Anhwei clique” would sooner 
or later collapse they too had begun looking for a new tool. 
This tool was soon found in Chang Tso-lin, a wai'lord of the 
so-called “Fengtien clique.” 

During the war between the Chihli and Anhwei 
cliques, Chang Tso-lin had allied himself with the “Chihli 
Clique” and helped overthrow the Tuan Chi-jui regime. 
After the war, the Peking government came under the joint 
control of the Chihli and Fengtien cliques. Thus, under 
the aegis of the Fengtien armed forces, pro-Japanese ele¬ 
ments remained active in the government. But on the eve 
of the Washington Conference, when Wu Pei-fu, support¬ 
ed by the United States and Britain, had already established 
control of the Yangtse Valley, the latent struggle between 
the Fengtien and Chihli cliques was increasingly coming 
into the open. 

The principal participants at the Washington Confer¬ 
ence were the United States, Britain, Japan, France and 
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Italy, who had emerged from World War I as the “Big 
Five.” Their discussions on Pacific and Far Eastern affairs 
were in fact discussions on problems relevant to China, 
and it was decided to invite China to take part. The gov¬ 
ernments of Holland, Portugal and Belgium were also in¬ 
vited because of their imperialist interests in China. The 
conference sat from November 12,1921 to February 6, 1922. 

We already have some idea of the main strands in the 
relations between Britain, Japan and the United States 
and of the bickering and alignment of forces among the 
different warlord cliques before the conference, which re¬ 
flected the way they served the interests of their different 
foreign masters. It will also be noted that the conference 
was convoked at a time when the political consciousness 
and struggle of the Chinese people were reaching new 
heights as a result of the May Fourth Movemeni, If we 
bear all these points in mind, it will not be so difficult for us 
to comprehend the results of the conference. 

The United States and Britain wanted merely to re¬ 
strain Japan. They had neither the intention nor the 
power to liquidate Japan’s status as a big power in the Far 
East. Consequently, when the conference discussed limita¬ 
tion of armaments, it decided on a 5:5:3 ratio for the navies 
of the United States, Britain and Japan, re.spectively. In 
the opinion of the Americans and British a navy of such 
power would make Japan strong enough to suppress any 
anti-imperialist forces of the peoples in the East, yet not 
strong enough to threaten their own interests. But Japan 
saw through these intentions and assumed an irreconcil¬ 
able attitude, creating quite a lot of difficulties for the 
United States and Britain during the conference. It even 
proclaimed, prior to the opening of the talks, that it would 
refuse to discuss “problems concerning respective countries, 
or accomplished facts.” This made it impossible for the 
conference to take up Sino-Japanese issues, and the United 
States and Britain did not insist on it. The conference 
limited its treatment of problems relating to China to a 
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mere discussion of so-called “general principles.” Even the 
Shantung problem which was of a most pressing nature and 
demanded an immediate settlement was not put on the 
agenda, but was left to “direct negotiations” between the 
Chinese and Japanese delegations. These were conducted 
outside the conference with the British and American rep¬ 
resentatives acting as “mediators.” 

It was the hope of the American imperialists that the 
conference would afford them a good opportunity of making 
some political capital by creating a “favourable” impres¬ 
sion on the Chinese people. At the very beginning of the 
conference, they backed the Chinese delegation's demand 
for discussion of questions of tariff autonomy, renuncia¬ 
tion of extraterritoriality, withdrawal of foreign troops, 
and abolition of the spheres of influence of the foreign pow¬ 
ers. For a while this gesture did succeed in creating an 
atmosphere of illusory optimism in China, leading certain 
sections of the Chinese people to believe that this tim.e the 
United States was really in earnest about helping their 
country. But what, in reality, were the results of the 
Washington Conference in relation to these questions? 
Just resolutions on vague principles. It was decided that 
no concrete measures would be taken on such matters until 
they had been “investigated and examined” by special com¬ 
mittees to be formed Vjy the powers. This was a trap 
which could fool no one. 

The best-known result of the Washington Conference 
relating to the China problem was the so-called Nine- 
Power Treaty. The United States displayed undue zeal for 
the conclusion of this treaty; nothing could be more 
natural, because the central idea pervading it was the so- 
called “open door and equal opportunity” doctrine. In this 
volume we have more than once examined the true 
meaning of the so-called “open door”—which was a 
euphemism for the joint control of China by the powers, 
and more specifically, a smoke-screen for domination of 
China by the United States through the use of its vast 
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^inanc^al power. All this found vivid expression in the 
articles of the Nine-Power Treaty. 

The delegates of the Peking government had the 
effrontery to be the first to introduce the open door prin¬ 
ciple at the Washington Conference. The second point of 
their so-called “ten-point programme” presented at the first 
plenary session, read as follows: 

China, being in full accord with the principle of the so-called 
open door or equal opportunity for the commerce and industry 
of all nations having treaty relations vcith China, is prepared 
to accept and apply it in all parts of the Chinese Republic 
without exception.! 

Following this, American delegate Elihu Root proposed 
the discussion of “four general principles,” which were 
finally adopted by the plenary session. Under these prin¬ 
ciples, the powers were to undertake: 

1. To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and 
the territorial and administrative integrity of 
China; 

2. To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed 
opportunity to China to develop and maintain for 
herself an effective and stable government; 

3. To use their influence for the purpose of effectual¬ 
ly establishing and maintaining the principle of 
equal opportunity for the commerce and industry 
of all nations throughout the territory of China; 

4. To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in 
China in order to seek special rights or privileges 
which would abridge the rights of subjects or 
citizens of friendly States, and from countenancing 
action inimical to the security of such States.* 

It will be seen from this that the Peking government 
asked, and the United States actively advocated, the plac- 

'Liu Yen, History of Imperialist Oppression of China, vol. 2, p, 

308. 

•Bau, The Open Door Doctrine in Relation to China, pp. 221-222. 
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ing of China under the joint control of foreign powers. 
After Root had proposed his four “principles,” another 
American delegate Charles Evans Hughes advanced a pro¬ 
posal on the “open door policy,” which contained, in addi¬ 
tion to a definition of what was meant by “open door and 
equal opportunity,” the following clause: 

The Chinese Government . . . declares its intention of being 
guided by the same principles in dealing with applications for 
economic rights and privileges from Governments and nationals 
of all foreign countries whether parties to that agreement or 
not.i 

In the end, the Nine-Power Treaty was formulated on 
the basis of both Root’s “four general principles” and 
Hughes’ proposal on the “open door policy.” Prior to the 
Washington Conference, the “open door” doctrine had been 
used by the imperialist powers, and the United States in 
particular, to dress up their aggressive acts in China. Now 
at the request of the Chinese warlord regime, quisling ser¬ 
vitors of imperialist powers, it became a covenant to be 
jointly observed by the foreign powers. 

The United States was extremely satisfied with the 
results of the conference. It did not hesitate to accom¬ 
modate Japan on many other practical issues, merely in 
order to obtain the latter’s signature to the Nine-Power 
Treaty. As for Japan, the signing of a paper enunciating 
such vague principles meant nothing to it, so far as it got 
what it was after in practical matters. The United States 
was calculating how to make full use of the principles laid 
down in the Nine-Power Treaty to “legalize” its expansion 
in China. But Japan saw nothing in the treaty that would 
in effect hamper its own activities. Ten years later, when 
Japan launched its invasion of China on September 18, 
1931, it scornfully tore the treaty to pieces. 

The whole course of the Washington Conference shows 


^MacNair, Modern Chinese History, p. 863. 
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how arrogantly Japan insisted on its claim of “vested in¬ 
terests” in China, how assiduously the United States 
appeased Japan so that it would not encroach upon Ameri¬ 
can interests, and how Britain and other countries, while 
they avoided stepping on Japan’s toes, followed the Ameri¬ 
can line. China, at the Washington Conference, had the 
wretched experience of being kicked around. Yet the 
traitorous Peking government, which so gladly played the 
part of a lackey of imperialism, was actually proud of being 
treated as an “equal” with the other powers at Washington. 

It is clear that the Washington Conference did not 
succeed in really mitigating the conflict between the United 
States and Japan. Not long after its conclusion hostilities 
broke out on a still larger scale between the warlord cliques 
that were backed by different imperialist countries. Still 
less did it succeed in deceiving the Chinese people. Both 
while the conference was in session and afterwards, the 
Chinese people’s struggle against imperialism and domestic 
warlords continued to advance forward. 


3. BATTLE STANDARD AGAINST IMPERIALISM 

Three months after the end of the Washington Con¬ 
ference, which aimed at carving up China, the Communist 
Party of China, the nascent party of the Chinese working 
class, held its Second Congress and issued a Manifesto 
which raised aloft the battle flag of struggle against im¬ 
perialism. 

The Communist Party of China, at that time, was less 
than a year old. Numerically, it was small. But having 
learned to wield the weapon of Marxism-Leninism, and 
assisted by the Communist International led by Lenin, it 
was able to give correct answers to the questions posed by 
the Chinese revolution. The Manifesto of the Second Con¬ 
gress of the Party, though not without certain flaws, was 
nevertheless a document which for the first time presented 
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the Chinese people with a clear analysis of the situation 
facing the country and a clarion call for action. 

The Manifesto, in its first part, pointed out that China 
was under “the domination of international imperialism.” 
It explained that capitalist imperialism depended on ruth¬ 
less exploitation of the colonies for its very existence, and 
that the scramble for colonies by the imperialist powers 
had led to the outbreak of World War I. Stressing that 
China, like other nations of the East, had for many years 
been “trampled underfoot by Britain, the United States, 
France and Japan,” the Manifesto continued: 

The process of imperialist ag,trression against China in the 
past has fully revealed the true nature of world capitalist im¬ 
perialism. The mouths of the capitalist powders water as they 
look at the vast fertile lands of China, its unlimited riches and 
teeming millions of cheap labour. They fight with one another 
for the most advantageous privileges, and this accounts for 
China^s present special status in the held of international rela¬ 
tions. 

The Manifesto stated that, in the eighty years since 
the Opium War, imperialist aggression against China had 
virtually reduced it to the status of a colony. It further 
analysed the situation in which Japan, the United States 
and Britain fought for privileges in China after World War 
I, and arrived at the following conclusion; 


The Washington Conference has created a new situation in 
China. Rival aggression by the imperialist powers, which went 
on for many years past, has now turned into concerted aggres¬ 
sion. Such concerted aggression is bound to deprive the Chinese 
people completely of their economic independence and reduce the 
four hundred million oppressed people of China to slaves of 
the international trusts, these masters of a new type. The time 
has come when we cannot but rise to give battle, for the 
Chinese people face a life-and-death struggle. 

After exposing the subjugation of China by capitalist 
imperialism, the Manifesto went on to point out that, fol- 
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lowing World War I, the capitalist world was steadily 
approaching its doom and that the oppressed people could 
free themselves from the imperialist yoke. It declared: 


There are two trends in the present-day world politics 
which run directly counter to each other: (1) the capitalist- 
imperialist powers of the world which are jointly attempting 
to subjugate the proletariat and the oppressed peoples through¬ 
out the world; (2) the revolutionary movement which aims at 
the overthrow of international capitalist imperialism, that is, 
the world revolutionary movement and the oppressed peoples' 
national revolutionary movement, both led by the Communist 
International and Soviet Russia—the vanguard of the world 
proletariat. 

The revolutionary forces of these two movement:: against 
cui)italist imperialism—the proletarian revolution and the na¬ 
tional revolution—become more closely united with each passing 
day. These united revolutionary forces are bound to throw the 
decaying corpse of world capitalism into the grave that it has 
dug for itself. In the past few decades, the forces of the 
Chinese people that arose to resist imperialist oppression have 
grown considerably—and will continue to grow in even greater 
measure. But the anti-imperialist movement of the Chinese 
people must join forces with the national revolutions of all the 
oppressed peoples of the world and unite with the world pi'O- 
letarian revolutionary movement in order to overthrow quickly 
the common oppressor—international capitalist imperialism. 
This is the only path for the toiling masses in China to take if 
they are to liberate themselves from imperialist oppression. 

The second part of the Manifesto, which dealt with 
the existing political and economic conditions and the 
oppression of the toiling masses in China, correctly point¬ 
ed out that the feudal regime of warlords and bureaucrats 
in China was in league with the imperialist forces. Though 
the Manifesto did not sufficiently elaborate the question of 
the leadership of the proletariat in a democratic revolution, 
it nevertheless stressed its important role in the struggle 
against imperialism: 
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The labour movement in China advanced from the moment 
it came into existence. The mighty strength of the workers 
was amply proved by the strike called by the seamen and other 
workers in Hongkong for better economic terms. \V orkers’ 
organizations have been growing with great speed. As the 
workers are groaning under the savage oppression of both the 
Chinese and foreign capitalists, it is inevitable that the rev¬ 
olutionary movement will advance unremittingly, so as to even¬ 
tually create a revolutionary force to lead the assault to smash 
the hold of world capitalist imperialism on China. 

This was, in the main, a correct analysis of the condi¬ 
tions in China. Thus, the third part of the Manifesto 
which set forth a programme for the Party’s struggle at 
that period contained the following two essential points: 
(1) elimination of internal discord, overthrow of the war¬ 
lords, and establishment of peace in the country; (2) 
liquidation of international imperialist oppression and 
achievement of complete national independence for the 
Chinese people. 

The Manifesto contained such stirring slogans as 
“Down with the warlords!” and “Down with international 
imperialism!” From then on these slogans rang constant¬ 
ly in the ears of the Chinese people, inspiring them in their 
march forward to complete liberation. 

Dealing with the special characteristics of the revolu¬ 
tion in China, Stalin pointed out with particular emphasis; 
“The Chinese revolution being a bourgeois-democratic rev¬ 
olution is at the same time a revolution for national libera¬ 
tion with its edge directed against the rule of foreign im¬ 
perialism in China... —the problem of struggle against 
foreign imperialism and its Chinese agents cannot but play 
an important role in the Chinese revolution.”^ 

The Communist Party of China, even in its infancy, 
was able to grasp these special characteristics of the Chi¬ 
nese revolution in analysing the situation in China, and in 


^ “On the Perspectives of the Revolution in China,*' Stalin on China, 
Eng. Ed., People’s Publishing House, Ltd., Bombay, 1951, p. 2. 
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the political slogans it put before the people. It was also 
able to become the vanguard of the people in the struggle 
against imperialism and to act in a most resolute w^ay. 
Hence the Party quickly became the saviour of the deeply 
oppressed Chinese people and the leader of the revolution¬ 
ary working class and the broad masses. 

When such anti-imperialist slogans were first raised^ 
however, they were ridiculed and opposed by quite a num¬ 
ber of ‘'gentlemen.'’ For instance, in his article “China 
in the Family of Nations" published in October 1922, Hu 
Shih stated that the declaration of the Manifesto that for¬ 
eign imperialist powers were backing the different warlord 
cliques in China was like “the talk of wonders in foreign 
lands by countryfolk—almost completely devoid of facts." 
According to him, foreign countries harboured no “evil in- 
tenlions" towards China. Hence, he said, “to speak the 
truth, there is now not much danger of foreign aggression 
in China." Here, from another section of the article, as 
a further example of Hu Shih’s chatterings: 

Tho Guide, a weekly journal publishe'd in Shan^rbai, has 
put forward two big objectives: democratic revolution and 
struggle against the aggression of international imperialism. 
We are naturally in favour of the first objective. But we con¬ 
sider that the second objective should be included in the first, 
because we are of the opinion that a successful'completion of 
the democratic revolution and restoration of sound politics will 
automatically do away with a great part of international 
imperialist aggression. . . . \Ve sincerely advise our friends to 
direct their efforts to the one simple objective of achieving 
democracy, and not to drag in for the present the question of 
international imperialism. Political reform is the prerequisite 
of a successful struggle against imperialist aggression.^ 

Such were the views of the comprador-scholar Hu 
Shih. They reflected the fatal weakness of the democratic 

Collection of Writings of Hu Shih (in Chinese), 2nd series, 
vol. 3, p. 128. 
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revolution as led by the bourgeoisie from the fall of the 
Manchus onward. The proletarian revolutionaries of the 
time condemned this weakness in no uncertain terms. Tsai 
Ho-sen, one of China’s leading Communists, in an article 
criticizing the mistakes made by bourgeois revolutionaries, 
published in May 1923, thoroughly demolished the nonsense 
peddled by Hu Shih. Tsai Ho-sen wrote: 

The revolutionary (bourgeois revolutionary— H,S.) leaders 
in China always display a number of erroneous concepts. 
Firstly, they fail clearly to understand that the revolutionary 
movement in China is a revolutionary movement against 
colonialism. They always take the revolution in China to be 
a movement to settle “internal affairs,” and they believe that 
there is no need to talk about repulsing foreign imperialism 
since the powers, according to their argument, will automatically 
change their attitude as soon as our internal affairs are put 
in good order. Secondly, they mistakenly believe that the rev¬ 
olution is a matter which concerns only China, that it has no 
bearing on the international situation. They believe that the 
Chinese revolution can succeed if it adopts a policy that fore¬ 
stalls foreign intervention and that a simple declaration to 
the effect that “all treaty stipulations will be honoured” (or 
not violated) will be enough to prevent foreign countries from 
doing harm to the revolution. Thirdly, they keep on dreaming 
of obtaining help from “friendly powers,” in other words, from 
the foreign imperialists. Such a concept is ingrained in their 
minds although facts have proved, time and again, that nothing 
good can come of it.i 

Once these mistakes were understood and wiped out, 
nothing could prevent the Chinese people from bringing 
their revolutionary movement on to the road to a bright 
future. The situation was perfectly clear. The question 
of democracy in China could not be separated from the 
question of national independence. The enemy of the Chi¬ 
nese people’s movement for democracy and independence 
was none other than the forces represented by the warlord 

^Tsai Ho-sen, “The Chinese Revolution in International Relations,” 
.see Guide, No. 23. 
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regimes, or in other words the forces of imperialism which 
backed these warlords. Thus, the task of fighting 
feudalism was necessarily linked with that of fighting 
imperialism. Only Hu Shih and those like him could talk 
such utter rot as “not to drag in for the present the ques¬ 
tion of international imperialism.” As to the broad masses 
of the people, they were already marching with stout 
hearts towards the objective clearly held out to them. 


4. WU PEI-FU, THE UNITED STATES AND BRITAIN 

After the Washington Conference the relations 
between the imperialist pow'ers appeared quite harmonious 
on the surface. Actually, however, they were very tense. 
The fight for special privileges in China continued to rage. 
It led first to the imminent danger of war between the 
Chihli and Fengtien warlord cliques and then, in April 
1922, to actual hostilities between them. 

Mao Tse-tung has written; 


The contradictions and struggles among the various cliques 
of warlords in China reflect the contradictions and struggles 
among the various imperialist powers. Therefore, as long as 
China is divided up among the imperialist powers, the various 
cliques of warlords cannot under any circumstances come to a 
compromise and whatever compromises there might be would 
only be temporary. Within the temporary compromise of today 
an even bigger war is brewing for tomorrow.^ 

Only if we are equipped with such a viewpoint can we 
understand clearly why, in that period, military clashes 
among the warlords, big or small, were frequent and in¬ 
evitable. 

Since the imperialists could still maintain harmonious 


'“Why Can China’s Red Political Power Exist?”, Selected Works 
of Mao Tse-tung, Eng. Ed.. Lawrence & Wishart Ltd., London, vol. 1, 
pp. 63-64. 
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relations on the surface, they -did not attack each other with 
arms. But because their frantic bid for supremacy in 
China continued unabated, each of them tried to make use 
of one or more warlords, instigating them to fight others. 
Both Tuan Chi-jui’s “Anhwei clique” and Chang Tso-lin’s 
“Fengtien clique” were tools of imperialist Japan, and were 
regarded as such by the people. The “Chihli clique” of Tsao 
Kun and Wu Pei-fu, which climbed to power on the wave of 
outcries against the treason committed by the pro-Japanese 
cliques, was proved by events to be the tool of American 
and British imperialists. Since the Paris Peace Conference 
and the Washington Conference had exposed the aggressive 
designs of the United States and Britain against China, 
their mouthings of “righteousness” and “justice” were 
nothing but empty words. After it assumed control of 
the government, the record of the “Chihli clique” was also 
one of selling out China, waging civil wars and oppressing 
the people. This made it still clearer that the agents of 
American and British imperialists were as traitorous as 
those of Japanese imperialists, if not more so. 

Here we must pause to relate briefly the origin of the 
so-called “Chihli clique” of warlords. Just as Yuan Shih- 
kai in his day inherited power from la Hung-chang and was 
followed by Tuan Chi-jui, so Tsao Kun and Wu Pei-fu got 
their power in the “Chihli clique” by “inheritance.” The 
two influential generals under Yuan Shih-kai had been Tuan 
Chi-jui and Feng Kuo-chang. After Yuan’s death, Tuan 
got hold of the reins of government in Peking, while Feng 
concentrated his strength in the Yangtse Valley. Then, 
in 1917, Feng became president in Peking, but was ousted 
by Tuan in the following year. It was their struggle for 
power which led to the antagonism between the Chihli and 
Anhwei cliques. Tuan was a tool of Japan in the North. 
Feng, whose influences spread along the Yangtse Valley, 
had close connections with Britain. After Feng’s death at 
the end of 1919, the leadership of the “Chihli clique” fell 
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to Tsao Kun and Wu Pei-fu. Tsao too had been a subordi¬ 
nate of Yuan Shih-kai in the last days of the Manchu 
Dynasty. Wu, who was an able officer, owed his rise to 
Tsao’s patronage. All these warlords, both of the Anhwei 
and Chihli groups, boasted of belonging to “one family”— 
the “orthodox Peiyang group,” and looked upon the coun¬ 
try as their own property. Since this Peiyang group which 
traced its “family tree” back to the days of Yuan Shih- 
kai represented the most powerful military forces of the 
time in China, far more powerful than those of the small 
provincial warlords, the imperialists were only too glad to 
pick “their men” from among its members. 

Wu Pei-fu, although he was a subordinate of Tsao Kun 
and had only been a divisional commander in 1919, was the 
moving spirit of the “Chihli clique.” Skilled in making 
cunning use of every opportunity to cheat the people, and 
in collaborating with the imperialists without showing it 
too clearly, he was considered more clever than other senior 
Peiyang warlords. During the May Fourth Movement, 
when he saw that the Tuan clique had become the target of 
popular wrath and that the British and American im¬ 
perialists were itching to take advantage of the situation, 
Wu exerted himself as never before. He sent out one 
circular telegram after another opposing the signing of the 
Paris Peace Treaty, agitating for the cancellation of the 
Sino-Japanese secret pacts, and demanding the holding of 
armistice talks between the North and the South. He even 
asked for a national assembly to discuss and settle affairs 
of the state. The term “patriotism” seldom left his lips 
and he spared no efforts to convince the people that he too 
was a “revolutionary.” His lofty words led many people to 
believe that this soldier was quite different from all other 
warlords. 

During the Chihli-Anhwei war of 1920, the forces of 
the “Chihli clique,” with Wu’s army as the nucleus, 
succeeded in overthrowing Tuan Chi-jui’s pro-Japanese 
regime. Japan’s rivals were greatly pleased with this 
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triumph and thought that they had discovered a real and 
ideal "hero” for their purposes. American and British 
newspapers praised Wu, bestowing upon him such titles 
as “the strong man,” and “the great hero of new China.” 
The Anglo-American imperialists had long sought just such 
a man to rule China, a man who could command the support 
of the people and at the same time be bent easily to their 
use. Yuan Shih-kai and Tuan Chi-jui had failed. Now they 
decided that Wu Pei-fu was “the man for their money.” 
Thus, Sun Yat-sen said of him: 

After he (Wu) had overthrown Tuan Chi-jui, he began 
talking like a revolutionist. He always talked about the cor¬ 
ruption of the Peking government and a national assembly to 
solve affairs of the state. But at heart he always aspired to 
be a second Yuan Shih-kai. Knowing him for what he was, 
the foreigners decided he could be made use of. They con¬ 
sidered him their b^st asset and helped him in every way so 
as to take the fullest advantage.! 

The foreigners in this case were the American and British 
imperialists. 

As mentioned above, the “Chihli clique” was still 
unable, after the Chihli-Anhwei war of 1920, to rule in¬ 
dependently in Peking. It had to share power with the 
Fengtien warlords headed by Chang Tso-lin, because Lu 
Yung-hsiang, a warlord of Tuan Chi-jui’s clique, still held 
sway in Chekiang Province and many small warlords con¬ 
tinued to exist in various places. So after the Chihli- 
Anhwei war, Wu Pei-fu established his headquarters at 
Loyang and, like his predecessors, launched a plan of 
“unification by armed force.” In 1921 his army occupied 
the provinces of Shensi and Hupeh, and pressed on from 
Ichang towards Szechuan, scoring victories wherever it 
went. These successes gained Wu further esteem in the 
eyes of his American and British masters. 


•Complete Works of Sun Yat-sen, vol. 2, p. 65. 
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The Fengtien and Chihli cliques were partners in the 
Peking government. But dissensions over the spoils led 
to quarrels and, as the behind-the-scenes conflict of in¬ 
terests of their respective masters grew more acute, they 
eventually came to blows. This was the reason that the 
Fengtien-Chihli war broke out in April 1922, soon after 
the close of the Washington Conference. The result was 
that the “Fengtien clique” was defeated and retreated 
north of the Great Wall where it proclaimed the “autonomy 
of the Northeast.” The Peking government became the 
sole possession of the “Chihli clique.” 

With control in their hands, the Chihli warlords did 
more window-dressing in an attempt to win popular 
goodwill, and also to repay the confidence reposed in them 
by their imperialist masters. They ousted Hsu Shih- 
chang who had been elected president by the Anfu parlia¬ 
ment, reconvoked the parliament of 1912 and installed Li 
Yuan-hung as president. These steps, in their opinion, 
restored the “legitimate government” of the “Republic” 
and put politics back on the right track. 

In the South, the “Chihli clique” had earlier linked up 
with a Kwangtung warlord, Chen Chiung-ming, who was 
prevailed upon to revolt against Sun Yat-sen’s government 
in Canton. Sun was forced to leave for Shanghai, where 
the Chihli warlords, once they had got the upper hand in 
the Peking government, sent representatives to negotiate 
with him. This was because they wanted to take advantage 
of Sun's reputation to enhance the prestige of the “unified 
government.” They therefore expressed hopes of “co¬ 
operation between Sun and Wu.” At this juncture a group 
of “celebrated scholars” headed by Hu Shih in Peking 
came out for a so-called “gentlemen’s government,” saying: 
“We all ... should now calmly acknowledge that a 
'gentlemen’s government’ is our minimum demand in 
respect of China’s political reform.”* This proposal was 

^ A Collection of Writings of Hu Shih, 2nd series, vol. 3, p. 27. 
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snapped by the Chihli warlords as quite a useful window- 
dressing device. One of the advocates of the “gentlemen’s 
government,” Wang Chung-hui, who was then a professor 
of Peking University and who had been several times a 
cabinet member of Yuan Shih-kai’s regime and of regimes 
controlled by the Fengtien warlords, was asked to form 
a cabinet. Two other supporters of the proposal, Lo Wen- 
kan and Tang Erh-ho, were also brought in. It looked as 
if a “gentlemen’s government” had actually been formed 
under the aegis of the warlords. Yet if one were to believe 
the U.S. and British newspapers, this meaiit that 
“liberals” had joined the government. 

The whole thing was nothing but a smoke-screen. In 
fact, the people were disgusted both with “the parliament 
of 1912” and the “legitimate” President Li Yuan-hung. 
The “gentlemen’s government” was merely a group of 
bureaucrats bossed by the warlords. The talk about 
“peace and unification” was just an empty phrase. With 
the government in their grip, the Chihli warlords continued 
to raise foreign loans, strengthen their army, wage civil 
wars and oppress the people. They were no different from 
Yuan Shih-kai and Tuan Chi-jui. 

Wu Pei-fu, without too much fuss, made Loyang his 
headquarters and, with the support of the United States, 
started to expand his army for battle. He completely 
exposed his brutality on February 7, 1923, by ordering 
his troops to massacre the striking workers of the Pe- 
king-Hankow Railway. In March 1923, he called a council 
of war at Loyang, and it was here that the slogan of 
“unification by armed force” was raised. The flames of 
the war fomented and directed by the Loyang headquarters 
raged in the provinces of Szechuan, Hunan, Fukien and 
Kwangtung. 

Wu’s military successes encouraged Tsao Kun, the 
top-ranking leader of the “Chihli clique,” in his aspiration 
to the presidency. In June, Li Yuan-hung was thrown out. 
In October, after he had bribed members of parliament, 
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Tsao Kun was “elected” president, and the people realized 
that the “Chihli clique” was just as sordid as Tuan Chi- 
jui’s. Some time later Sun Yat-sen said; 

Wu Pei-fu thought that, with foreign help, there was 
nothing on earth he could not achieve. He became more and 
more audacious, and, using his armed forces, he raged through 
the country, making it impossible for the Chinese people to 
lead a peaceful and happy life.t 

In the struggle for supremacy in China, Britain sided 
with the United States while France supported Japan. 
Japan’s influence suffered a double reverse during the 
Chihli-Anhwei and the Fengtien-Chihli wavs. In order 
to turn the tables on the Chihli tvarlords who were 
entrenched in the Peking government, it gave unremitting 
support to the Fengtien warlord Chang Tso-lin and the 
Chekiang warlord Lu Yung-hsiang. The United States, 
on the other hand, spared no efforts to strengthen the 
"Chihli clique” so as to prevent the Fengtien and Chekiang 
forces from staging a comeback. It considered that if the 
“Chihli clique,” with its support, should succeed in “unify¬ 
ing” China, it would have little difficulty in realizing all the 
plans it had in mind since the inauguration of the new 
Consortium. 

To help Wu Pei-fu implement his policy of “unifica¬ 
tion by armed force,” the United States lavished both 
munitions and money on him. A single deliverj" of arms 
and munitions in 1923, for instance, was valued at three 
million U.S. dollars. Through the American Minister in 
China, Wu Pei-fu signed a contract with an American 
firm for the purchase of ten thousand rifles, 20 million 
rounds of ammunition and 250 machine guns. He had a 
squadron of aeroplanes and an aeroplane repair shop at 
Loyang, with an American to train both airmen and 
mechanics. Wu also obtained a loan of £1,500,000 from a 


^Complete Works of Sun Yat-sen, voL 2, p. 65. 
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British firm, the Pekin Syndicate Limited. Chi Hsieh- 
yuan. Military Governor of Kiangsu Province, who 
belonged to the “Chihli clique,” was granted a loan by the 
United States, ostensibly for harnessing the Huai River. 

Tsao Kun, in his long-standing preparations to assume 
the presidency, had worries which were not confined to 
domestic politics. He had to ascertain the attitude of the 
foreign powers, for this was a question of prime impor¬ 
tance in the eyes of warlords and bureaucrats. In May 
1923, five months before Tsao Kun’s “election” by wholesale 
bribery, the American Minister proceeded to Paoting for 
a personal talk with him. In June, U.S. President Harding 
expressed the opinion that American banking groups 
would be willing to help China achieve “unification.” Tsao 
Kun turned out to be successful in the “election” and be¬ 
came president, and the American envoy was the first to 
congratulate him. 

Ever since the days of Yuan Shih-kai, the leaders of 
the Peiyang clique had always thought that, once rec¬ 
ognized by the imperialists, they could do what they liked. 
But with the people becoming increasingly conscious, a gov¬ 
ernment that was dependent on imperialist powers was 
certain to lose all popularity. The Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of China, in its “Second Statement 
Concerning the Present Situation,” issued after the oust¬ 
ing of Li Yuan-hung by Tsao Kun, solemnly pointed out: 

What we require is a revolutionary government established 
by the people. The people will never recognize any govern¬ 
ment which comes under the control of and is supported by 
any foreign imperialist power. 

Only one year after the “election” of Tsao Kun, large- 
scale fighting again flared up among the warlords. Although 
the forces of the “Chihli clique” were in control of Kiangsu 
Province, the Japanese-backed Chekiang warlord Lu Yung- 
hsiang was holding Shanghai. This situation could not be 
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tolerated by the United States and Britain, and their 
quisling “Chihli clique.” In September 1924, what was 
known as the Kiangsu-Chekiang war broke out. In this 
conflict, Lu Yung-hsiang was defeated and fled to Japan. 
However, Chang Tso-lin of the Japanese-backed “Fengtien 
clique” took advantage of the hostilities to send his armies 
south of the Great Wall in another bid for power. This 
led to the second Fengtien-Chihli war, which, so far as the 
number of troops engaged by both sides was concerned, 
was unparalleled in the history of China’s internecine strife. 
In essence, this was another big duel in China between 
Japan and the United States. When the war broke out, 
the Communist Party of China declared in one of its state¬ 
ments on the current situation issued on September 10, 
1924: 


Let us analyse the possible outcome of the present war. 
Firstly, if victory goes to the ‘‘Chihli clique,” then the United 
States will help it impose “political unity” upon China, so that 
it will be possible for the United States to enjoy a clear field 
in carrying out its economic aggression against China. Secondly, 
if the “Chihli clique” loses the war, the Japanese, collaborating 
with Chang Tso-fin and the Anfu elements, will dominate the 
politics and economy of China. We detest the first possibility 
and abhor the second. In either case, it means a growing 
menace of foreign aggression and of the extinction of China as 
an independent country. It also means a growing danger of 
more civil wars, of more people being slaughtered and sent 
to their deaths.! 

The Chinese people were able to see the true face of 
American imperialism which was exposed by hard facts. 
They had long realized that there was no difference between 
the control of China by American imperialists and control 
by Japanese imperialists. The war ended in a disaster for 
the ‘‘Chihli clique” because Feng Yu-hsiang, one of its 
generals, revolted in the midst of the fighting. Wu Pei- 
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fu was roundly defeated and Tsao Kun lost the presidency. 
Chang Tso-lin now dominated North China and Tuan Chi- 
jui, the old tool of Japan, returned to Peking to take up 
the job of “Provisional Chief Executive.” Feng Yu-hsiang, 
who called his forces the Kuominchun (National Army) and 
who had shared the fruits of victory with the Fengtien 
and Anhwei cliques, now emerged as their rival. Wu Pei- 
fu’s defeat, moreover, had not meant the complete down¬ 
fall of the “Chihli clique.” Though immobilized for the 
time being, Wu was secretly regrouping his forces in 
Hunan Province. His behind-the-scenes masters continued 
to place much hope in him and he was actually preparing 
to stage a comeback. Commenting on the situation, Sun 
Yat-sen wrote: 

Routed in the battle near Shanhaikuan, Wu Pei-fu retreated 
to Tientsin. He was desperate. The Kuominchun was in a 
position to annihilate his forces and to bring the war to a 
close. But representatives of a foreign power told Wu Pei-fu 
that the Yangtse Valley was their sphere of influence and that 
if Wu went there he could get their help, and that the prospect 
was still good. This was the reason why Wu went back to the 
Yangtse Valley.^ 

The above is an account of how during the three years 
after the Washington Conference, i.e. from 1922 to 1924, 
the conflicts of various imperialist powers were reflected 
in the endless wars waged by Chinese warlords. But it 
shows only one phase of the relations of imperialism and 
China’s politics during these three years. If we viewed 
things from this angle alone, we might conclude that there 
was no way out of the ever-recurring vengeful civil wars 
for supreme power waged by various warlord cliques with 
the support of the imperialists. But the reality was dif¬ 
ferent. During those three years the struggle of the Chi¬ 
nese people had made great headway, so much so that the 
imperialist powers and various warlord cliques had begun 

' Complete Works of Sun YaUsen, vol, 2, p. G2. 
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to take fright even during the second Fengtlen-Chihli war 
when they were faced with the newly arising situation. 
The question that faced them was no longer so much which 
imperialist group would win. It was who was going to 
win in the struggle between the Chinese people on the one 
side and the imperialists and warlords on the other. 


5. ANTI-IMPERIALIST MOVEMENTS (1922-1924) BEFORE 
THE MAY THIRTIETH INCIDENT 

In 1922, as we recall, the Communist Party of China 
at its Second Congress raised the militant slogans “Down 
with the imperialists!” and “Down with the warlords!” 
In the same year, the working-class movement in China 
made giant strides forward, such as had never before been 
seen in the country’s history. 

At the beginning of 1922, sixty thousand workers in 
Hongkong went on strike, persisted in it for eight weeks, 
and won satisfaction of their demands for higher wages 
and for the right to form a seamen’s union. This strike 
stimulated the working-class movement throughout China. 
The workers struck in cotton mills in Shanghai, at the 
Hanyang Iron Works (Hupeh Province), on the Peking- 
Ilankow Railway and at the Anyuan Colliery (Hunan Prov¬ 
ince). October 1922 brought a walkout of fifty thousand 
workers of the Kailan mines (Hopei Province). As the 
enterprise was financed with British capital, Britain im¬ 
mediately sent troops to Tangshan to help the Chihli war¬ 
lords in their suppression of this strike. 

At the beginning of 1928, the Peking-Hankow Rail- 
w'ay workers followed up their strikes of the previous year 
with the organization of a trade union. Wu Pei-fu used 
armed force to prevent the railwaymen from holding meet¬ 
ings. and the latter went on a protest strike. Thereupon 
Wu Pei-fu, backed by the imperialists, carried out a 
butchery of railway worker.s at Hankow, t'^hanghsintien 
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and Chengchow. This large-scale massacre has come to 
be known as the “February 7 Incident.” All these events 
indicated that the struggle waged by Chinese workers 
against foreign imperialism and its hirelings, the warlords, 
was developing with ever growing intensity. 

In November 1922, thousands of students and workers 
held a mass meeting in Peking to mark the fifth anniver¬ 
sary of the October Revolution. They strongly demanded 
the overthrow of imperialist yoke in China, a Sino-Soviet 
alliance and unconditional recognition of the Soviet Union. 
Students in Hunan, Hupeh and Shansi Provinces made 
similar demands. Although the massacre of February 7, 
1923 had been a blow to the working-class movement, the 
masses of the people continued to press their struggle 
against imperialism and the warlords, which reached a new 
peak in 1924. 

Voices opposing imperialism and the traitorous war¬ 
lords came from all parts of the country then under the 
domination of the Chihli warlords. In July, the Anti- 
Imperialist League was formed in Peking, and the Peking 
Students’ Union and more than fifty other organizations 
became affiliated to it. Demands for the abrogation of the 
unequal treaties were echoed by workers, merchants and 
students’ organizations throughout the country. In August 
1924, just before the second Fengtien-Chihli war, more 
than thirty organizations in Shanghai, including the Shang¬ 
hai Students’ Federation, formed a “League for the Abro¬ 
gation of the Unequal Treaties,” as well as a branch of the 
Anti-Imperialist League in that city. Thus, at the time 
when the warlords, backed by the imperialists, were cut¬ 
ting each other’s throats, the people were rising “to attack 
imperialism by storm.” (These were the words used in a 
circular telegram issued by the All-Circles Federation of 
Chingchou in Shantung Province.) 

It is necessary to mention two important events which 
took place in 1922-1924, during the upsurge of the Chinese 
people’s revolutionary movement against imperialism. The 
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first was the establishment of diplomatic relations between 
China and the Soviet Union. The second was the reorgani¬ 
zation of the Kuomintang and the beginning of its co¬ 
operation with the Communist Party of China. 

As already stated (see Chapter VI, Section 1), the 
Soviet Government, in 1920, had twice proposed to China 
that diplomatic relations be resumed. But both these pro¬ 
posals had been ignored by the Peking government, then 
under the control of the “Anhwei clique.” In 1922, while 
the Chihli warlords were in power, the Soviet Government 
again sent a representative to Peking. His arrival was 
welcomed enthusiastically by delegates of 21 popular 
organizations in the capital but the Peking government, 
as before, remained aloof. The Soviet representative then 
proceeded to Shanghai to meet Sun Yat-sen. The Ameri¬ 
can, Japanese, British and French envoys to China address¬ 
ed notes to the Peking government, alleging that the Soviet 
representative was propagating “radicalism” in China and 
that such activities should be kept under strict surveil¬ 
lance. 

In their efforts to deny the very existence of the So¬ 
viet Union, the imperialists stopped at nothing. They 
wanted to prevent the establishment of diplomatic relations 
betw’een China and the U.S.S.R., being in particular dread 
of closer friendship between the Chinese and the Soviet 
peoples and their respective governments. The armed in¬ 
tervention in Soviet Russia, initiated in 1919 by the com¬ 
bined forces of 14 countries (including China), lasted for 
two and a half years (till 1921), and ended in complete 
defeat for the interventionists. The fact that the power 
of the workers’ and peasants’ soviets had succeeded in firm¬ 
ly establishing itself was something the imperialists could 
no longer deny. Nor could they prevent the triumph of 
the Soviet power from deeply stirring and influencing the 
weaker nations of the East. The mass meetings held in 
November 1922 in Peking and elsewhere in China to mark 
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the anniversary of the October Revolution represented a 
protest against those who were attempting to block the 
establishment of Sino-Soviet relations. 

In July 1923, the Soviet Government again sent a 
representative to Peking, reaffirming its readiness to re¬ 
linquish all the special privileges of tsarist Russia and to 
negotiate with China. The Peking government could now 
find no excuse to reject the Soviet proposal. By March 
1924, the negotiations had yielded concrete results. In the 
draft agreement, the Soviet Union unconditionally re¬ 
nounced extraterritorial rights, restored tsarist concessions 
to China, relinquished the Russian share of the “Boxer” 
indemnities, and recognized China’s tariff autonomy. Never 
before in the history of foreign relations had China been 
treated so favourably. Yet the Peking government, in¬ 
stigated by the imperialists and itself in the hands of the 
warlords, suddenly demanded the abrogation of Outer 
Mongolian autonomy as a prerequisite for any Sino-Soviet 
agreement. This attitude of the Peking government, which 
nearly wi'ecked the negotiations, met with severe censure 
throughout China. On March 29, the students in Peking 
held a mass protest demonstration. Under popular pres¬ 
sure, the Sino-Soviet agreement was formally concluded on 
May 31, thus opening a new chapter in the diplomatic his¬ 
tory of China. 

After Sino-Soviet diplomatic relations were establish¬ 
ed, the imperialists took every opportunity to disturb them. 
Under the “Protocol of 1901,” a special district known as 
the “Legation Quarter” existed in Peking, and the legations 
of various foreign countries were concentrated in it. Now 
that diplomatic relations had been established between 
China and the Soviet Union, it was only natural for the 
premises of the tsarist legation to be turned over to the new 
Soviet Ambassador. (The Soviet Union was the first coun¬ 
try to exchange ambassadors with China, all others only 
sent ministers.) But the Diplomatic Corps, on the pre¬ 
text that the other powers had not recognized the Soviet 
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Crovernment, notified the Peking government that it had 
decided to take the Russian legation into joint custody 
and not to permit the Soviet Ambassador to occupy it. This 
move, of course, was totally unfounded and unwarranted. 
Its only motive could be to create unpleasantness. One 
thing it did was to provide the Chinese people with another 
opportunity for seeing more clearly just who was their 
friend and who their enemy. 

Here we must return to the revolutionary activities 
of Sun Yat-sen, 

As already related (see Chapter V, Section 2), Sun 
Yat-sen, no longer able to tolerate the “constitutional” 
government in Canton where he had had to co-operate with 
warlords and bureaucrats, had gone to Shanghai in 1918. 
In 1920, after Chen Chiung-ming’s army took Canton and 
drove out the Kwangsi warlords. Sun Yat-sen returned to 
Canton. There, in 1921 he formed the “emergency” gov¬ 
ernment and assumed the post of “emergency” president 
of the republic. During this period the Peking govern¬ 
ment was under the joint control of the Chihli and Feng- 
tien cliques. Before the war between these two cliques 
broke out in 1922, the Chihli warlords conspired with Chen 
Chiung-ming who brought about a mutiny against Sun 
Yat-sen. Sun fied back to Shanghai, narrowly escaping 
with his life. 

Sun Yat-sen was undismayed by the repeated failures 
of the revolutionary cause. He applied himself relentlessly 
to the question of what path he should follow in order to 
lead the Chinese revolution to the success for which he 
hoped. When he formed the “emergency” government at 
Canton, it was obvious that the May Fourth Movement of 
1919 and the student and other mass actions that followed 
it had had a great impact on him. The Canton government 
cancelled certain police measures and other regulations 
against strikes and no longer hampered the activities of 
the labour movement. It appeared much more progressive 
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than the Peking government or any other local warlord 
government. Nonetheless the Canton government of that 
day was not anchored in the strength of the masses. Chen 
Chiung-ming, a Kwangtung warlord, had been put in the 
place of the Kwangsi warlords, that was all. It was Chen 
Chiung-ming’s revolt which really opened Sun Yat-sen’s 
eyes, enabling him to see that this warlord’s defection was 
not only the work of the “Chihli clique.” In Chen’s 
treacherous plot, the sinister hand of foreign imperialism 
could be seen. 

From the autumn of 1922 to early 1923, Sun Yat-sen 
was in Shanghai. This was the period in which he made 
considerable advance in his revolutionary ideas. We need 
not go far to seek the reasons. The struggle waged by 
the working class and the masses, against imperialism and 
the warlords and for democracy, was unfolding with fire 
and fury. The Communist Party of China, which had 
come into existence only a short while ago, had just pro¬ 
posed a “united democratic front” of various classes against 
imperialism and the warlords. The criminal record of the 
treasonable Peking government dominated by the Chihli 
warlords which terrorized the people in collusion wdth the 
imperialists was becoming increasingly clear. In contrast 
with this, the Soviet representative in China was seeking 
to build up friendship based on the principle of equality 
and mutual aid with the Chinese people. All this could 
not but attract the attention of Sun Yat-sen. Pursuing 
the policy of a national democratic united front, members 
of the Chinese Communist Party began to establish contact 
with him. 

In September 1922, Sun convened a meeting in Shang¬ 
hai to discuss the reorganization of the Kuomintang. This 
meeting was attended by members of the Communist Party. 
In January 1923, he issued the Kuomintang Manifesto 
which, in addition to putting forward a programme of de¬ 
mocracy, first enunciated the principle “of striving for the 
revision of existing treaties to restore China to the status 
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of a free and equal member in the family of nations” as a 
basic tenet of the Kuomintang with regard to foreign 
policy. ‘At that time, Sun Yat-sen was in consultation 
W’ith the Soviet representative. This had the effect of im¬ 
pelling the Peking government to restore diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with the Soviet Union. It was then also that Sun 
began to frame his three great policies—alliance with the 
Soviet Union, co-operation with the Communist Party of 
China, and advancement of the interests of workers and 
pea'^ants. In February 1923, immediately after Chen 
Chiung-ming was defeated and driven out of Canton, Sun 
Yat-sen again returned to that city and began reorganizing 
the Kuomintang. 

Having completed the reorganization undertaken to 
enable it to co-operate with the Communist Party of China, 
the Kuomintang held its Fir.st National Congress in 
January 1924. The Manifesto issued by the Congress 
accepted, as its main tenet, the programme put forward 
))y the Communist Party of China. It reviewed the black 
record of foreign imperialists and the warlords, who con¬ 
spired and worked hand in glove to subjugate and destroy 
China. It pointed out more clearly than the Manifesto of 
1923 that the fundamental direction of the Chinese revolu¬ 
tion should be to rely on the “majority of the people” to 
wage, “the struggle against imperialism.” 

The Canton government after the reorganization of 
the Kuomintang was not without serious shortcomings, 
both with regard to its composition and its practical activ¬ 
ities. But having correctly charted the direction of the 
revolution in China, it gradually became the rallying- 
point around which the fighting strength of the whole Chi¬ 
nese people was united and mobilized. This made the 
Canton government a thorn in the side of imperialism, 
an obstacle which the warlords strove hard to remove. 

In the course of the second Fengtien-Chihli war, the 
Fengtien warlords, aiming at overthrowing the “Chihli 
clique” and winning the sympathy of the people, expressed 
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their willingness to co-operate with the Canton govern¬ 
ment. After the downfall of the “Chihli clique” the new 
rulers in Peking, Tuan Chi-jui and Chang Tso-lin, invited 
Sun Yat-sen to the capital to consult on national affairs. 
Their original idea w’as to soften him up. But when Sun 
presently left for Peking, both in his “Manifesto Con¬ 
cerning the Trip North” and in speeches delivered at 
various places on the way, he stated his political views 
boldly and explicitly. These views made the imperi.alists 
and warlords tremble. A reading of excerpts from the 
“Manifesto Concerning the Trip North” will show why. 

The Manifesto began with a statement on the expedi¬ 
tion against the North which the Canton government had 
announced earlier in 1924: 

On September IS of this year, our Party issued a declara¬ 
tion to explain the objectives of our northern expedition. The 
main point of that declaration was that the aim of our national 
revolution was the creation of an independent and free China, 
which would safeguard the interests of our country and our 
people. This aim can never be reconciled with the aim of the 
imperialists who are attempting to reduce China to a permanent 
colony. ... In the past 13 years many warlords have risen 
and fallen, but all of them, from Yuan Shih-kai to Tsao Kun 
and Wu Pei-fu, have been birds of a feather. Thus, the objec¬ 
tive of our northern expedition is not only to overthrow Tsao 
Kun and Wu Pei-fu, but w'hat is more important, to make sure 
that none shall emerge to follow in their footsteps after they 
are thrown out. In other words, the purpose of the expedition 
is not only to overthrow the warlords but also to drive out 
imperialism upon v/hich the warlords in China depend for their 
existence. . . . 


This declaration made it plain that Sun Yat-sen would 
not tolerate the warlords Tuan Chi-jui and Chang Tso- 
lin and their kind. To warlords who still banked on 
imperialist help to oppress the people, Sun sounded a 
warning: 


Since the days of Yuan Shih-kai, the warlords have in- 
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flated their armed forces with the assistance of imperialist 
powers. They may be the proteges of imperialists at the peak 
of their power, but when they fall not even imperialists can 
save them. . . . The patronage of imperialism can never be a 
match for the awakening of the people. 

Only at the time our people were not awakened did the 
imperialists dare plot against us. Only at such times also were 
the warlords able to have their way. In the end none of them 
can avoid being overcome by the politically awakened people. . . . 

The Manifesto then put forth a great, immortal 
formula in the Chinese revolution: 

We have yet another proof that the armed forces allied 
with imperialism are doomed to failure, while those which ally 
themselves with the people to accelerate the progress of national 
revolution will always ti’iumph. We must now enter a new 
era of our national revolution, to put an end to the situation 
in which the armed forces are allied with imperialism; and 
call into existence a new state of affairs that the armed forces 
will at first ally themselves with the people and then become 
the armed forces of the people. Only thus can our national 
revolution be crowned with success.! 


After his arrival in Peking, Sun Yat-sen fell ill. On 
March 12, 1925, he died. Two months after his death, 
the May Thirtieth Incident yave rise to a patriotic, anti¬ 
imperialist mass movement in Shanghai. The storm of 
revolution swept the whole of China. 

Studying the life of Sun Yat-sen, we see that, at 
times, he had illusions about imperialist powers. At such 
times he tended to compromise with the dark forces of the 
decaying society—the feudal warlords; and failed realty 
to rouse the masses of the people to a resolute revolu¬ 
tionary struggle. But by learning from his failures and 
thanks to the help of the Chinese Communist Party, he 
rid himself of such illusions. Finally, he allied himself 
with the political party of the working class, and thereby 


^Complete Works of Sun YaUsen, vol. 1, pp. 65-66. 
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took his stand against the aggressive forces of im¬ 
perialism. He came to realize clearly that, with genuine 
reliance on the strength of the people, there was nothing 
to fear from imperialism, however powerful it might be. 
In this lies the greatness of Sun Yat-sen. 


6. INTIMIDATION AND SUBORNATION 

The two weapons wielded in China by the imperialists 
were armed force and money. They brandished these two 
weapons to back their lackeys, the reactionary warlord 
rulers. They also used them in an attempt to subdue the 
Chinese people and to check the advance of the Chinese 
revolution. 

Armed force had been employed by the imperialists 
to suppress the Taiping and Yi Ho Tuan Uprisings. The 
unequal treaties vested them with the “legal” right to 
station troops on Chinese soil and freely to sail their 
fleets along the coast and inland waterways of China. 
Whenever the warlord rulers in China were powerless to 
suppress the people, the imperialists were always in a 
position to resort to arms. 

Another means used by the imperialists to frustrate 
the revolution in China was financial power, or in plain 
words the buying over of vacillating elements and renegade 
leaders in the revolutionary camp. From the days of the 
Manchu Dynasty, all reactionary governments in China 
had claimed that it was impossible to solve financial 
difficulties without foreign loans. A revolutionary gov¬ 
ernment had to make a resolute break with this tradition 
and seek the support of the broad masses in solving 
difficulties. Otherwise, it could be blinded by the financial 
power of the imperialists and succumb to their tempta¬ 
tions. 

The Nanking government created by the 1911 Rev¬ 
olution, even though it might have been free from the 
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charge of having been bought over by the imperialists, 
fell largely because it was panic-stricken when the imperi¬ 
alists refused to make a loan (see Chapter IV, Section 2). 

With these two weapons—money and armed force— 
in their hands, the imperialists dreamed that they could 
always have their own way in China. 

After the May Fourth Movement of 1919, the imperi¬ 
alists, concerting their efforts with those of the warlords, 
repeatedly resorted to the direct use of armed force to 
suppress the widespread movements of the Chinese peo¬ 
ple. In November 1919, for instance, the Japanese im¬ 
perialists organized a massacre at Foochow (see Chapter 
IV, Section 1). In November 1922, the British imperi¬ 
alists used force to crush a strike that had broken out 
ill the coal mines at Tangshan (see Chapter VI, Section 
5). In June 1923, in the “June First Massacre” in Hunan 
Province, Japanese seamen from the gunboat “Fushimi” 
landed at Changsha, and opened fire on the people who 
persisted in boycotting Japanese goods. Many casualties 
resulted. 

As for the co-operation between the Kuoinintang and 
the Communist Party of China, the imperialists did not 
for a moment cease to try to undermine and hinder it. 
After 1923, Sun Yat-sen, helped by the Chinese Communist 
Party, began to carry out his “three great policies” and 
took a firm stand against imperialism. Canton was 
transformed into a centre of the Chinese revolution. The 
imperialists then grew ever more brazen in their inter¬ 
ference both with the Canton government and the revolu¬ 
tionary movement of the Chinese people. 

Prior to 1923, the Canton government had included a 
number of pro-Japanese bureaucrats as well as pro-British 
and pro-American politicians and warlords. The imperi¬ 
alists were willing to tolerate the government as then con¬ 
stituted, but Sun Yat-sen was always an object of their 
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hostility. H. O. Chapman, a British journalist then in 
China, wrote of their attitude: 

Dr. Sun had many British and American friends and 
sympathizers; but these were not inclined to support an in¬ 
surrection against a friendly government in Pekin which was 
recognized by their own, besides which most of them regard 
Sun as an unpractical visionary.^ 

Sun Yat-sen himself had once thought that his rev¬ 
olutionary cause would receive the help of “democratic” 
countries in the West. It seemed that he found a few 
“friends and sympathizers.” But eventually, these same 
“democratic” countries in the West turned against him. 
The Lattimores wrote: 

During these years of trouble Sun Yat-sen continued his 
work, though regarded by the western powers as an ineifective 
visionary. . . . Time after time the revolutionary movement 
was checked when Sun Yat-sen was abandoned, or even driven 
out, by some militarist who had worked with him only long 
enough to get a few troops under his command, or when foreign 
interests, alarmed by the growth of his “subversive” movement, 
began to threaten or bribe his political followers.2 

The bribery of Chen Chiung-ming by the imperialists 
to revolt against Sun Yat-sen serves as an example. After 
driving Sun from Canton, Chen Chiung-ming received a 
loan of £7,000,000 from Britain, in return for which he 
undertook to link up the Canton-Hankow and the Canton- 
Kowloon Railways. 

From 1923 on, imperialist interference with the rev¬ 
olutionary struggle of the Chinese people led by Sun Yat- 
sen became still more brazen and ferocious. In December 
of that year, the question of “the retention by the Cantor 
government of customs surplus” led to a show of force 

O. Chapman, The Chinese Revolution (1926-27), p. 42. 

*Owen and Eleanor Lattimore, The Making of Modern China, p. 
132. 
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by the powers. It was then the practice for the foreign 
commissioners of customs to have direct control of customs 
revenue collections, deduct the sums required for the 
payment of the “Boxer” indemnities and other loans and 
obligations, and hand over the remainder, known as 
customs surplus, to the Peking government. After the 
Canton government was formed in 1917, it too was given 
a share of the customs surplus, amounting to 13.7 per 
cent of the total. The purpose of the powers, it goes 
without saying, was to buy the Canton government v/ith 
this share. It was a good bargain for the imperialist 
powers to attain their political aims with money that 
belonged to China. By 1923, however, the powers felt that 
the Canton government was becoming less and less what 
they had hoped it would be, and therefore was not worthy 
of receiving a single penny (even though all the money was 
Chinese). Its request for the usual share of the customs 
surplus \vas therefore turned down by the diplomatic corps 
in Peking. The Canton government then took matters into 
its own hands and retained the revenues of the Canton 
customs. The diplomatic corps in Peking lodged a protest 
in which it attacked this action as a violation of the 
integrity of the customs administration, and threatened 
to take strong measures if it was persisted in. To this 
protest the Canton government replied: 

The customs have always been a Chinese government 
institution. The customs at ports under the control of this 
government should naturally abide by the orders of this govern¬ 
ment. Furthermore, the remittance of customs revenues to 
Peking is tantamount to helping the Peking government with a 
war fund.l 

In re.sponse to the strong attitude of the Canton gov¬ 
ernment, the United States and Britain each sent tvarships 
to Paiotan (near Canton) as a demonstration of force. 

' Complete Works of Sun Yat-sen, vol. 1. p. 42. 
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This aroused mass indignation in Canton, where mammoth 
meetings endorsed the stand taken by the government. 
A boycott of American and British goods was declared. 

On this “customs surplus”* question the imperialists 
resorted to financial and military pressure. They used 
both of their weapons, money and armed force. Then, in 
the “Canton Merchant Corps” incident of August 1924. 
they took a further step in their plot against the Chine.se 
revolution. 

The “Canton Merchant Corps” was an organization of 
the comprador bourgeoisie, headed by a certain Chen Lien- 
po (Chan Lim-pak), a comprador of the British-owned 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation. At fir.st 
the “merchant corps” threatened the Canton government 
with “suspension of business.” Later, it staged an armed 
riot the purpose of which was to overthrow the revolu¬ 
tionary government with one blow. The imperialists were 
behind the whole affair from beginning to end. We quote 
Sun Yat-sen: 

.A. few months ago certain foreigners in Hongkong were 
blowing the trumpet for Chen Lien-po, calling him the Washing¬ 
ton of China, and saying that Canton would soon have a “fascist" 
government. In their now.spapers, (l-.e foreigners incite the 
“merchant corps” to light the government which, they allege, 
will lead to Communism unless crushed in time. Recently, they 
helped Chen Lien-po float bonds amounting to two million 
dollars, guaranteed by their banks.! 

And further: 

During the past two years, some Englishmen have ex¬ 
pressed their dissatisfaction with the Kuomintang and with the 
consolidation of the Kuomintang government. They have in¬ 
stigated Chen Lien-po to organize a revolt by the “merchant 
corps” against the Kuomintang government in Canton. . . . 
As he (Chen Lien-po) is a comprador of the Hongkong and 


‘ Complete Works of Sun Yat-sen, vol. 2, p. 62. 
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Shanghai Banking Corporation, he is acquainted with those 
Englishmen who are against the Kuomintang. They have been 
persuading him daily to revolt against the government, saying: 
“If you succeed in inducing the ‘merchant corps’ to rise against 
the government, Britain will help you to organize a govern¬ 
ment ruled by merchants, and you will become the Washington 
of China.” Chen listened to them, bought arms abroad, and 
attempted to form an army of his own. The first consignment 
of his arms was brought to Canton in a Danish freighter. . . 

The matter did not end there. The moment the Can¬ 
ton government took resolute steps to suppress the rebel¬ 
lion of the “merchant corps,’' Chen Lien-po's foreign 
masters appeared on the scene and protested. In a “State¬ 
ment Concerning the Merchant Corps Incident" Sun Yat- 
sen said: 


On August 29, the British Consul-General addressed a note 
to the Canton government, pointing out that the consular body 
at Shameen was protesting against the “wanton” act of 
bombarding an open city. The concluding part of the note 
was tantamount to a declaration of war. It said that the 
British naval commander had informed the British Consul- 
General that instructions had been received from the Com- 
mander-in-Chicf of the British Fleet in Hongkong to the effect 
that, should the Chinese authorities fire upon the city, all 
available British naval forces would immediately go into 
action. . . . What a revelation of imperialist frenzy!2 

This “merchant corps" incident, engineered by the 
imperialists, fell through because the revolutionary 
elements of the Canton government stood their ground 
and promptly exposed it. But it would be a mistake to 
conclude that the imperialists did not achieve anything. 
The weekly Guide pointed out: 

In spite of the resolute statement by Sun Yat-sen, in spite 
of the fact that the hue and cry against imperialism had 


^ Ibid., p. 66. 
»Jbid., p. 58. 
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reached such heights in Canton, the Canton government 
rescinded the order for the arrest of the two Chens (Chen 
Lien-po and Chen Kung-shou), the jackals of the imperialists, 
and, soon after this announcement, returned to them their 
property. It also decided to return the arms to the ‘^merchant 
corps,” the tool of the imperialists. The Canton government 
appointed Li Fu-lin, who enjoyed the support of compradors 
and merchants, as mayor, and Li Lang-ju, a merchant with 
criminal connections, as chief of the bureau of public safety. 
All this was a big concession to British imperialists. Yet in 
spite of it the British imperialists continued to plot the over¬ 
throw of the Sun Yat-sen government. . . . Recently seven 
warships arrived from Britain and dropped anchor in Canton 
... to bolster up their tools—the warlords and the comprador 
class. . . .1 

The reorganization of the Kuomintang and its co¬ 
operation with the Communist Party of China marked the 
formation of a democratic united front (comprising the 
proletariat and the national bourgeoisie). The enemies 
of the revolution, headed by the imperialists, missed no 
opportunity to undermine this united front. The 
“merchant corps” incident was not just an armed rebellion 
staged by individual compradors, it was supported by 
imperialists. It was also backed by a group of local 
warlords and right-wing politicians within the Canton gov¬ 
ernment. As pointed out by the Guide, this incident “was 
brought about jointly by imperialists, the comprador class, 
the mercenary warlords, and right-wing elements within 
the Kuomintang in an attempt to crush the revolutionary 
government.” These right-wing elements, it stressed 
further, “conspired with the warlords and based their 
hopes on the imperialists. . . . The rebellion of the 
‘merchant corps’ was almost entirely the work of these 
counter-revolutionary right-wing elements. Only outsiders 
know little of this.”2 

The disintegration of the Canton government into 


^ Guide, No. 92. 
Hbid,, No. 82. 
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right and left factions was the outcome of the change in 
internal politics. The imperialists, knowing what was 
going on, not only made the best use of the situation, but 
further aggravated it by means of blackmail and suborna¬ 
tion. The “merchant corps” ret)ellion, to all appearances, 
had been crushed. But the imperialists had only intended 
it as a try-out which served to strengthen their line-up 
with the right reaction. They understood that the revolu¬ 
tion in China might be crushed either by grooming the 
old Peiyang warlords to attack it from without or by 
l)acking the right wdng in the revolution so as to divide 
and break up the revolutionary camp from within. Hence, 
after the “merchant corps” incident of 1924 and Sun Yat- 
sen’s departure North and his death in 1925, the internal 
di.sintegration of the Canton government began to develop 
rapidly, and soon came right out into the open. Thus the 
seed was sown for the big split of 1927. Had it not been 
for the May Thirtieth Movement in 1925, which resulted 
in an unprecedented upsurge of the mass struggle against 
imperialism and the warlords, the revolutionary cause 
w'f)uld probably have met wdth a reverse even earlier. 

The “merchant corps” rebellion lasted from August 
to Oc'tober 1924, coinciding with the second Fcngticn- 
Chihli war in the North. As has been indicated, this war 
between two w^arlord cliques reflected the conflict between 
the American and Japanese imperialists. In the course of 
it. however, both the imperialists and warlords saw that 
the revolutionary strength of the Chinese people was 
growing rapidly. They began to realize, therefore, that 
what was of vital interest to them was not w'hich clique 
should win the war, but how to band together to crush the 
people who had risen with such force. The result of the 
war clearly showed that Tuan Chi-jui and Chang Tso-lin, 
the tools of Japan and new rulers in Peking, were too weak 
to “unify” China. Wu Pei-fu, supported by the United 
States and Britain, had suffered a defeat but was still 
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influential in the Yangtse Valley and there was a good 
chance of his “return to power.” The imperialists decided 
it was high time for them to compose their differences and 
prepared to “unite” for a common purpose—the plunder of 
the Chinese people. 

In May 1924, the British-owned North-China Daily 
Nems of Shanghai called for a “punitive war” against 
China. It said that if the other powers declined to take 
part in such a war, it should be waged by the United States 
and Britain alone. The repeated show of force against 
the Canton government was obviously just a prelude to a 
“punitive war” of this kind. 

In April of the same year, the foreign envoys in 
China had met for secret consultations, after which they 
had proposed to their respective governments to form three 
combined fleets to be stationed along the Liaotung-Chihli- 
Shantung coast in the North, on the Yangtse River in 
Central China, and along the Chekiang-Fukien-Kw'angtung 
coast in the South. The United States zealously set about 
carrying out this plan. On April 15. the U.S. House of 
Representatives passed a bill providing for the construc¬ 
tion of six new gunboats for service in China. On 
December 24, the U.S. Senate approved an additional 
budget appropriation of U.S. $110,000,000 for army and 
naval expenditure, and decided to put eight more warships 
into service on the Yangtse. In Augu.st, Charles Evans 
Hughes, the American Secretary of State, went to Britain, 
where the powers held formal consultations regarding the 
co-ordination of their China policies. The China Press of 
Shanghai printed a news dispatch from London which said 
that Washington and London were contemplating concerted 
action to be taken by the powers to restore peace and order 
in China. Another dispatch on the same day said that 
certain influential quarters had strongly urged inviting the 
different hostile cliques in China to a peace conference 
with a view to solving their internal political difficulties 
and establishing a “decentralized federal government” in 
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China. It was hoped, the news item continued, that this 
plan would bring about a suHiciently stable government to 
enable the new Consortium to make investments in China 
so as to reform the country.' 

In November, representatives of the United States, 
Britain, France, Belgium and Japan again met in London 
to discuss the “China issue.” The American representative 
proposed to introduce the “Dawes Plan” into China, thus 
placing China’s natural resources and finance under the 
joint control of the imperialist powers. A plan for the 
joint management of Chinese railways, which had been 
widely discussed several years earlier, was again brought 
up at this conference. 

On his trip to the North at the end of 1924, Sun Yat- 
sen raised the slogan “Oppose imperialism!” and put 
forward concrete proposals for the “abrogation of the 
unequal treaties” and “convocation of a national conven¬ 
tion.” Everywhere in China, from the South to the North, 
his call met a great response. In face of this situa¬ 
tion, the imperialist powers started negotiations with the 
Peking government. They recognized Tuan Chi-jui as 
in-emier but demanded that he formally declare his 
reailiness to observe all the unequal treaties. Tuan’s gov¬ 
ernment issued a proclamation about “keeping faith with 
foreigners,” pouring cold water on the trip Sun Yat-sen 
was to make to the North. 

The imperialists, on the other hand, launched an open 
campaign against Sun Yat-sen. When he was passing 
through Shanghai, the foreign newspapers in Shanghai 
greeted him with abuse. The American-run China Press 
printed “demands” to the following effect: 

1. Drive Sun Yat-sen out of Shanghai. Do not allow 
him pass the winter here. 

2. Ignore Sun Yat-sen’s proposal regarding the 
abrogation of the unequal treaties. 


^ Guide, No. 82. 
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3. All unequal treaties should remain in force, 
because China is still in a state of “internal 
disorder.” 

Imperialism had completely exposed its sinister face. 
At a most crucial point of the conflict between the revolu¬ 
tion and the counter-revolution in China, the imperialists 
were trying, with increasing ferocity, openly to crush the 
Chinese revolution and to undermine it from within. 

Such was the situation on the eve of the outbreak of 
the First Revolutionary Civil War of 1926-27. 
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